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PREFACE 


This book on ‘Contemporary Problems of Education—with special 
reference to India’ has been written primarily as a textbook to meet 
the long-felt need of the students offering education as a subject at 
undergraduate and postgraduate levels of universities and colleges. It 
would also prove equally useful to the general readers interested in 
having a first-hand knowledge of the existing educational problems at 
different levels and types of education. 

First three chapters provide a historical perspective that acts as a 
base in developing proper insight into the problems faced by the autho¬ 
rities in the field of education. The remaining chapters present detailed 
descriptions of various levels and types of education and their prob¬ 
lems. It includes new schemes, experiments and innovative practices 
initiated at various stages of education especially in India. The targets 
and achievements of the different five-year plans have been exhaus¬ 
tively dealt within a separate chapter. 

The book examines the major problems of education faced by 
universities, colleges and schools and suggest measures for their solu¬ 
tion. Efforts have been made to clarify the various concepts of educa¬ 
tion through suitable examples. The book has been made up-to-date 
by providing relevant and pertinent data from authentic works, jour¬ 
nals, periodicals and newspapers, etc. 

It has been written in a pleasantly simple, direct and lucid style. The 
language is easy, apt and straightforward. The book is a comprehen¬ 
sive treatise on education and its multitudinal problems and will help 
the reader to go a long way in speculating over the subject of educa¬ 
tion in depth and thus evolve a truly national system of education for 
the country. 

The work is a modest attempt and is presented with the hope that it 
will stimulate thinking among students and right-minded people and 
open new vistas in the field of education. 


Author 
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Chapter / 

EDUCATION IN ANCIENT INDIA 


Infusion of a spirit of piety and righteousness, formation of character, 
development of personality, inculcation of civic and social virtues, promo¬ 
tion of social efficiency and preservation and spread of national culture 
may be described as the chief aims and ideals of ancient Indian education. 

s Sri A.S. Altekar 

(.Education in Ancient India) 

4 

Introduction 

For proper understanding and solutions of contemporary problems 
of education in India it is very essential to dive deep and know some¬ 
thing about the ancient system of education. It is common knowledge 
that for the modern structure of education ancient system acts as the 
foundation and in the context of evolving a national system of educa¬ 
tion its importance has enhanced immensely, with the result that these 
days we find ourselves in a very enigmatic situation. On the one hand, 
we emphasise our ancient culture, educational objectives, aims and 
values and intend to revive and inculcate them among the citizens, while 
on the other, we ponder over the underlying philosophy of democracy 
of the present day, and in this age of science, technology and innova¬ 
tions are very much influenced and affected by it. In such a situation, 
we/ail to evolve a truly national system of education for the country. ^ 
modern age is the age of transition, meaning thereby, that there is 
uncertainty and instability on all fronts. It is also an age of change, 
innovations and development. In this, old notions have become obsolete 
and the new ones are in the process of making and may take a long 
time to fully develop and sUbilise, with the result, that a unique type 

ofcommotion is rampant all around. In this delicate situation, the 
safest course for us would be to integrate both the lines of thinking 
and evolve a system of education which may be Indian in soul but 

with a progressive, objective and scientific outlook. We should keep 
the doors and windows of our temples of learning open so that new 
knowledge may flow from all directions. This will enable us to reorga¬ 
nise our modern system of education and help in establishing a truly 
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national system of education for the country. The opening chapter of 
Kothari Commission Report,( 1964-66) has drawn our attention towards 
the national goals of education. It has aptly remarked that “We should 
strike a balance between atom and ahimsa. If we succeed in establishing 
this integration, humanity will attain the level of a new objective, 
prosperity and spiritual insight.^ 

A close scrutiny of the educmional system of any country of the 
world would reveal that it is a representative of its traditions and culture 
and, therefore, is basically different from others. But conditions in 
India are altogether different. Indian system of education lacks indivi¬ 
duality. This is because of the influence of the west. We have over¬ 
looked our culture, environment, situations, needs and social condi¬ 
tions and have gone astray without a thought about the goal. The 
educationists of other countries are busy conducting researches on our 
ancient cultural heritage, whereas, we are neglecting and forgetting it. 
This indicates that we have lost our existence. We are first foreigners 
and then Indians. This is most unfortunate./Under the circumstances 
a first hand knowledge of ancient system of education is of para¬ 
mount importance for the citizens of India. This will help us in re¬ 
structuring our existing system of education and putting it on proper 
rails. Apart from this, the knowledge of ancient system of education 
is also important for the personnels of education. This will go a long 
way in understanding and solving our present day problems of educa¬ 
tion in the right perspective^' 

I. VEDI<^SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 

Ancient education emerged from the Vedas. They are supposed to 
be the source of Indian philosophy of life. Vedas means ''to know.’ 
They are four in number, namely. Rig Veda, Sama Veda, Yajur Veda, 
and Atharva Veda. Among Vedas Rig Veda is treated to be the origin. 
It interprets the knowledge aspect and deals with the four stages of 
life, viz., celibacy, family life, forest life, and renunciation. 

Two Types of Education 

During the Vedic period, education was divided into two kinds of 
knowledge—this worldly and other worldly. This worldly education 
dealt with the social aspect, whereas, the other worldly was related to 
the intellectual pursuits with an effort to achieve salvation through it. 
But greater emphasis was laid on the latter. Religion, wealth, sex and 
salvation were the four pillars of ancient Indian life. 

The life of man was full of religious feelings, ideas and ideals. Men 
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thought that truth was beyond this world and the aim of life was to 
achieve the truth. Old men recognised duty as of paramount importance 
and considered education as a means of emancipation from life bond¬ 
ages. Thus the main objective of Vedic education was the development 
of physical, moral and intellectual powers of man and to achieve salva¬ 
tion through it. For this, their approach to life was internal in nature. 
In the field of salvation, emphasis was laid on attention, concentra¬ 
tion and yoga. Top priority was given to these aspects of life. Man’s 
effort was to lift himself above everything through these methods. 
Simple living and high thinking was the guiding principle of ancient 
culture. The chief objective of education was to establish proper liaison 
between this world and other worldly aspects and attain salvation 
through religion. 

Aims of Education in Ancient India 

Sri A.S. Altekar, in his famous book Education in Ancient India has 
discussed at length six main objectives of ancient Indian education. 
They can be enumerated as under: 

(u) Inculcation of a Spirit of Piety and Righteousness. In olden times, 
the life of man was simple and pious. He performed his duties with 
great attention and devotion. He had a moral standard before him. 
His prime duty was to follow religion. He was religious because of 
his close contact with yogis and saints. He always strived for an ideal 
behaviour. The atmosphere of educational institutions was charged 
with such feelings. Religious topics were generally discussed in meet¬ 
ings and seminars. 

{b) Preservation and Spread of Ancient Culture. Preservation and 
transmission of ancient Indian culture was one of the chief aims of 
ancient educational system. Renowned teachers performed this task. 
Their contribution in the field was nouble and praiseworthy. They 
were continuously involved in their work. Students practised education 
independently and this helped them in the upliftment of their future 
life. In the difficult situations of modern India, preservation and 
spread of national culture is very essential. 

(c) Development of Personality. In the ancient system, greater 
emphasis was laid on all round development of personality. The aim 
of Gurukul system of education was also the same and the teachers 
constantly worked for this. They had their own methods of work in 
order to achieve it. Students were acquainted with the principle of 
know thyself, self-realisation, self-confidence and self-respect. Debates, 
discussions, talks, seminars and symposiums were organised from time 
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to time. Students actively participated in these programmes and proved 
their worth. 

{d) Formation of Character. Formation of character had been one of 
the chief aims of ancient system of education in India. Gunikuls were 
established with this aim in view. They werff^ituated in the lap of 
nature at far off places in the open and free atmosphere of the forest. 
In these institutions students led the life of celibates. For them life 
was rigorous and hard. They strictly adhered to daily routines. It 
lacked pleasures, comforts and luxuries. Simple food, good behaviour 
and high ideals were constantly stressed. 

(e) Incalcation of Civic and Social Duties. In the Vedic period, empha* 
sis was laid on the development of healthy civic and aesthetic sense. 
This was necessary for a happy future life. After celibacy, there was 
provision for family life. During this period, students joined society 
and enjoyed a happy civic life. Their main duty was to observe 
the norms set by the society. They were required to perform their 
duties towards family members—children, women and elders—which 
they did to the best of their abilities. Performing of social, national, 
parental, and animal services was their daily routine. They were the 
integral part of the society and constantly strived for the improve¬ 
ment of their life styles. 

(/) Promotion of Vocational Efficiency. In this age the aim of edu¬ 
cation was very comprehensive and wide. Impartation of some basic 
knowledge was not the only work of the teacher. He prepared students 
for future life. Inculcation of healthy and positive attitudes and values 
helped them in the development of vocational efficiency. Students were 
trained to earn their living according to their abilities and power. 
Different castes adopted different professions and occupations. Some 
persons were assigned the work of social service and the society in 
return provided them articles of daily life. 

Gurukul System of Education 

(o) Education System. The ancient education system was altogether 
different from what it is today. Education was less in vogue. It was 
mostly given in Gurukulas. They were situated in the lap of nature in 
the calm and serene atmosphere of the hills and forests. There, the 
life of the student was very calm and simple. In the words of Tagore. 
“In ancient education forest was the fountain head of all civilization.” 
The aim of education was the development of physical, mental and 
moral faculties of the students. The teacher guided the student by his 
good sermons and teachings. There was intimate relationship between 
the teacher and the taught. Through the observance of celibacy students 
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were given training in the control of senses and lead a simple and 
pious life. Because of academic freedom students thinking was philoso¬ 
phical and deep. This gave rise to originality. 

(6) Teacber-taugbt Relationsbip. During this period, education was 
imparted in teachers homes and family. The teacher wielded great 
respect in the society. He was honoured and respected at all places. 
Even great kings bowed before them because of their position and 
sometimes consulted them in the administrative matters of the state. 
The students were very polite and submissive in their behaviour and 
held teachers in high esteem. They were imbued with a sense of devo¬ 
tion and a spirit of service. To obey the teacher was their duty. Teacher 
also treated students well and loved them. He always tried to extend 
the frontiers of their knowledge. Generally, a teacher was proud of his 
students. All round development of personality of the student was his 
chief aim. Therefore, in ancient times teacher-taught relationship was 
very cordial and intimate and a teacher was the main source of ins¬ 
piration for the student. He always encouraged and inspired them 
and acted as a model for them. 

(c) Curricnlum. In ancient system of education the subjects of teach¬ 
ing were philosophy, grammar, astrology and logic. In the teaching of 
languages, emphasis was laid on proper articulation, derivatives and 
grammar. Along with theoretical aspect of the curriculum, the practical 
was also given due place and importance. The teacher influenced the 
activities and behaviours of the students through his wide experience 
and effective teaching. Thus, there was proper coordination between 
the theoretical and practical aspects of the curriculum. Arguments and 
discussions were very common. Religion permeated the whole scene 
of education. 

{d) Methods of Teaching. In the Vedic period, the basis of the method 
of teaching was psychological. In this due importance was attaclicd to 
thinking and dedication. Teachers generally delivered lectures orally. 
Habit of independent study was developed among students. They 
crammed the verses of Vedas. Seminars and symposiums were also 
held from time to time. This gave students an opportunity to show 
their depth of knowledge through reasoning and argumentation. Special 
emphasis was given on proper articulation. The system of removing 
difficulties of the students was in vogue. This was done through ques¬ 
tioning by students. The teacher, pleased by this act of the students, 
took pride in solving them. 

(e) Discipline. Maintenance of good discipline was of prime impor¬ 
tance in the Gurukul system of education. Generally, the students wer^ 
self-disciplined. Punishments were awarded for the lapses but it aimed 
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at purity of heart and self-improvement. The system of observing in¬ 
tellectual fast was much in vogue. In the observation of Brahmcharya 
students were attuned to hard work. They were obedient and submis¬ 
sive to their teachers and held them in high esteem. All this indicates 
that the system of maintaining discipline in ancient India was altogether 
different from what it is today. The students had great respect, faith 
and devotion for their teachers. 

(/) Women’s Education. In the Vedic age, a woman was given a very 
high place in the society. She was called the better half. Her advice 
was sought in all matters on an equal footing. Due attention was 
given to her education also. In the epics we read names of several 
women who were famous for their mark in the field of education and 
learning. They had sufficient freedom and were honoured and respected. 

(g) Social System. The social system was of a very high order. It 
was well-knit and systematic. Each one lully understood his or her 
responsibility and performed it well. This revealed their culture and 
values. Varna (Caste) system was in vogue. It was organised on the 
basis of their duties and characteristics. People possessed qualities of 
love, cooperation, brotherhood and social service. Elders were held in 
high esteem and everyone agreed with their views. Society was organis¬ 
ed on healthy lines and the social status of the people was very high. 

Chief Characteristics of the V’cdic System of Education 

In view of the above, the Vedic system possessed the following 

characteristics: 

1. Ancient education emerged from the Vedas. They were supposed 
to be the main sources of Indian philosophy of life. Among them Rig 
Veda dominated the whole scene. 

2. The attitude of the people towards life was intellectual rather than 
materialistic. Tiicy spent most of their lime in self-study, thinking and 
meditation. To achieve salvation through education was their main 

objective. 

3. Indian culture w'as full of religious feelings and it was assigned a 
very higli place in the field to education. 

4. The sole aim of Vedic life was attainment of salvation through 

religious education. 

5. Education was imparted in the pure, calm and charming atmos¬ 
phere of the Gurukulas and Ashrams and emphasis was laid on the 
development of character through ‘plain living and high thinking. 

6. In this age education helped in the observance of celibacy, control 
over senses and purity of life. 

7. Education was free and student life was an ideal one. The basis 
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of admission was good behaviour. 

8. Teachers were held in high esteem and students had great respect 
and devotion for them. The teacher-taught relationship was cordial 

and conducive. 

9. Apart from intellectual aspect of education its practical side was 

not lost sight of and along with art, literature and philosophy, students 
got a working knowledge of agriculture and other avocations of life. 

10. The nature of education was much more individualistic rather 
than joint in groups. All round development of a child's personality 
was the chief aim of education. 

11. Among the teaching subjects top priority was given to philo¬ 
sophy, grammar, religion and culture, logic, astronomy and ethics. 

12. The method of teaching was psychological in nature. 

13. Women were given a high place in society and due attention 

was paid to their education. 

was no discrimination on the basis of caste, creed, colour, 
etc. and the students of all strata of society received education on an 
equal footing. 

15. Art, craft, industrial and medical education also progressed 
during this period. 

16. Due to academic freedom, students remained busy in thinking 

and meditation. It enhanced originality among them. 

2. POST-VEDIC OR BRAHMANIC EDUCATION 

In the post-Vedic period the ultimate aim of education was achieve¬ 
ment of salvation. This relieved students from the material bonds. 
Education helped in intellectual development. But gradually emphasis 
began to be laid on yajna and havan, etc. This gave birth to the 
Brahmanic system of education. This is also called the age of upani- 
shads. Upanishad means education of Brahrn and this Bruhm was 
interpretted as Brahmin . Upanishad age was reckoned as the age bet¬ 
ween Buddhistic and Jain religions and Brahmanic system of education 

flourished most during this period. 

In the Brahmanic system, the method of achieving salvation was 

external instead of internal. Therefore, yajna system was extended and 
by thinking, meditation and self-study was replaced by external 
show and adhering to formalities. During this age, brahmins were held 
in high esteem and they were given a prominent place in the society. 
Their words were thought to be the words of God. This gave birth to 
various sects, castes and communities and ultimately to a system which 
recognised brahmins as the masters. They evolved the upnayan system. 
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astrology and other rituals to be observed by the society. The result 
was that the whole society was divided into four dilferent castes, 
namely. Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas and Shudras. A large number 
of books were written by the brahmin pundits in this period. A 
detailed description of the various methods to be employed for 
achieving salvation are available in these volumes. 

(/■) Education System. Like the Vedic age, in the post-Vedic period 
also the aim of education was search for truth and achieving salvation. 
Thus, religious, intellectual and moral aspect of education was greatly 
emphasised on. Listening, thinking, self-study and meditation were the 
daily routines of the students life. The duration of education was 
twelve years and the basis of admission was the upnayan ritual which 
was nothing but taking the student to the teacher. 

(i7) Teacher-taught Relationship. During the post-Vedic period, the 
duties of the student and his relationship with the teacher remained 
almost the same as in the Vedic age. Teachers were held in high 
esteem and were honoured and respected. It was taken for granted 
that no knowledge is possible without the teacher. Students led the 
life of a celibate. They were busy in self-study and served the teacher 
by arranging the necessities of life for him. Students life was a simple 
and rigorous one. For intellectual development education was imparted 
through havan. This was done by reciting verses from scriptures. It 
resulted in the purification of atmosphere. Animals also were properly 
looked alter in this period. This helped people to maintain good 
health and proper conduct. Ayurveda and surgery also flourished. 
Personalities like Oharak and Dhanvantri, the great Ayurvedacharyas 
were born and lived in this age. 

(j//) Curriculum. In the Brahmanic system of education, curriculum 
consisted of grammar, maths, astrology, law, philosophy and ethics. 
Astronomy and music also developed during this period. The institu¬ 
tions for propagating education were councils, teachers family and 
other sects. Discussion method of education was generally employed. 
In argumentation religion was the centre of all activity. 

(/v) Methods of Teaching. In this period teaching work was mostly 
oral. In lectures various facts were corroborated through stories, life- 
sketches and other suitable examples. Students listened to the dis¬ 
courses of the teachers with rapt attention and practised thinking and 
meditation. They were busy in self-study. Conferences were con¬ 
vened for deliberations on intellectual problems. Education was both 
theoretical and practical in nature. 

(v) Convocation Address. On the completion of education, there 
was provision for holding a convocation. It was very much like the 
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convocations held these days. The exhortations were like “Speak the 
truth, adhere to religion. . . always be busy in self-study, treat father, 
mother and teacher like God .... etc.” Thus every word that was 
uttered revealed love, respect, faith, devotion, service and knowledge. 

This was the crux of Vedas and Upanishads. 

(yi) Social System. The narrowness and discrimination in matters 
of caste spread with a tremendous speed in this era, with the result, 
that lower castes were not permitted to get education. Thus, there was 
complete monopoly of brahmins on education. Only the books written 
by brahmins were supposed to be authentic and valid and they were 
given highest priority. Women and technical education were generally 
neglected. Conservatism had its roots deep in the social system and 
due to outward show there was narrowness in view. This had an 
adverse effect on the social system. 

Chief Characteristics of the Post-Vedic System of Education 

In the light of the above, the chief characteristics of post-Vedic 
system of education can be summed up as the following: 

1. The aim of education in the post-Vedic period was propagation 
of religion, intellect and morality. 

2. Education was imparted in the lap of nature with a congenial 

atmosphere. 

3. The basis of admission was upnayan sanskara. It meant taking 
the child to the teacher. Teacher-taught relationship was cordial. The 
teacher looked after the child like a father. The responsibility of manag¬ 
ing the house of the teacher was on the shoulders of the student and 
education was free. 

4. In this period, the system of education was psychological in 
nature. Punishments were awarded for the lapses but some teachers 
condemned this practice. 

5. Education though individualistic in nature stressed all round 

development of a child’s personality. 

6. In imparting instruction students were encouraged for thinking, 

discussion, reasoning and self-study. 

7. In curriculum brahmanic literature was given top priority. Gene¬ 
rally the teaching subjects were grammar, astrology, maths, agricul¬ 
ture, history, philosophy and poetry. 

8. Method of teaching was oral and cramming was much in vogue. 
Literature was not allowed to be written. Teaching was generally done 
throu gh questioning. The system of removing students difficulties was 

prevalent. 

9. Observance of Brahmcharya and leading a simple, intellectual and 
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pious life was compulsory for all students. 

10. On the completion of education there was provision for convo¬ 
cation. It was very much like the convocations held these days. 

11. Along with theoretical knowledge stress was laid on its practical 
aspect also. 

12. Simple living and high thinking was their motto. 

Defects of the Post-Vedic System of Education 

In spite of a lot of qualities, the system also suffered from certain 
defects and shortcomings. They can be enumerated as under: 

(fl) Education inparted during brahmanic period was narrow and 
conservative in outlook. Whatever was written in scriptures was sup¬ 
posed to be the last word and true. This adversely retarded students* 
thinking, arguing and imagining powers. The system encouraged 
artificiality instead of originality. 

{b) Because of the policy of discrimination of caste, colour and 
creed, education became the sole monopoly of brahmins. This gave 
rise to arrogance and pride among them. The lower castes were 
deprived of their right of getting education, with the result, that com¬ 
mon man remained illiterate and backward. 

(c) During this period, emphasis was laid on religious education. 
Therefore, education could not become social and practical and hence 
failed to prove useful for the general public. In the long-run its results 
were very damaging and devastating. 

id) Vocational and industrial education was neglected. 

(e) The place of thinking and meditation in education was taken by 
havan, yajna and outward show. Adhering to rituals became the order 
of the day. 

iJ ) The complicated network of rituals increased the number of 
teaching subjects of a very general type. 

(g) Education became external instead of internal. 

(//) Narrow outlook of education adversely affected its progress and 
the system crumbled. 

The main centres of education during post-Vedic period were TaxiJa, 
Benaras, Nadia and Mithila. Benaras is supposed to be an important 
centre of Sanskrit education even today. At that time Taxila was an 
international university of great repute. 


3. BUDDHIST EDUCATION 

Buddhist period originated from the 6th century. Chinese Ambassador 
Fa hien bad given a vivid description of the Buddhist system of educa- 
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tion in India. Education was organised through the institutions of 
maths and vihars. A network of such centres of education was started 
during this period. 

(a) Aims of Education. In the words of Professor R.K. Mukerjee, 
“Buddhistic education rightly regarded was but a phase of ancient 
Hindu or Brahmanic system of education.’’ The chief aims of Buddhist 
education had been the following: 

(/) Development of Personality. The chief aim of Buddhist educa¬ 
tion was all round development of a child’s personality. This included 
his physical, mental, moral and intellectual development. The teacher 
imparted instruction to students individually as well as collectively. 
They were given ample opportunities for their development and 
improvement. This enabled students to increase their knowledge 
through interaction. 

(/i) Formation of Character. During this period, in the organisation 
of education, special emphasis was laid on the formation of character 
of the students. Students life was hard and rigorous. They observed 
celibacy. Their meals were simple. Emphasis was on the purification of 
soul and for this purity of ideas was necessary. This helped develop 
among them humility and good conduct. 

(m) Religious Education. In the Buddhist era, religion was given top 
priority and education was imparted through it. Therefore, religious 
literature was in abundance. Efforts were made to achieve salvation 
through religious education. The chief aim of education was propaga¬ 
tion of religion and inculcation of religious feelings and education 
served as a means to achieve salvation or nirvana. Thus, Buddhist 
education was dominated by religious culture and ethos. 

(iv) Preparation for Life. In this system of education, there was 
provision for imparting worldly and practical knowledge along with 
religious education so that when the students entered normal life they 
may be able to earn their livelihood. Apart from this, students were 
given working knowledge of spinning, weaving, drawing, music, agri¬ 
culture and handicrafts. Industrial education progressed during this 
period. Attention was paid to military training and women education 
also. 

(6) Education System. In this age, the centres of education were 
maths and vihars. In these, a large number of monks performed this 
task. But their main duty was to propagate the teaching of Buddha. 
Apart from these, other centres of higher learning were also founded. 
Minimum age for getting education was twelve years. Education was 
organised and managed by Buddhist federation. The doors of educa¬ 
tion were open to all. 
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(c) Teacher-taaght Relationship. Teacher-taught relationship at that 
time was cordial and intimate. Teacher was held in high esteem and 
greatly respected. Students were much devoted to them. In return, the 
teachers also performed their duties well. They loved their students. 
Thus, teacher-taught relationship was pious, cordial and intimate during 
the Buddhist period. 

{d) Curriculum. Curriculum consisted of subjects like Sanskrit, 
grammar, maths, philosophy, astrology, law and ethics. There was 
provision for medical, art and sculpture. The Buddhist monk studied 
the great works of their religion. 

(e) Methods of Teaching. During this period, the methods of teach¬ 
ing were mostly lectures, questioning and discussions. Students learnt 
contents by rote. Thinking, meditation and self-study were duly em¬ 
phasised. Religious talks, seminars, councils and meetings of great 
personalities were organised periodically. 

(/) Miscellaneous. Higher education got due encouragement during 
this period. Military, medical, industrial and women education also 
progressed. Patanjali and Bharthari, the great scholars were born in 
this period. The universities of Nalanda, Vikramshila, Jagaddali, 
Vallabhi and Odantpuri were founded. Apart from this, several monas- 
tries were established where monks worked for the spread of Buddhist 
religion. 

Chief Characteristics of Buddhist System of Education 

In brief, the Buddhist system of education possessed the following 
main characteristics: 

1. The chief aim of education was spread of Buddhist religion and 
attainment of nirvana through it. 

2. Generally, education was imparted in maths, vihars and monas¬ 
teries and monks were responsible for its organisation and manage¬ 
ment. 

3. Educational facilities were provided to all on an equal footing. 
The attitude of society towards education was broad and positive. 

4. Rituals were in vogue while imparting education. In this the 
beginning and end of the education were supposed to be of great 
importance. 

5. Teacher-taught relationship was cordial and intimate. Students 
had great respect for the teachers. Teachers also treated them well. 

6. Education system was dominated by religion. Students learnt the 
literature available in the monasteries. 

7. Students also practised spinning, weaving, drawing, music and 
medicine and had a practical knowledge about them. The medium of 
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instruction was folk language (Pali). 

8. Lecture, questioning and discussion were the main methods of 

teaching. 

9. Higher education also got proper place and recognition in this 
period and some cities became the main centres of higher learning. 

10. Woman education was limited to higher classes only. 

Defects of the System 

In spite of the above mentioned characteristics, the system suffered 
from certain lapses. Some of them are given below: 

1. Though Buddhist system of education was based on democracy, 
in its garb arbitrariness developed to a very great extent and thus the 
spirit of it was much misconstrued and hence misused. 

2. The strong and powerful Buddhist organisations gave way to 
luxuries and corruption, with the result, that control on education 
became loose and weak. 

3. Top priority given to non-violence weakened military organisa¬ 
tion. The nation became lethargic and the country failed to meet the 
challenges of the foreigners. 

CRITICISM OF ANCIENT INDIAN EDUCATION 

The foregoing description of Vedic, post-Vedic and Buddhist system 
of education leads us to certain generalisations and conclusions in the 
shape of merits and demerits of the ancient Indian education. They 
can be enumerated as under: 

Merits of the System 

(/) The aim of education in ancient India was the development of 
religious, intellectual and moral aspects. It was related to both this 
worldly and other worldly life. 

(//) The attitude of people towards education was broad and 
comprehensive and attainment of salvation was the sole aim. 

(/») Education was imparted in the serene and calm atmosphere of 
teacher’s homes and student life was an ideal one. Through simple 
living and high thinking, emphasis was laid on the formation of 
students character and education was free. 

(/v) Teacher was held in high esteem. Students treated them honora¬ 
bly and respectfully. Teacher-taught relationship was cordial. 

(v) Irrespective of caste, students received education on equal 
footing. Emphasis was laid on social and practical aspects of education. 
There was provision to get education in arts, music, agriculture, medical 
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and other professions. 

(W) The system of education helped to develop among students 
habit of independent thinking, meditation and self>study. Queries by 
the students were properly attended to by the teachers. Top priority 
was given to the teaching of subjects like philosophy, grammar, 
astrology, logic and ethics. 

(vn) Women were assigned a high position in society and proper 
facilities were available for their education. 

Demerits of the System 

In spite of a large number of merits, the system suffered from certain 
deficiencies and drawbacks also. Some of them are the following: 

(/) Too much reliance on scriptures failed to develop among students 
habit of independent thinking, reasoning and imagination and as the 
time passed, education became very narrow and conservative in outlook 
with the result that originality had a great set-back. 

(iV) Due to caste discrimination, the lower castes were very much 
looked down upon and hated, with the result, that general public 
remained illiterate and backward. 

(///) Dominance of religion in all matters resulted in the neglect of 
material prosperity and industrialisation. 

(iv) Though education was based on democracy, in its garb arbitrari¬ 
ness developed and hence the spirit of democracy was misused. The 
result was, that control became loose and corruption and luxuries, ulti¬ 
mately, led society towards decay. 

(v) Priority given to peace and non-violence had its own results 
in the shape of weak military force and lack of armaments. Its ultimate 
effect was that the nation became weak and thus failed to meet the 
challenge of the enemy. 


REVIVAL OF ANCIENT IDEALS 

The dawn of twentieth century brought a wave of nationalism in the 

country. It gave birth to a large number of national institutions of 
education. The establishment of Gurukul Kangri in 1901 at Haridwar 
was one of them. The chief aim of establishing it was to organise 
education on the lines of ancient ideals. Dayanand Saraswati, the 
founder of Arya Samaj, played a very dominant role in the establish¬ 
ment of these institutions. A network of D.A.V. institutions is imparting 
education in the country today. They are financed and managed by 
Arya Samaj. Swami Dayanand raised the slogan ‘back to Vedas’ and laid 
special emphasis on the revival of the ancient ideals pf education, 
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philosophy and culture in the country. He was of the view that it was 
high time we switched over to the ideals of simple living and high 
thinking, observance of celibacy, cordial teacher-taught relationship and 
all round development of a child’s personality in a healthy and con¬ 
genial atmosphere in the modern times. Apart from these, importance 
should be given to thinking, discussion and self-study in the field of 
education. 

In the contemporary period, western culture had adversely affected 
the Indian system of education. This created hurdles in the way of 
establishing ancient aims and ideals of education in the country with 
the result that moral degeneration set in. The sooner it is checked the 
better. There is an urgent need to revamp, reorganise and evolve a truly 
national system of education for India and in this the ancient aims and 
ideals should act as the foundation. But at the same time, we cannot 
shut our eyes from the tremendous scientific and technological develop¬ 
ment that is coming up around us. Under the circumstances, it is of 
prime importance to create a system of education whose seed lies in 
the Indian soil but the plant should be properly shaped, nourished 
and brought up around the existing scientific and technological 
development. 

In curbing the prevailing student indiscipline and maintaining healthy 
teacher-taught relationship, it is very essential to revive the ancient 
ideals of education. This will help in enhancing the respect, honour 
and dignity of the teacher in the eye of the student, guardian and 
community. But for this, initiative should first come from the top 
brass leaders. Only a well organised healthy national system of 
education can help in the development of a morally strong nation. 

The present educational experiments like basic education, Vishwa 
Bharti, Aurobindo Ashram, Gurukul Kangri, and Banasihali Vjdya- 
pecth, etc. are the glaring examples of our ancient system of education 
in the country. In the words of Dr R.K. Mukerjee, “They were 
started with the object of reviving the ancient institution of Brahma- 
charya, of revitalizing ancient Indian philosophy and literature and of 
producing good citizens and preachers of Vedic religion.” While 
delivering his address in the Dada Bhai Naurozi lectures series Dr 
L.S. Mudaliar, a renowned Indian educationist had said “Let our 
young Indians realize the heritage that is theirs. May the young 
generation imbibe the true spirit of India and follow it in all their 
endeavours.” 
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QUESTIONS 


1. What were the chief aims of Education in ancient India? Explain in detail. 

2. Discuss in brief the salient features of education in ancient India. 

3. Describe the chief characteristics of Buddhist system of education. 

4. Give an account of Gurukul system of education in ancient India. 

5. Give a critical account of teacher-taught relationship in ancient India. Can 
those ties be revived in the present educational set up? If so, how? 

6. Discuss those elements of ancient Indian education which may be incorpora¬ 
ted in the modern education of the country in order to make it more 
adequate. 
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Chapter 2 

EDUCATION DURING MEDIEVAL TIMES 



The system of education in Vogue during the Medieval India lacked 
resilience and had become much too rigid and non-creative. 

Sri Yosuf Hussain 
Education in the Muslim Period 


Introduction 

Approximately, for six hundred and fifty years Muslims ruled over 
India. During this period, apart from the spread of religious education 
and development of art and music, organisation of land, dispensation 
of justice and administration made great strides. Several magnificent 
historical buildings were erected during this period. The Taj, and Red 
Fort of Agra and Qutab Minar of Delhi, etc. are some of the living 
monuments of this age. In matters of architecture, handicrafts and cottage 
industries, etc. Muslim period is popularly called the golden period. 

Like the ancient system of education, there was a good organisation 
of education in the medieval times also and both systems had great 
similarities in many respects. The relationship between the teachers 
and the taught was close and cordial. Students respected their teachers 
and teachers also constantly strived for their improvement. There 
was emphasis on religion. People were generally God fearing and 
propagation and spread of religion was the chief aim of education. 

Education was imparted at religious places. They were, generally, 
attached to mosques. Education was free and discipline a rigorous 
one. Both rewards and punishments were in vogue. Kings held teachers 
in high esteem and donated liberally to educational institutions. Teach¬ 
ing was imparted orally. Students crammed verses of Quran without 
understanding them. In higher classes subjects like history, philosophy, 
grammar and law were taught. The medium of instruction were Arabic 
and Persian. 

Aims of Education 

Sri Yusuf Hussain in his book Education in the Muslim Period had 
described the aims of education of the medieval times as the following: 
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{d) Imparting of Knowledge. The chief aim of education in the 
Muslim period was acquisition of knowledge. The standard of the 
institution of Madarsas was of a high order. The curriculum consisted 
of several useful subjects like history, philosophy, grammar and geo¬ 
graphy. Arabic and Persian languages were the medium of instruction. 
Several institutions of repute were established during this period. 
Education aimed at the spread of knowledge in the followers of Islam. 

{b) Propagation and Spread of Muslim Religion. In medieval times 
the rulers took keen interest in the administration of education and 
helped them financially. Educational institutions were, generally, attach¬ 
ed to mosques. The priest, apart from his daily prayer, attended to 
the teaching work also. Students were made to cram the verses of the 
religious books. The aim of education was to propagate rauslim reli¬ 
gion by following the dictates of the great religious personalities. 

(c) Formation of Character. The aim of muslim education was for¬ 
mation of character of the students. Their life was very rigorous and 
hard and the discipline a strict one. Rewards and punishments were 
awarded. Students led a simple and pious life. They observed celibacy. 
The centres of learning were situated at far off plac^. The system of 
education was well planned and systematically organised. 

(d) Preparation for Future Life. Apart from intellectual development, 
emphasis was laid on preparing students from future life. They were 
trained for a successful social life. There was provision for providing 
technical and industrial education. This helped in establishing several 
cottage industries and enabled students to earn their living. Through 
proper training of different crafts, they could become skilful workers. 
Thus, practical aspect of education was also emphasised. This helped 
to make their future life prosperous and happy. 

(c) Organisation of Political and Social System. As stated earlier, 
the muslira rulers had a great hand in the management of education. 
The aim was to strengthen and develop their political system. Educa¬ 
tion helped a great deal in this respect. This led to the expansion of their 
empire and stablised the prevailing social system. The rules and regu¬ 
lations framed were in tune with the political and social development. 

(/) Moral Development. Inculcation of moral and spiritual values 
among students was one of the chief aims of muslim education and 
teacher laid emphasis on this aspect of education. This was reflected 
in their thinking and living. Rigorous practice was provided in the 
observance of the rules of conduct. Students were made to follow the 
principles of truth, ethical behaviour, respect for elders and reverence 
for the teacher. 

(g) Preservation and Spread of Muslim Culture. Muslim educational 
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system worked for the preservation and transmission of culture. Study 
of authentic works was compulsory. Rules and regulations pertaining 
to their culture were strictly followed. The medium of instruction 
were Persian and Arabic languages. Emphasis was laid on the study 
of original works. The help and cooperation of kings and priests was 
readily available in this matter. Several international centres of learn¬ 
ing situated in different parts of the country bear testimony to this 
fact. 

Educational System 

In the muslim period education was divided into two stages, namely, 
the primary and higher. The primary centres of education were called 
maktabs and that of higher education madrasah. 

{a) Maktabs. Maktabs were primary schools meant for small children. 
They were situated adjacent to homes in the mosques organised on 
the pattern of the indigenous system of education. Children attended 
these schools in the beginning of their life and crammed the verses of 
Quran. The priest of the mosque performed the work of the teacher. 
He had an elementary knowledge of the language and the religious 
prayer. 

In the maktab, the child was initiated in education through a ritual 
known as ‘Bismillah’. Ordinarily, only one teacher taught all children. 
Single teacher system was in vogue, and monitor system was prevalent. 
Education was free. The chief aim of education was to instil faith in 
religion and inculcate religious feeling among the children. 

(6) Madrasah. Higher education was imparted through the institu¬ 
tion of madrasah. They worked as the international centres of learning. 
Students from other muslim countries of the west were attracted at 
these centres. The chief aim of establishing these centres was the pre¬ 
servation and spread of muslim religion and culture. Rulers helped 
them financially by sanctioning huge suras from time to time for their 
maintenance and development. The medium of instruction at these 
centres were Arabic and Persian languages. The madrasah of Deoband 
and Lucknow are famous centres of muslim learning and culture 
even today. 

Teacher-taught Relationship 

The teacher-taught relationship at these centres of education was 
healthy and cordial. Students had great respect for the teachers and 
teachers also reciprocated in the same coin and loved them. They took 
pride in the knowledge and competence of their wards. Monitor system 
was in vogue. Higher classes were taught by the teacher himself. 
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Sri S.M. ZafFar in his book entitled Education in Muslim India had re¬ 
marked that ‘‘Teacher integrity was unshakeable and absolute. They 
occupied a high position in society and though their emoluments were 
small, they commanded universal respect and confidence.” 

Curriculum 

The curriculum at the initial stage consisted of 3 Rs viz., reading, 
writing and arithmetic. The verses from Quran were crammed by the 
children without understanding them. Thus, much emphasis was laid 
on oral learning. The subjects of study at the higher stage were 
philosophy, history, sufi religion, grammar, law and great works of 
Islam. 

Methods of Teaching 

Education in the Maktab was mostly oral. Children learnt every¬ 
thing by rote. Writing and mathematics were taught at the later stage. 
The monitor held the charge of the class in the absence of the teacher. 
Only one teacher taught all the classes. At the higher stage of education 
teaching was done through lecture followed by discussion. 

Discipline 

The concept of discipline in the medieval times was different from 
what it is today. It was very rigorous and strict. Corporal punish¬ 
ment was prevalent. Students had to become a cock for the lap.ses. In 
rare cases they were canned. But generally, students were self-discipli¬ 
ned and teacher-taught relationship was cordial and intimate. 

Examination System 

For evaluating the knowledge of the students, tests were held perio¬ 
dically. Examinations were both oral and written. Meritorious 
students were awarded scholarships. Knowledge of the students was 
also adjudged in mushairas and other intellectual gatherings organised 
from time to time. 

Education of Girls 

During this period education of girls was restricted to higher families 
only. Several kings* daughters such as Gulbadan, Zebunnisa, Jahanara, 
Saleera Sultana and Mumtaz Mahal, etc. exhibited great skill and 
expertise in the field of language and literature and evinced love for 
art, music, dance and drama. Purdah system w^ much in vogue. 
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t'echDical and Vocational Education 

Due importance was attached to the vocational and technical 
education in this period. This helped to develop handicrafts and other 
industries. A large number of cottage industries and workshops were 
established at important places. Facilities for the training in sculpture, 
embroidery, tusk work, decorations and architecture were made avail¬ 
able. Thus, in artistic works, this age was at its zenith. 

Chief Characteristics of Medieval Education 

In view of the above discussion, the chief characteristics of this 

period can be summarised as the following: 

1. The chief aim of medieval education was to bring the light of 

knowledge in the followers of Islam. 

2. Education was the chief media for the propagation and spread 

of muslim culture and heritage. 

3. Education also helped in strengthening and stabilising the prevail¬ 
ing political system. 

4. Preparation for life was one of the essential purposes of muslim 
education. 

5. Due emphasis was laid on the formation of character and moral 
uplift. 

6. Proper coordination was maintained between physical and religious 

education with stress on its worldly aspect. 

7. There was intimate contact between the teacher and taught. This 
developed a feeling of mutual love and respect in them. 

8. Several useful subjects formed part of the curriculum in this 

age. 

9. Education of all types was free. 

10. The criterion of success was not examination but a test of real 
knowledge. 

11. Educational institutions were located in the calm and serene 
atmosphere of mosques. 

12. Discipline was rigorous and strict. There was provision of both 
reward and punishment. Meritorious students got facilities of scholar¬ 
ship. 

13. Financial help to educational institutions was in the shape of 
donations and government grant. 

14. Because of single teacher schools with multiple classes teaching 
with monitor system was in vogue. 

15. The medium of instruction were Arabic and Persian languages. 

16. Only the daughters belonging to high families could get edu¬ 
cation. 
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17. Technical and vocational education was at its height durmg ^is 
period. % 

Defects of the System 

Besides the above cited characteristics, the medieval system of edu¬ 
cation suffered from certain defects also. Chief among them were: 

1. Strict adherence to religion resulted in the rigid and narrow 
attitude of the people with the result that other religions were not 
tolerated. 

2. Instead of mother tongue, Arabic and Persian languages domina¬ 
ted as the medium of instruction during this period. 

3. Too much emphasis on worldly aspect of education resulted in 
the lack of intellectualism. 

4. As the educational institutions were attached to the mosques, 
they mainly remained at the mercy of the priests and hence failed to 
stabilise their position properly. 

5. The educational system miserably failed in developing an indepen¬ 
dent philosophy of life among the people. 

6. Because of single teacher schools and monitor system, education 
could not be pursued on healthy lines. 

7. Corporal punishment developed among students hatred for the 
teacher and education became burdensome and uninteresting for the 
students. 

8. Cramming without understanding resulted in artificiality in the 
system. It lacked free thinking and originality. 

9. Women education was generally neglected and most of them 
remained in purdah. 

10. Lack of high ideals of education left people in the indulgence 
of luxuries. 

11. In this period, education had no separate entity. It solely rested 
on the sweet will of the rulers. 

REVIVAL OF MUSLIM IDEALS IN INDIA 

Despite the above stated defects, education in medieval times had 
some high ideals and there is need to revive them in the modem times 
in view of the conditions prevailing in the country. 

These days, people generally talk of low moral character of the nation. 
Disobedience and indiscipline have become the order of the day. It 
is rampant in almost all walks of life. The situation can be improved 
through the revival of the ideals of medieval times. Apart from this, 
in the preparation of future life of the students, vocational and techni- 
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cal education is of great importance. The revival of the education of 
craft, work-experience and dignity of labour will go a long way in 
eradicating the massive problem of educated unemployment from the 
country. 

At the same time, there is need to establish proper coordination 
between physical; intellectual and religious education. This would 
help to pave the way for the inculcation of moral and spiritual values 
among the people and develop them into ideal citizens. In the context 
of muslim system of education, the existing teacher-taught relationship 
needs special attention. It should be cordial and intimate. A sense 
of respect and service should be instilled among the students towards 
the teacher. 

The above programmes would help to make education much more 
practical and functional and thus succeed in the preparation of ideal 
citizens for leading a happy and prosperous future life. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Give a brief account of the organisation of education during the Mughal 
period in India. 

2. Discuss those characteristics of muslim education whose revival may help us 
today. 

3. Explain the objectives, curriculum and methods of teaching of the education 
in medieval India. 

4. Give a critical estimate of education in medieval times. 
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Chapter B 

EDUCATION IN BRITISH INDIA 


Education in India under the British rule was first ignored, then violently 
and successfully opposed, then conducted on a system now universally 
admitted to be erroneous and finally on its present footing. 


HOWELL 
Education in British India 


Introduction 

After the downfall of the Muslim rule, Britishers came to India and 
established the East India Company but soon the reign of the govern¬ 
ment reached the hands of the British Parliament. Britishers ruled 
over India for about 150 years. During this period western science 
and literature made good progress through English medium. The 
whole educational system of British India can be divided into four 
major periods. The important landmarks of each period are stated 
briefly as under. 

a 

FIRST PERIOD (1800-1853) 

Indigenous System of Education 

Britishers came to India for trade, in the year 1600. At that time 
indigenous system of education was prevalent. There was a network of 
a large number of primary maktabs and pathshalas all over the 
country. They were mostly single teacher schools with multiple class 
teaching. Senior students acted as monitors and helped the teacher in 
the teaching work. In these educational institutions, the medium of 
instruction was Sanskrit, Bengali, Hindi, Urdu, Persian, etc. Sri A.N. 
Basu in his book History of Education in India had stated, “Practically 
each village had its primary school or patbshala. In Bengal alone, it is 
said, there were about the year 1835 a hundred thousand such 
pathsfialas.*' Provision for imparting higher education existed in 
madrasah and other international centres of learning. 

In spite of a large number of indigenous institutions all over the 
country, their economic condition was far from satisfactory in terms 
of buildings and teachers pay scales, etc. The main reasons of back- 
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>Vardness had been poverty, lack of teacher training institutions, 
death-knell of cottage industries and an attitude of indifference on 
the part of the government. The net result was that these institu¬ 
tions gradually disappeared from the scene. In the words of of Sri 
A.N. Basu, “According to Western educators, the indigenous system 
in India was of no importance and the British officers were justified 
in ending the same.’* 

Efforts of Christian Missionaries 

With the establishment of East India Company, the supremacy of 
the Britishers in India increased and education in general was neglect¬ 
ed. With the efforts of some Christian missionaries, only a few institu¬ 
tions were established which provided education through English 
medium, but they did not get any help from the government. 

. According to Prof Nurullah and Naik, “The missionaries used edu¬ 
cation as a means of evangelisation. They propagated for the spread of 
Christian religion through English medium. Only the Presidencies of 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay were the main centres of education at 
that time.’* 

The Charter of 1833 

The increasing efforts of missionaries led to dissatisfaction among the 
masses. When the government took steps to check their activities, they 
lodged a complaint against it in Britain. The matter was raised in 
British Parliament. This, resulted in the enactment of the Charter of 
1833. The Charter threw light on the future policy of education to be 
followed in India. It accepted the responsibility of the government for 
the spread of education. A meagre sum of rupees one lakh was 
earmarked for the education of the whole country. 

Thus, the education of the masses was badly neglected. Only the 
Christian missionaries and a few Indian leaders were enthusiastic in 
establishing educational institutions privately and with the passage of 
time were successful in getting grant from the government. 

Anglicist'Classicist Controversy (1813-1853) 

A large number of controversial issues pertaining to the objectives, 
means and medium of education emerged with the implementation of 
the Charter of 1833. On the one hand, some Indians were in favour of 
imparting education through Sanskrit, Arabic and other classical 
languages, while on the other, some Westerners and others were press¬ 
ing for English as the medium of instruction. This led to a controversy 
between the two schools of thought. The proponents of these schools 
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were both British and Indian philanthropists. 

The controversy ranged around the problems of medium, responsi¬ 
bility and the education of classes or masses. Mr H.H. Wilson, Mr 
H.D. Princep and other Europeans and some Indians were in favour of 
classical system of education while Mr David Hare, Lord Macaulay, 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy and other missionaries favoured English as the 
medium. 

There is no denying the fact, that both schools of thought were 
unanimous on the propagation and spread of western science and 
literature, but they diametrically differed on objectives, medium, means 
and responsibility of education. The recommendations of Woods 
Despatch, 1854 ultimately ended the forty years long, controversy by 
establishing the supremacy of English for education in India. 

Macaulay's Minute, 1835 

The beginning of British system of education in India can be traced 
with the Macaulay Minute. Macaulay was the first to ridicule and 
criticise the eastern system of education and culture. He opined, “A 
single shelf of good European library was worth the whole native litera¬ 
ture of India and Arabia.” Macaulay was a staunch supporter of 
English language and literature and was very pround of it. About 
Indian education he said ‘Tt was the duty of England to teach 
Indians what was good for their health and not what was palatable to 
their taste.” Thus, he strongly advocated the cause of English literature 
and science and said,^”Wc must at present do our best to form a class 
who may be interpreters between us and the millions whom we govern 
—a class of persons Indian in blood and colour but English in tastes, in 
opinions, in morals and in intellect.” Macaulay advanced the following 
arguments in favour of the education of English literature and science: 

1. English is the key to modern knowledge and therefore, it is 
much more useful than the classical languages like Sanskrit and Arabic, 
etc. 

2. English language will go a long way in revitalising and rejuvenating 
the field of knowledge in the same way as Latin and Greek did for 
English in the past. 

3. English is the main language of the west. In India also it is the 
language of the rulers and, therefore, there is a possibility of its being 
the language of the Far East. 

4. Indians themselves are eager to study English literature and 
science. 

5. The study of English language is in the best interests of Indian. 

6. It is very difficult to educate the Indian masses. In the beginning 
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Only the selected few can be educated and through filtration, by and 
by, education will reach the masses. 

In view of the above, Macaulay wanted to create a class among 
Indians to carry out the work of administration and thus help in 
strengthening the British rule. It is because of all this that Macaulay 
is popularly known as the torch bearer of the British system of educa¬ 
tion in India. 

Downward Filtration Theory 

This policy was the gift of the British rule. It provided that educa¬ 
tion will percolate downward to the masses from the education of the 
classes with tlie passage of time. In this way, Britishers wanted to keep 
the masses illiterate and backward for a longer period. Apart from 
this, the policy of‘divide and rule’ helped them to rule over Indians 
through Indians. Sir Arthur Mayhew in his book Education in India 
had stated, “Education was to permeate from above drop by drop. 
From the Himalayas of the Indian life useful information was to 
trickle downwards forming in time a broad and stately stream to 
irrigate the thirsty plains.” 

SECOND PERIOD (1854-1900> 

Woods Despatch, 1854 

The charter of the company was revised after every twenty-five years. 
Therefore, in the Charter of 1853, along with other matters, the 
company considered educational policy also. In view of the classicist- 
Anglicist controversy it had become necessary to consider the problem 
in greater details. Thus, a Committee was constituted under the presi¬ 
dentship of Mr Charles Wood. Mr Wood was then the Chairman of 
the board of control of England. The Committee considered 
the issues of aims of education, medium of instruction, education of 
masses or classes and other aspects in depth and gave important 
recommendations in the shape of a despatch. This helped in settling the 
forty years controversy and provided education a definite structure 
and shape. Some of the main recommendations of the despatch were 
the following: 

1. The despatch recommended for the establishment of education 
departments in each province with director of education as its head 
and appointment of deputy directors and inspectors for bis help. 

2. To establish one university each in the presidencies of Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras on London University model and appointment 
of chancellor, vice-chancellor, senators and fellows in them. The 
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universities were to be affiUated ones and their work was holding of 

examination and conferring of degrees. 

3. To set up a network of graded institutions spread over throughout 
the country in the shape of primary, junior and secondary schools. 

4. English to be taught where people wanted it. Translation of 
European literature was to be done in other languages. Vernacular and 
English to be the medium of instruction. But in practice English 
dominated the whole scene. 

5. Private educational institutions should be run by local managing 
committees. Institutions may charge fees but the accounts will be open 
for inspection by government officers of the education department. In 
matters of teachers salary, buildings, libraries and scholarship the 

government should provide grant-in-aid. 

6. Arrangement of teachers training to be made by opening normal 
schools on the pattern of England. 

7. Persons with a working knowledge of English be preferred in 
government services. 

8. Facilities for the education of girls be made available on a large 
scale and rich people should donate liberally for its expansion. 

9. Good textbooks should be written in all Indian languages by 
experienced teachers. 

10. Industrial education needs due encouragement and schools 
and colleges should be established for its development and progress. 

11. A policy of religious neutrality should be adopted in educational 
institutions. 

The above recommendations revealed that Woods Despatch had an 
important place in the British system of education in India. It was the 
first document that provided a basic structure of education. The 
despatch can be compared with the plateau of Pamier situated in the 
north of India from where the mountain ranges are spread over, both 
in the far east and west giving a panoramic view of the education of the 
last forty years and also its shape of the future. In the words of James 
Adams “What goes before, leads upto it, what follows, flows from 
it.” Because of its strategic importance the despatch had been popularly 
known as the Magna Charta in the field of Indian education. 

With regard to critical evaluation of the recommendations of the 
Woods Despatch, some Indian educationists held the view that aims of 
education set by the despatch were not proper. It should have evolved 
a happy combination of both eastern and western system of education 
and culture. Others pointed out to the selfish political and economic 
motives of the government. Famous educationist Pranjepe vehemently 
criticised it. According to him, the despatch miserably failed to provide 
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proper leadership and remove red-tapisra in the direction of control of 
education in India. The universities remained only the examination 
holding bodies with supremacy of English all around. It also separated 
religion from education. 

The above analysis does not lead us to conclude that the despatch 
had no importance. It presented several original and revolutionary 
recommendations that Indians will always acknowledge. Some of them 
may be enumerated as education of the masses, Indian languages as 
the medium of instruction and technical, vocational and women educa¬ 
tion, etc. In fact, the despatch succeeded in ending the 40 years old 
controversy and gave education a sound and stable base and thus 
opened a new chapter in the field of education in India. 

Hunter Commission, 1882 

After the implementation of the recommendations of Woods 
Despatch, England entered the Victorian era. Now the responsibility 
of Indian education shifted from the Company to the Parliament. 
Queen Victoria wanted peace during her regime because England had 

witnessed the War of Independence of 1857. Secondly, Christian mis¬ 
sionaries had made complains against the Indian educational adminis¬ 
tration on the ground that education in India was not in line with the 
recommendations of Woods Despatch. In the third place, the County 
Council Act of 1880 for reforming primary education had been passed 
in England and education in India was to be reformed on similar 
lines. Lastly, there were other issues viz, an evaluation of the success of 
government, schools and the policy of the government with regard to 
private enterprise, etc. that needed attention of the government. There¬ 
fore, the same tradition of periodic revision of the policy of education 
was adopted. A Commission under the chairmanship of Sir William 
Hunter, a member of the executive council of the Governor-General of 
India, was appointed in 1882. It was the first Commission which gave 
wide and comprehensive recommendations on education in the Indian 
context. It had twenty members comprising of Indian educationists 
like Saiyd Mahmood, Dr Miller and Sir Anand Mohan Bose, etc. The 
main recommendations of the Commission were as under: 

1. In the field of primary education, the Commission made elabo¬ 
rate recommendations on the lines of County Council Act of England 
with regard to its policy, objectives curriculum, methods of teaching, 
teachers training, finance and administration etc. The responsibility of 
imparting primary education was fixed on local-bodies. 

2. The curriculum should be framed according to local needs and 

its practical aspects properly emphasised* 
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3. Mother tongue should be the medium of instruction at the pri¬ 
mary stage. The Commission was silent about the secondary stage. 
Hence, indirectly, it supported the cause of English. 

4. The Commission recommended the establishment of a model 
government high school in each district. 

5. At the secondary stage two types of courses were recommended. 
‘A* type course was to be pursued upto university level and type 
course for providing vocational education. Thus, the Commission 
laid special emphasis on the diversification of courses. 

6. For primary teachers training, the number of normal schools 
should be increased. 

7. Due encouragement should be given to local cooperation and 
private efforts. It suggested for the creation of a fund for the develop¬ 
ment of education in the country and the government was made res¬ 
ponsible for providing grant-in-aid. 

8. Emphasis was laid on the Indianisation of education. The result 
was that the number of institutions at various levels of education 
increased enormously. 

9. Government institutions were banned for imparting religious 
education. Private institutions had freedom to manage their affairs in 
their own way. This led to a policy of religious neutrality on the part 
of the government. 

10. In the field of women education, emphasis was laid on the 
differentiation of curriculum, award of scholarships and facilities in 
appointments. 

11. Education for muslims was given due encouragement and atten¬ 
tion was paid towards granting proper facilities to them. 

12. The Commission also recommended for the proper arrangements 
of the education of backward classes. 

Thus, the recommendations of the Hunter Commission 1882 gave a 
great set back to the efforts of Christian missionaries. The individual 
efforts and local cooperation got due impetus and encouragement. 
This led to Indianisation of education. The result was increased num¬ 
ber of schools and colleges. Grant-in-aid system was recognised by the 
government and emphasis was laid on imparting useful knowledge. 

But most important recommendation of the Commission was with 

regard to the development and improvement of primary education. 
The practice of appointing Indians as school inspectors in education 
departments was adopted. The government institutions observed a 
policy of religious neutrality. 
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National Edocation, 1899 

The end of 19th century brought a wave of nationalism in its wake 
and people in India talked much about evolving a national system of 
education for the country. In 1885, the Indian National Congress was 
founded by A.O. Hume. A large number of national institutions also 
took birth at this time. Gurukul Kangri was established first in Punjab 
in 1899 but later it was shifted to Haridwar on the bank of the river 
Ganga. It had been granted the status of a deemed university after 
independence. Apart from this, other national leaders also strived to 
evolve a national system of education. Among them the name of Mrs 
Annie Besant figured out to be the most important. About national 
education she said “National education must be controlled by Indians, 
shaped by Indians and carried on by Indians.*’ 

THIRD PERIOD (1901-1919) 


University Act, 1904 

On the recommendations of Woods Despatch, 1854, universities in 
India were established in the presidencies of Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras on the model of London University. The Hunter Commission 
helped in the creation of Punjab and Allahabad universities with a 
large number of affiliated colleges. The policy of Indianisation of 
education gave birth to a mushroom growth of colleges of low stand¬ 
ard. In order to raise the standard of educational institutions, a Com¬ 
mission was appointed by the government of India in 1902. The 
recommendations appeared in the shape of the University Act, 1904. 

On one side, Viceroy Lord Curzon, was in favour of quality educa¬ 
tion by raising the standards in universities and colleges. This encour¬ 
aged education of the selected few of the classes. On the other hand, 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale and other national leaders wanted to give 
fillip to the education of the masses. But ultimately Curzon was suc¬ 
cessful in the enactment of a law for the upliflment of university educa¬ 
tion. The main recommendations of the act were as under: 

1. The field of the university was expanded. So far the universities 
were responsible for holding of examination and conferring degrees, 
but the act laid emphasis on academic aspect and recommended for 
recruitment of good teachers and provision for better library and 
laboratory facilities. 

2. It made the size of the senate manageable and gave due place to 
franchise in its organisation. 

3. Syndicate was accorded legal sanction with proper representation 
pf university teachers on it. 
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4. The conditions of granting affiliation to’ colleges were made 
stricter, and those failing to comply* to be disaffiliated. 

5 . In the framing of rules by the Senate, governmental power was 

enhanced. Only the government was empowered to make necessary 
changes in them. 

6. The ultimate power with regard to the jurisdiction of the univer¬ 
sity vested in the Governor-General in council. 

Thus, the act helped to increase governmental power in the univer¬ 
sity matters and high standard and quality acted as stumbling blocks 
in the expansion of higher education though Indian leaders opposed 
the bill tooth and nail. The Council speeches of Gokhale bear testi¬ 
mony to this fact. According to Indians, the act very much discouraged 
private enterprise and local cooperation and ultimately the policy of 
Indianisation of education. This helped to enhance the power of 
European educationists and the government. 

In spite of all these handicaps, it is to be admitted that the act had 
its own importance. It once again helped to raise the standard and 
quality of higher education. Several mushroom growth institutions 
were liquidated and the government initiated the policy of grant-in-aid 
to institutions of higher learning. A sum of Rs 12 lakhs was earmarked 
for this purpose. The credit for all this went to Lord Curzon. He was 

a pioneer in this act. In the words of Sadler Commission, 1917, “The 

act created the most governmental universities in the world.” 

Gokhale Bill, 1907 

Gopal Krishna Gokhale was an eminent national leader of the 
beginning of the 20th century. He was a good orator, social reformer 
and educationist and a member of the council of the Governor-General. 
Gokhale had criticised the university bill in the council and opposed 
Curzon tooth and nail, but could not succeed in his mission. He was 
interested in the education of the masses to be spread within a short 
span of time and, therefore, believed in the Indianisation of education. 
Madan Mohan Malaviya and Mohammad Ali Jinnah were his other 
supporters. The arguments exchanged between Curzon and Gokhale in 
the council had become historic. 

In fact, Gokhale was a true national leader. He presented the bill 
of free compulsory primary education in the council and cited exam¬ 
ples of other countries of the world in its support. Though he failed 
in his endeavour, he was not disappointed. He was an optimist through 
and through. We feel highly stimulated by his words, “I do not want 
to see that distant scene, one step in enough for me.” He further said, 
“It is better even to labour and fail than not to labour at all. “ All 
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this indicates that Gokhale was very much conscious of his duties and 
responsibilities. The main proposals of his bill of free and compulsory 
education were the following: 

1. The chief aim of education should be to enforce compulsion 
gradually at the primary stage. 

2. For the development of primary education in the country, an 
education secretary should be appointed at the centre. 

3. In the expansion of primary education, maximum efforts should 
be made to elicit local cooperation and private enterprise. 

4. Education should be a divided subject between the central and 

state governments. 

5. The progress report of primary education should be prepared 
annually and brought to the notice of the general public. 

The government rejected the bill on several grounds. One of the 
most important basis was that even some Indian leaders were opposed 
to it. In spite of all this, the bill had its own effect. It compelled the 
government to take suitable steps in this direction. Though immediate 
victory was of Curzon, ultimately it was Gokhale, who won. 

Calcutta University Commission, 1917 

Calcutta University Commission is also popularly known as Sadler 
Commission on the name of its chairman Sir Michael Sadler. He was 
the chancellor of Leads University and had a keen interest in the 
development and progress of higher education. Other members of the 
Commission were Sir Asutosh Mukerjee, Sir Phillip Hartog, Ramsay 
Muir and Dr Ziauddin. At the initial stage, the terms of reference of 
the Commission was to give valuable recommendations for the develop¬ 
ment and improvement of Calcutta University but afterwards its scope 
was widened and included other universities and secondary education. 
Before the appointment of the Commission, in England, Haldane 
Commission had given detailed recommendations on higher education 
and, therefore, it affected Sadler Commission also. 

The chief aim of Sadler Commission was to coordinate secondary 
and higher education and bring about qualitative improvement in their 
functioning. On the recommendations of the Commission one univer¬ 
sity was established in each province. The methods of teaching and 
research work was greatly strengthened and a scheme for develop¬ 
ing neighbourhood colleges was initiated. The main recommenda¬ 
tions of the Commission were the following: 

l.The Commission was of the view that for the improvement of 
higher education it was essential to bring about improvement in higher 
secondary education which acted as the base. Apart from this, there 
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ought to be proper coordination between the two. 

2. The link between secondary and higher education should be inter¬ 
mediate and, therefore, intermediate colleges be created imparting 
instruction in arts, science, agriculture and commerce, etc. 

3. The minimum qualification prescribed for admission in the 
university was fixed to be intermediate. 

4. Mother tongue to be the medium of instruction at intermediate 
stage. 

5. For proper managemant and control of school education, the 
Commission recommended for the establishment of a board of high 
school and intermediate education in each province. 

For the improvement of Calcutta University, the Commission sug¬ 
gested the following steps which were later followed by their univer¬ 
sities in the country. 

(а) A teaching university should be established at Dacca. 

(б) The teaching resources of the Calcutta University should be 
pooled for proper management and control. 

(c) For proper direction and control of teaching, the Commission 
recommended for the creation of a few centres of teaching in suburban 
colleges. 

(d) Interference of the government in the universities was to be 
minimised by granting them sufficient autonomy. 

(e) The post of vice-chancellor should be made a paid one. 

(f) Representative courts were created in place of a Senate and a 
small executive instead of a syndicate was approved. 

(g) Academic council and teachers boards were established. Their 
chief functions were improvement of curriculum, examination system 
and research works. 

(//) The ''l^ommission suggested for the creation of separate faculties 
of arts, science and commerce subjects. 

(/) An inter-university board was created for maintaining proper 
coordination and liaison between the universities. 

(y) Apart from pass courses, honours courses were to be started for 
meritorious students. 

(A:) The first degree course should be of three years duration after 
intermediate. 

(/) For the appointment of professors and readers in the universities, 
the Commission recommended for constituting special selection com¬ 
mittees. 

Some genera! recommendations: (I) Due encouragement should be 
given for the education of muslimstudent§, 
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(2) For good health of students, it recommended for the appoint¬ 
ment of a Director of Physical Education in each university. 

(3) Student welfare boards be established in each university for the 
welfare of the students. 

(4) Purdah schools should be organised for muslim girls. For the 
welfare of women separate boards are to be set up. 

(5) Education departments for teachers training should be opened 
in universities and affiliated colleges and education to be made a 
separate subject at B.A. and M.A. level. 

(6) Special attention should be paid for the education of science and 
other technical subjects with adequate facilities for practical work. 

(7) Apart' from academic, education of medical, law, engineering 
and other professions should be provided by the universities to prepare 
students for different vocations. 

The recommendations of the Commission helped in the creation of 
universities at Mysore, Patna, Banaras, Aligarh, Dacca, Lucknow and 
Hyderabad. In the words of Arthur Mayhew, “The report of the 
Calcutta University Commission had been a constant source of sugges¬ 
tion and information. Its significance in the history of Indian educa¬ 
tion had been incalculable.’' 

FOURTH PERIOD (1»20-1947) 

Hartog Committee, 1929 

A Committee under the chairmanship of the famous educationist 
Sir Phillip Hartog was appointed by the British government to study 
the problems in the way of education in India. Mr Hartog was then 
the Vice-Chancellor of Dacca University. The Committee submitted 
its report in 1929. 

It was a time of diarchical type of government and economic depres¬ 
sion and non-cooperation and disobedience movements were being 
organised in the country. Things had become cheap, money was scarce 
and educated unemployment acute. The Committee presented its 
recommendations for the qualitative improvement of all stages of 
education. The main recommendations of the Committee were as 
under: 

1. The problem of wastage and stagnation was found very grave at 
the primary level. It suggested measures for its improvement. Other 
reforms included general policy for strengthening education, flexibility 
in the curriculum and responsibilities of the state, local self-govern¬ 
ment and the education department in this connection. 

2. In order to raise the standards, the Committee recommended 
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fnr imoroving the service condition of teachers. 

3 Emphasis was laid on the establishment of central libraries m the 

4 It hinted towards improving the condition of science laboratories 
in colleges and universities. 

5 The Committee suggested measures for the development and 

nroaress of women education. . , . ^ 

^ 6 Recommendations were made to give fillip to the education of 

minorities and backward classes. ^ . 

7 It suggested for the establishment of tutorial system for tonmg up 

discipline in higher education. , ^ r .i, 

8 To facilitate employment, the Committee recommended for the 

onening of employment bureau in the universities. 

9 At the secondary stage, the curriculum should be diversified in 

order to meet the interests of the students. 

10 Vocational, technical and industrial education should be encour¬ 
aged at the secondary level. . , * „ 

Though the terms of reference of the Committee covered almost all 
aspects and levels of education, its contribution on the problem of 
wastage and stagnation at primary level had been praiseworthy. 

Abbott and Wood Report, 1937 

The economic depression of 1930 brought a lot of difficulties on 
the employment front. The literary nature of education was to great 
extent responsible for unemployment. Hence, an urgent need was felt 
for revamping the existing system of education. Hartog Committee, 
1929 had also hinted towards this aspect. Thus, the importance of 
technical and vocational education was realised. With this end in view 
Abbott and Wood Committee was appointed in -1937 to submit a 
detailed report in connection with technical and vocational education 
for the country. Mr A. Abbott was the director of technical school in 
England and Mr M.H. Wood the director of intelligence department. 
Both the experts presented their report on general, industrial and 
vocational education. The main recommendations are enumerated as 

under: 

(fl) General Education. 1. Adequate provision should be made for 
the training of primary school teachers. A large number of training 
centres should be established to meet the need, 

2. Due attention should be paid to the education of girls by provid¬ 
ing proper facilities for the same. 

3. The curriculum at the primary stage needed necessary changes.^ 

The curriculum of rural middle school should be directly linked with 
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the needs and environment of villages. 

4 . Mother tongue should be the medium of instruction. 

5. Students should offer English as one of the compulsory subject at 
the secondary level. 

6 . Education should be craft-centred with a practical bias. 

7. The duration of primary and middle class teachers training should 
be two years. 

( 6 ) Industrial and Technical Education. 1. The selection of various 
professions should be made according to local conditions. 

2. Technical education should be directly linked with economic and 
industrial development. 

3. Vocationalisation of courses should be introduced at the second¬ 
ary stage of education. 

4. Proper facilities need to be provided for the development of 
cottage industries and agricultural education. 

5. In the field of technical education, a large number of training 
centres should be established for the training of managers, supervisors 
and skilled workers. 

6 . An employment advisory committee should be constituted in 
each province with sub-committees for engineering, agriculture and 
cottage industries. 

7. For technical training, cooperation of industry should be sought. 

8 . Employed hands should be provided facilities of part-time edu¬ 
cation, sandwich courses and evening classes. 

9. Polytechnic institutes should be opened at important centres. 

Basic Education, 1937 

Basic education is a unique experiment in the field of Indian edu¬ 
cation. It is the most important and the last gift of Mr M.K. Gandhi, 
the father of the nation. He formulated it in the Indian context. It is 
the outcome of his long experience. Long before the launching of the 
scheme, Gandhiji had aired his views about education through his 
writings in Harijan paper. His educational philosophy is rcfiected in 
this scheme. It is popularly called a silent social revolution in the 
field of Indian education. 

Gandhiji was in favour of providing education through craft and 
bringing in self-sufficiency. It was in tune with the country’s economy 
and social condition of the people. The national government had 
accepted the scheme for the primary and junior stages of education. 
The various resolutions passed at Wardha conference convened by 
Mr Gandhi at Wardha in 1937 were the following: 
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To provide seven years free and compulsory primary educatioil 
to the age group of 6-14. 

2. Mother tongue to be the medium of instruction. 

3. Imparting education of different subjects should proceed through 
the centres of some useful craft. 

4. Education should make a child self-supporting. 

(a) Chief Characteristics of Basic Education. 1. Child should be the 
centre of education. 

2. Education should be activity centred. 

3. It should provide an understanding of the unity of knowledge. 

4. The teacher and student should be provided maximum freedom 
for work. 

5. Education should be productive. Some basic craft should help 
to make students self-supporting. 

6 . Education should be objective centred and useful. 

7. Various subjects should be taught through craft. 

8 . The aim of education should be all round development of a 

child's personality. 

9. Child should realise the dignity of labour and be respectful to¬ 
wards it. 

10. Mother tongue should be the medium of instruction. 

11. Education should help to instil the quality of morality and foster 
ideal citizenship. 

The scheme of basic education had been criticised on various 
grounds. Chief among them had been devoting too much time and 
emphasis on craft, correlation and self-supporting aspect. The scheme 
also failed to provide a clear cut plan of pre-basic and post-basic 
education. But in spite of all these, the scheme is said to be idealistic 
in aims, naturalistic in its nature and pragmatic in methods of teach¬ 
ing. Its success lay in proper execution and implementation. 

Sargent Report, 1944 

After the Second World War (1939-44) for all round development 
and improvement of education in India, the British government 
appointed a Committee under the chairmanship of Mr John Sargent, 
the then educational adviser to the government. The Committee pre¬ 
pared a scheme of post-war educational reconstruction and develop¬ 
ment. The report was submitted to the Central Advisory Board of 
Education (CABE) which was later approved and published. 

The term of reference of the Committee was to draft a forty-year 
plan of the development of education in India and bring it at par in 
quality and standard with the British education. First five years were 
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earmarked for preparation. It recommended the development of 
education through seven five-year plans to be implemented in phases. 
A sum of Rs 313 crores was fixed to be spent during this period. 

The Sargent Report presented a twelve-point programme of the 
development of education for the country. The details can be enumera¬ 
ted as under: 

1. To provide pre-primary and nursery education to children of 
the age group of 3-6 years and appoint lady teachers for the same. 

2. Provision of free and compulsory primary education to the age 
group of 6-14 years. 

3. Adequate facilities for school education to the 11-17 age group 
of children. 

4. Facilities of three-year degree course and two-year post-graduate 

education at college and university level. 

5 . To encourage technical, professional, vocational and industrial 
education and set up training centres for their development and 
improvement. 

6 . To expand adult education and make provision of libraries and 

reading rooms for the general public. 

7. To develop teachers training on healthy lines. 

8 . To make suitable arrangements for the supply of milk, breakfast, 
lunch and medicines to poor and weak boys. 

9. For eradicating unemployment, employment bureaus to be 
o pen-ed at important places. 

10. Special arrang'.:ments to be made for the education of physically 
and mentally retarded children and provide them all possible facilities. 

11. Social, cultural and recreational activities should be properly 
organised and displayed from time to time. 

12. There is a need to properly vitalise and strengthen educational 
administration. In this organisation, inspection and grant-in-aid system 
needs special emphasis. 

Thus Sargent report was a very comprehensive document for the 
development and improvement of education in India. It considered 
almost all aspects of education from primary to higher, technical, adult, 
teacher training, unemployment and administrative, etc. and gave 
useful recommendations. But due to certain reasons the educational 
plan was not implemented and till independence no changes took place 
in the system of education in India. 
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EVALUATION OF BRITISH SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 

Merits 

1. During British system of education, the country came in contact 
with European literature and science and hence made good progress in 
various fields. 

2. The effect of the system resulted in the modernisation of India 
in social, economic and educational fields. 

3. In this period, several political institutions were founded. This 
brought about great national and political awakening among the 
masses. 

4. British education gave Indian culture definite shape and direction. 

5. New methods and techniques of teaching were developed and 
implemented in this time. 

6 . Science education contributed much towards the development 
of the country, 

7. Fine arts also got due encouragement. This developed an aesthetic 
sense and artistic outlook among the people. 

8 . Some educational thinkers are of the view, that the credit for 
granting independence to India goes to Lord Macaulay, because 
his acts contributed significantly to the causes responsible for the same. 

From the above discussion, it can be inferred that the country gained 
a lot from the educational policy of the Britishers. In the words of Prof 
Nurullah and Naik, “The British educational administration did several 
good things which India will always acknowledge.*’ 

Demerits 

1. British education system was confined to the education of a 
particular class. It could not become the education of the common 
man. Thus its scope was very narrow and limited. 

2. It was not in tune with the needs, life, aspirations, atmosphere 
and demand of the people. 

3. The system of education failed miserably in evolving a national 
system of education or the country. 

4. The main objective of British education was to make Indians 
good clerks and interpreters. This made their thinking and outlook 
narrow and limited. 

5. English as the medium was thrust upon the student world and 
it thus failed to develop their personality fully. 

6 . During this period, education progressed at a snail’s pace and, 
therefore, resulted in backwardness. 

7. The policy of religious neutrality decreased faith and reverence 
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of the people in religion resulting in moral degradation. 

Conclusion 

The defects enumerated above lead us to conclude that “The British 
system of education failed to evolve a national system of education 
for the country.” The imperialistic policy of the government, ambi¬ 
guous educational objectives and lack of coordination between anglicists 
and classicists, etc. contributed to the malaise in the field of education. 
In the words of Prof A.N. Basu, “Even after 150 years of British rule 
in India the state of education had reached a level where only 6 per 
cent of the people were literate.” 

« 

QUESTIONS 

1. The Woods Despatch, 1854 laid the foundation of a sound system of educa¬ 
tion in India. Explain, bow? 

2. Evaluate the major recommendations of Indian Education Commission of 
1882. 

3. Explain Macaulay’s contribution to Indian education and give a critical 
estimate of his policy. 

4. Throw light on the main recommendations of Sadler Commission, 1917. How 
did it afTccl university education? 

5. Enlist the educational landmarks of British Period in historical order- 

6. Write notes on the following: 

(/) Sargent Report, 1944 

(fV) Gokhalc Bill. 1907 
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Chapter 4 

EDUCATION IN POST-INDEPENDENCE ERA 


Introduction 

On August 15. 1947 the Country became free from the foreign 
Yoke. A national government was formed at the centre and the work 
on framing a new 6onstitution started. For the development of educa¬ 
tion, the government of India appointed various committees and 
commissions with the sole purpose of bringing about radical changes 
in the education system of the country. A brief description of impor¬ 
tant landmarks is given below. 

RADHA KRISHNAN COMMISSTION, 1948 

A Commission under the chairmanship of the ex-president of India. 
Dr Radha Krishnan was appointed in 1948 with the object of sugges¬ 
ting suitable reforms in the field of higher education. Eminent educa¬ 
tionists Dr Zakir Hussain, Dr Siddhant and Dr Tara Chand etc. were 
important members of the Commission. It was the first Commission 
after independence for making useful recommendations on higher 
education. The Commission made a depth-study of the main problems 
of education and gave healthy suggestions for their solution. The main 
recommendations of the commission can be enumerated as under. 

(a) Aims of Education 

At the outset, the Commission considered the main objectives of 
higher education and laid down the following: 

(/) The aim of higher education should be all round development 
of a student^s personality. This included bis mental, physical, intellec¬ 
tual, moral and aesthestic development. 

(//) Emphasis on inculcation of basic principles and qualities of 
democracy namely, equality, liberty, fraternity and social justice to 
help citizens acquire a democratic way of life. 

(i7i) To instil among students the qualities of leadership necessary 
for different professions, politics and administration. 

(iv) Preservation and spread of cultural heritage of the past. 
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(6) Main Recommendations 

(i) The Commission dealt at length with regard to the quali- 
fiactions, pay scales, conditions of work and service, orientation, training 
and other problems connected with the teachers of universities and 
affiliated colleges. 

(i7) It prescribed healthy suggestions for raising the quality and 
standard of teaching and research in higher education. 

{in) The Commission recommended the division of the curriculum 
into general, literary and vocational categories keeping in view the 
interests, aptitude and inclination of students. 

(zv) It laid emphasis on introducing fellowship schemes for accelera- 
ting the pace of research works and suggested for providing liberal 
grants for the development of good libraries and laboratories. 

(v) The Commission gave important recommendations for the 
development of professional, technical and industrial education. 

(vi) Due place was given to religious and moral education in the 
curriculum aimed at creating a feeling of unity among all religions and 
through it to foster a feeling of unity. 

(viV) It recommended for the adoption of three>Ianguage formula as 
the medium of instruction. 

(vizz) The Commission gave some useful suggestions with regard to 
the system of examination and evaluation with due emphasis on inter¬ 
nal assessment. 

(zx) It suggested for the formation of student bodies in the universi¬ 
ties and colleges for the welfare of the students. 

(x) For promoting agriculture education the Commission recom¬ 
mended for the creation of agricultural universities and rural institu¬ 
tes on the pattern of Sweden and Denmark. 

(xz) The Commission also presented a detailed plan for the develop¬ 
ment of women education in the country. 

Conclusion 

To sum up, the Commission gave detailed recommendations almost 
on every aspect of higher education, for its all round development, 
improvement and progress. The result was that higher education 
prospered well in the country and several new universities were 
established in different states. The University Grants Commission was 
created by the government of India for providing liberal grants to 
univerisities and affiliated colleges for development and improvement. 
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MUDALIAR COMMSISION, 1952 

The Commission was named after its Chairman, Dr A. Laksharaana- 
swami Mudaliar. He was the Vice-Chancellor of Madras University 
and an eminent educationist. The commission is popularly known as 
Secondary Education Commission because it aimed at bringing about 
important reforms in the field of secondary education in the country. 
It is also called, the Bible of secondary education. The other members 
of the Commission were educationists like, Dr K.L. Shrimali and Sri 
K.G. Saiyidain, etc. The principal of Central Institute of Education 
(CIE), Delhi Sri A.N. Basu worked as secretary. 

The Commission gave detailed recommendations with regard to 
aims, curriculum, teacher training, their conditions of work and 
service, methods of teaching, e.xamination and evaluation, student 
welfare, medium of instruction, health and recreational activities and 
administration and supervision of secondary education in the country. 
The main recommendations can be enumerated as under: 

(/) Aims of Secondary Education 

(a) The chief aim of secondary education should be the develop¬ 
ment of democratic citizenship among students. This will help to 
grow among tliem the power of clear thinking enabling them to 
develop a comprehensive and scientific attitude and imbibe the spirit 
of discipline, cooperation, tolerance and social consciousness. 

(/)) The Commission aimed at the development of vocational 
efficiency among students. This was necessary for the progress of 
vocational, technical professional and industrial education. 

(c) It emphasised all round development of a child’s personality 
througii secondary education. This included his mental, physical, 
intellectual, and moral development. In the curriculum both curricular 
and co-curricular activities were emphasised. 

{d) To provide training for leadership to childien so that in the 
lime to come they may be able to provide right type of leadership to 
the counir> and bear responsibilities as efficient citizens. 

(c) Formation of character through the inculcation of moral and 
spiritual values. This was necessary for the growth of a good nation. 

(//) Main Recommendations 

(u) The Commission recommended for the reorganisation of the 
system of education at primary, junior and secondary level. It recom¬ 
mended 4 or 5 years primary or junior basic. 3 years junior or senior 
basic and 3 years secondary education in the country. In this way, 
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indirectly the Commission recommended higher secondary system 
instead of intermediate colleges. 

(Z>) It laid special emphasis on diversification of courses at the 
secondary level. It is to proceed keeping in view the ability, interest, 
inclination, aptitude and individual differences among the pupils. This 
led to the establishment of multi-purpose secondary school in the 
country. 

(c) The Commission recommended for establishing technical and 
industrial schools in large numbers. These institutions should be in 
the proximity of industries and provide training facilities of various 
types. 

{d) It emphasised on opening schools for the handicapped and back¬ 
ward childern including deaf, dumb, blind and retarded ones. 

(e) With regard to the medium of instruction, the Commission 
recommended that at the secondary stage each student should study 
at least two languages out of which one should be the regional. 

(/) The scope of secondary curriculum needed to be widened. It 
should be diversified with due emphasis on practical aspect and 
students should have ample freedom in the selection of subjects. 

ig) For raising the quality of textbooks, high power committees 
should be constituted both in the centre and states. 

(/j) Dynamic methods, techniques and other audio visual aids should 
be employed in teaching in order to make it much more clear, 
interesting and exact. 

(0 Schemes like self-discipline, religious and moral education. 
National Kadet Corps (NCC), red cross, first-aid, scouting and co- 
curricular activities, etc. should be organised from time to time. 

(j) Facilities of proper guidance and counselling should exist in 
educational institutions. For this guidance officers on regional basis 
and career masters in schools should be appointed. 

{k) For improving health of boys games should be organised on a 
regular basis. Provision of physical instructor and periodic inspection 
by the doctor should be made in schools. 

(/) In examinations, the new concept of evaluation should be adop¬ 
ted. They should be objective type and instead of marks, symbols should 
be used in evaluation. Cumulative record of each student should be 
maintained. It should be a continuous process. 

(m) The Commission specified the qualifications, pay scales, service 
conditions, triple benefit scheme (provident fund-cum-insurancc-cum- 
pension), period of superannuation and other facilities to be provided 
to secondary school teachers. 

in) It clarified the position of school inspection, administration, 
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constitution of managements, recognition, buildings, playgrounds, 
instructional material, working hours and leaves, etc. in greater details. 

The above discussion leads us to conclude that Mudaliar Commis¬ 
sion made some very important and useful recommendations for rais¬ 
ing the quality and standard of secondary education in the country. 

KOTHARl COMMISSION, (1964-66) 

To throw light on the comprehensive and integrated aspect of 
education and suggest measures for its improvement, the Government 
of India appointed a Commission in 1964 under the Chairmanship of 
Dr D.S. Kothari, the then Chairman of University Grants Commis¬ 
sion. 

The Commission consisted of several eminent Indian and foreign 
educationists. Notable among them were Dr P.N. ICripal, Dr V.S. 
Jha, Prof M.V. Mathur, Km S. Panandiker and Dr K.G. Saiyidain. 
Late Sri J.P. Naik acted as its secretary. The whole work was 
divided between 12 task forces and 7 working groups consisting of 
specialists and other general members. The Commission visited diffe¬ 
rent parts of the country for about 100 days and collected relevant 
data and other information through questionnaires, interviews and 
other devices. About 1000 people connected with education participat¬ 
ed in the work and a sum of Rs 15 Lakhs was spent. 

The Commission submitted its report in 1966. It provided a detailed 
plan of two decades (1966-86) of the development of education for 
the country. The name of the report is popularly known as ‘Educa¬ 
tion and National Development’. 

Question pertaining to the appointment of the Commission was 
raised from different quarters. What was the need of appointing it 
when after independence Radha Krishnan Commission, 1948 and 
Mudaliar Commission, 1952 had given detailed recommendations with 
regard to higher and secondary education, respectively? For this, it is 
essential to bear in mind that in this age of planning there was an 
urgent need to work out a comprehensive and exhaustive plan of 
education lor the future. Therefore, there was need to suggest improve¬ 
ment on every type and level of education namely, from primary to 
higher, technical, industrial, vocational, women and adult, etc. Apart 
from this, the Commissions of 1948 and 1952 were very much guided 
and mlluenced by western educational thought. This aroused a need 
to reconsider education in the Indian context. In fact, education 
should proceed in tune with national development. 

With these objectives in view, tnc then Central Education Minister 
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Sri M.C. Chagla initiated the plan of appointing the education Com¬ 
mission on July 14, 1964. The terms of reference of the Commission 
was to advise the Government of India on the general principles and 
policies for the development of education at all stages and in all its 
aspects. 

(i) National Goals of Education 

At the outset, the Commission discussed education in the context 
of national goals. The main goals set by the commission were the 
following: 

(a) The main problems before the country were to bring about self- 
sufficiency in food, economic progress, full employment, social and 
national unity and political development and, therefore, education 
should proceed in consonance with the national development. 

(b) Education should be directly related to the life, need and 
aspirations of the people. 

(c) It should be related to productivity and work-experience, social 
service, vocationalisation, development of science education, techno¬ 
logy, agriculture and research, etc. should find due encouragement in 
the system of education. 

(d) For strengthening social, national and emotional integration, it 
was thought necessary to implement the schemes of common school 
system, social and national service, community living, healthy language 
policy, development of educational services, facilities of international 
communication, arousal of national consciousness and a feeling of 
international understanding among the masses. 

(e) Education was supposed to be an important means of bringing 
about modernisation and change and hence there was need to develop 
it in a balanced way. It should foster democratic values and help to 
devcl^p an efficient citizenry. 

(/) An important role of education was to instil among students 
social, intellectual and moral values in order to bring about proper 
coordination between atom and ahimsa. 

(a) Main Recommendations 

1. Educational Structure. The Commission revamped and reorganised 
education and prescribed a clear-cut structure for each stage of educa¬ 
tion. The age for initiating the child into education was fixed at 6 -i-. 
The pre-primary or nursery stage may vary from 3 to 6. The primary 
stage had been divided into two parts i.e. lower primary of 4 or 5 
years and higher primary of 2 or 3 years. Similarly, secondary educa¬ 
tion had also been divided into two parts viz., lower secondary of 2 or 
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3 year-? and higher secondary of 2 years. The age range of these will 
vary from 6-1- to 18-h. There could be minor variations in different 
states as the situation demanded. According to the Commission, at 
the lower secondary stage vocational education of 1 to 3 years could 
be imparted in place of general education. The first public examina¬ 
tion would be held at class X. In this way, the commission recommen¬ 
ded the establishment of higher secondary schools In the country. It 
also prescribed a three-year degree course after higher secondary and 

two years postgraduate education. 

2. Teachers Status. Kothari Commission, 1966 gave healthy sugges¬ 
tions for the improvement of teaching profession. It earnestly hoped 
to attract talented persons to this profession. For the social, economic 
and professional growth of teachers the Commission suggested radical 
reforms with regard to their qualifications, pay-scales and conditions 
of work and service. The Commission was of the view that in this age 

of soaring prices a primary teacher should get at least a minimum of 

Rs 150 as basic pay. It clearly laid down the scales for teachers of 
other stages of education. The Commission also considered the possi¬ 
bilities of their promotions and other benefits like triple benefit scheme, 
etc. The superannuation age of a teacher was fixed at 60 but in special 
circumstances, it can be enhanced to 65 years. The teacher should get 
opportunities to attend sumn^ T institutes, seminars and conferences at 
least once in five years. Wuh regard to housing facilities, encourage¬ 
ment be given to the formation of cooperative housing societies. The 
tuitional work need to be properly organised. Teacher unions and 
federations be established and they should be permitted to participate 
freely in elections. 

At the higher level, facilities for research should be made available 
in abundance. The most important recommendation made by the 
Commission had been with regard to isolation in the field of teacher 
education. It was noticed that the teachers of different stages of educa¬ 
tion mostly live in isolation and there is no coordination between 
them. This had an adverse effect upon their thinking and attitudes. 
These barriers needed to be removed. There should be proper coordi¬ 
nation, cooperation and collaboration in their works. The functioning 
of teacher training institutions also needed drastic changes in their 
system. Teacher education associations should be organised at national 
and state level. 

3. School Curriculum. With regard to curriculum, the Commission 
recommended mother tongue, maths, science, health education, social 
studies and creative activities as the teaching subjects for children at 
primary stage. At the higher primary apart from other subjects, two 
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languages, art, education of moral and spiritual values, 
ence and social service should be included in the Curriculum. As for 
the lower secondary, the commission recommended three languages 
mother-tongue, Hindi and English—m addition to other subjects 
prescribed for higher primary stage. In higher secondary 
ianc^uages should be taught. Students should have enough 
the selection of other subjects. In this way, with certain niodifica^o^s, 
the Commission recommended the three-language formula. The Com¬ 
mission was of the view that for teaching three languages, lower second¬ 
ary is the most appropriate stage. . • i c 

The Commission emphasised for ‘he adoption of the prmc|pie of 

diversity in prescribing curriculum for boys and g.rls. It was of the 
view that in a democratic set-up education should proceed keeping in 
view the ability, interest, capacity, capability and inclination of indivi¬ 
dual child. Subjects like home-science, music and fine arts should find 
an important place in the curriculum for girls. Apart from these, the 
Commission recommended 20 per cent vocationahsation at the lower 

secondary and 50 per cent at the higher secondary stage^ 

4 Methods of Teaching. The Commission recommended for the adop¬ 
tion of dynamic methods of teaching. To achieve this, it was neces^ 
to hold tests and organise conferences, seminars and workshops from 
time to time. Help could be taken of the available audio-visual aids. It 
was the prime duty of the educational authorities to create a congenial 
atmosphere in educational institutions. Textbooks ought to be written 
by qualified and experienced teachers and published on healthy lines. 
Books should help to create interest among students and motivate 
them for learning. Due emphasis be laid on the practical aspect of 
education. At the national and state levels this work can be pursued by 

Apirt from these, facilities of guidance and counselling should be 
made available at the school stage. Career masters should perform this 
job at the secondary level. There is need to adhere to the new concept 
of evaluation. The nature of internal assessment should be comprehen¬ 
sive so that evaluation of different facets of a child personality might be 
possible. Efforts should be made to make the external examination as 

objective as possible. , . 

5 Equalisation of Educational Opportunities. In a democracy, it is 

necessary to provide equalisation of educational opportun.Ws to all 

sections of the community without any discrimination. The need ol 
the hour is to develop it on healthy lines. In the field of education, 
facilities for freeship, scholarship, book assistance and placement 
programmes, etc. should be made available to poor children on a 
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liberal basis. Education of girls, handicapped, schedule caste, backward 
classes and other weaker sections of society need special attention. 
Any differentiation or discrimination on the basis of boys and girls, 
rich and poor, upper or lower, village and city, etc. is improper. 
Poor but meritorious students should get all possible facilities. Apart 
from this, regional imbalances, if any, should be annihilated as far as 
possible. There is need to have remedial plans at the national and state 
level for this purpose. 

6. Higher Education. In the field of higher education, at the outset, 
the Commission made a special reference to the objectives of setting up 
universities. According to the Commission, the chief aim of a univer¬ 
sity should be to search and develop new knowledge. AH should work 
freely and fearlessly for the search for truth and attainment of excel¬ 
lence. 

For admission purposes, a selective admission policy should be evolved. 
The universities and colleges may constitute their own admission com¬ 
mittees granting admissions to students on merit basis, in this connec¬ 
tion the Commission had recommended, creating a central testing 
organisation at the top. For the time being English should be retained 
as the medium of instruction but gradually we should switch over to 
regional languages. Provision for the teaching of European and Russian 
language should also exist in universities. 

For progress in teacliing, establishment of good libraries is of prime 
importance. Instead of cramming on the part of the students, efforts 
should be made to help him in developing original thinking and proper 
understanding with regard to the concepts involved. Emphasis should 
be laid on the practical aspect of education. New system of evaluation 
need to be adopted in examinations. Provision for health service 
should exist in universities and colleges. Information and employment 
bureaus should be established to assist students to seek suitable avenues 
of employment. Co-curricular activities also play an important role in 
the de\’elopmeni of the personality of the students and hence they 
sliould be organised from time to time. 

For qualitative improvement of higher education, major universities 
should be established in the field of arts, science, agriculture, techno¬ 
logy and commerce, etc. and their standards should be comparable 
w ith an\ iini\ersity of this type in the world. The Commission laid due 
stress on university autonomy and recommended three types of auto¬ 
nomy namely, autonomy within the university, autonomy within the 
university system and autonomy in relation to outside agencies. The 
term of the vice-cliancellor was fi.xed at 5 years and age of retirement 
65 years. He should be an educationi>t of repute and wield enough 
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power for sttiooth ^uijic^nmg 
threw Ijght^ .ou-'the‘workinB 
inter-universitj^^p,V<^ It* suggested to the central and state govern¬ 
ments tc#^(>fo^de liberal grant to universities and colleges but not to 
interfere in their academic matters. 

7. Agricultural, Technical and Vocational Education. Kothari Com¬ 
mission, 1966 made detailed recommendations with regard to research, 
training and extension work in the field of education for agriculture. 
It suggested the creation of an agricultural university in each state 
with a big agriculture farm and agriculture colleges affiliated to it. 
Apart from these, help of the primary extension centres and com¬ 
munity development blocks should be sought for extension works in 
the vicinity. With regard to the development of technical education, 
semi-skilled and skilled workers be trained for industry. Training 
should also be made possible through part-time, own-time, sandwich 
and correspondence courses. In vocational education most important 
areas are engineering, medical, veterinary, teaching and law. For 
impetus to science education and research, summer institutes should be 
organised. The technical terms in science be translated into all Indian 
languages. It would be of utmost importance to develop a national 
policy for the progress of science and technology in the country. 

8. Adult Education. For the success of democracy, national develop¬ 
ment and progress, education of adults is essential. According to the 
Commission in the period of two decades (1966-86) every etfort should 
be made for the removal of illiteracy from the country. To achieve 
this target, at the initial stage, steps should be taken for the universali- 
sation of primary education. Provision for providing non-formal 
education to the age group of 15-35 should be made on a large-scale. 
In this crusade cooperation of students and teachers should be elicit¬ 
ed. Schools may act as community centres. There is an urgent need to 
launch a country wide programme of continuation education. Facilities 
for books, adult literature and other reading material should be made 
available on a liberal basis. Adult education should expand through 
selective and mass approach and correspondence courses. At national 
and state levels, adult education boards should be constituted and 
emphasis be laid on the functional aspect of adult education. 

9. Enrolment and Manpower. In order to establish proper liaison 
between enrolment and manpower there is need to evolve a national 
enrolment policy. This will depend upon public demand and the capa¬ 
city of the society. This involves provision of educational facilities in 
tunc with the avenues of employment. Education should be geared to 
employment and production and form a good basis for the dcvelop- 
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ment of manpower in the coimtry. 

10. Educational Planning and Administration. In this era of plan* 
ning, it is very essential to plan for education also. Education planning 
should proceed according to national development and aim at qualita¬ 
tive improvement. The Asian Institute of Educational Planning and 
Administration is performing a commendable job in this field. This 
work should proceed at local, state and national level on priority 
basis. In this context Kothari Commission, 1966, gave detailed recom¬ 
mendations with regard to the working of NCERT, UGC and Central 
Ministry of Education and Culture. Similarly, it has suggested mea¬ 
sures for the improvement of educational administration also at various 
levels. Financing of education had also been dealt at length by the 
Commission. In this way efforts had been made for the improvement 
of educational administration through a planned programme in 
phases. 

{Hi) Targets of the Commission 

Kothari Commission, 1966 had presented a twenty years (1986) 
programme of the development of education in India. It aimed at 
enhancing the income per capita from Rs 12 in 1965-66 to Rs 54 in 
1985-86. As for the expenditure to be incurred on education, the Com¬ 
mission stated that it was to be raised from Rs 600 crores to Rs 4,036 
crores. In this way 2.9 per cent of the national budget spent on educa¬ 
tion will become 6 per cent. In this, the Commission recommended 
that 2/3 of the total allocation should be spent on school education 
and the remaining 1/3 on higher education. In the first decade (1976/ 
attention be paid towards improving the condition of teachers with 
regard to their pay scales, etc. and in the next decade (1986) emphasis 
should be laid on developing seven years free and compulsory primary 
education and vocationalisation of secondary education. Higher educa¬ 
tion should come on priority after 1985. This would result in all 
round development of education and help in raising of standards. Each 
one would be absorbed in suitable employment and public life, free 
from the shackles of prevailing frustration and disillusionment. 

(/v) Evaluation of the Commission 

On the publication of the report of the Commission, there was 
mixed reaction in the public. Some welcomed it, while others vehe¬ 
mently criticised it. The Commission did a commendable Job by 
providing detailed recommendations on national goals, revised pay 
scales of teachers, isolation in teacher education, revised three-langu¬ 
age formula, science education, relating education to productivity. 
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work-experience and social service, university autonomy, idea of major 
universities, inter-disciplinary approach in research, equalisation of 
educational opportunities, relating manpower to enrolment and agri¬ 
culture education, etc. On the other hand, in some areas the Commis¬ 
sion failed to deliver the goods properly. The pay scales of university 
teachers were not found to be satisfactory. It very much lacked in their 
conditions of work and service. Appointment of foreign experts on the 
Commission was highly criticised and people charged that it failed to 
evolve a national system of education for the country. The neglect 
shown to Sanskrit and Hindi languages did not seem proper. The 
Commission also showed an attitude of indifference towards basic 
education. Some people are of the view that the way the Commission 
was organised, from that, much could not be expected. In spite of all 
this, it is to be admitted that the Commission was successful in pre¬ 
senting a very comprehensive report on every aspect of education after 
independence. 

NATIONAL POLICY OF EDUCATION, 1968 

Education has an important place in our social life. In its absence 
man’s life is full of darkness. In fact, education provides light to life 
and sustains it. Through it life progresses, improves and develops. 
Without education man is akin to animal. 

Society is a group of people. It is individual writ large. Education 
and society are closely related. Both affect and influence each other. 
Education helps in the progress of society and advanced society helps 
in raising the standard and quality of education. This makes the life of 
the individual better and fuller. 

In a democratic set-up there is need to evolve and develop a national 
system of education for the country. A national policy should have the 
following chief characteristics: 

1. The national policy should be directly related to the life, need 
and aspirations of the people. 

2. It is to grow out of the conditions prevailing in the country. This 
includes economic, social and political aspects. 

3. Education policy should encourage curiosity and originality. 

4. It should help to develop national resources on proper lines. 

5. Its nature should be practical, realistic and functional. 

6. A good policy should aim at changes modernisation and develop¬ 
ment. 

7. It helps in the inculcation of moral and spiritual values. 

5. It has to be creative and productive. 
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9. Education policy should make possible the development of a 
comprehensive and broad mental outlook among citizens. 

10. It may go a long way in strengthening national and emotional 
integration in the country. 

Basic Principles 

On the recommendations of the Kothari Commission, 1966, the 
Government of India appointed a Committee of M.P.’s in 1968 to lay 
down a national policy of education for the country. According to the 
report of the Committee, development of education should proceed on 
the following lines: 

1. Free and Compulsory Primary Education. Article 45 of Indian 
Constitution had stressed the need to provide free and compulsory 
primary education to the age group of 6 to 14. In this connection 
there is an urgent need to solve the acute problem of wastage and 
stagnation, so that all children may complete this stage successfully 
within a short period. Side by side, steps should be taken to tone up 
the system of administration and inspection. 

2. Raising the Status of Teachers. The role of teacher is of prime 
i mporiance in improving the quality of education and national develop¬ 
ment. The success of education is dependent upon his qualifications, 
character and professional efficiency. Teachers should be held in high 
esteem and veneration in the society. His conditions of work and 
service should be commensurate with his qualifications and responsi¬ 
bilities. Apart from other facilities, in-service programmes should be 
organiscil regularly in order io improve his vocational efficiency. 

3. Development of Languages. In order to develop education and 
strengilieii dctnocracv it is necessary to develop regional languages and 
make them the medium of instruction. This will help to bridge the 
gap existing between the clas.scs and the masses. Regional language as 
medium oi instruction sliould be made upto the university level. There 
is need to properly execute and stabilise three-language formula at the 
sccondar\' lew! bv the slate go\ernmctu^. In Hindi speaking areas, a 
southern language ^houid be taught to the students at the junior stage 
ot education. F-tlorts should be made to popularise Hindi throughout 
the country. In this connection .Article 35 of the Constitution should 
be properly eniorced. Sanskrit is a good subject to be taught at school 
and higher levels. Provision should also be made for the teaching of 
English, German, I-rcnch and Russian hnguagei. This will go a long 
way in the spread ol the knowledge of scic.nce and technology in the 
countrs’. 

4. Equalisation of Educational Opportenities. Efforts should be afoot 
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to provide equalisation of educational opportunities to all citizens with¬ 
out any discrimination. Regional imbalances with regard to educational 
facilities, if any, need correction. Proper facilities of education should 
exist in the hills, backward and rural areas. The scheme of common 
school system need to be adopted in order to foster national unity. 
Education of girls and the handicapped children need special care and 
should be provided on priority basis on a liberal scale. 

5. Development of Talent. Talent present in the country should be 
properly identified and developed to the full. Opportunities and facili¬ 
ties for tracing the talent should exist throughout the country. Poor 
but meritorious students should get all possible help in the shape of 
freeship, books assistance, scholarships and hostel facilities, etc. There 
is need to provide education of all types within the country in order to 
check the existing problem of brain drain. 

6. Work Experience and Social Service. There is need to establish 
proper liaison between school and society. Schools should act as minia¬ 
ture society and community centres. In order to relate education to 
productivity, work-experience and social service should form an 
integral part of education. This will instil in them the idea of dignity 
of labour, social welfare, self-help and bring in self-sufficiency. National 
reconstruction demands stress on practical and functional aspect of 
education. 

7; Science Education and Research. For the modernisation and 
industrialisation of the country there is need to expand the education 
of science and technology. Higher education should lead to research of 
a higher order resulting in new discoveries and inventions. Science and 
mathematics be made compulsory at the school stage. This will help to 
develop a scientific and objective outlook among children. Facilities 
for pursuing research should be made available in universities and 
colleges. In this emphasis should be laid on developing originality and 
achieving excellence. 

8. Education of Agriculture and Industry. India is basically an agri¬ 
cultural country. In the field of development we want to proceed from 
agricultural economy to industrial economy. Therefore, education of 
agriculture and industry needs special attention. Each state should 
establish agricultural universities and colleges. Similarly, technical and 
industrial schools be opened in large numbers. They should act in 
cooperation with the industries in the vicinity and should be as 
laboratories in order to fulfil the need of practical work properly. This 
will go a long way in the realisation of the dream of green and white 
revolution and industrialisation of the country. 

9. Production of Good Textbooks. Qualified and experienced teachers 
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should be attracted to write good textbooks in dififerent fields. The 
responsibility for this should lie on educational institutions. At the 
same time books should not be changed frequently and they should be 
cheap. There is need to organise committees at local, state and national 
level in order to improve their quality. Special ehiphasis should be 
laid on the production of books in regional languages on a large scale. 

10. Examination and Evaluation. The system of examination needs 
overhauling. It has to be valid and reliable resulting in the progress 
of the child. The system of cumulative records would be of immense 
help in this direction. In place of marks, grades should be assigned. 
Both internal and external examinations should be properly emphasised 
and arranged in an objective manner. 

11. Secondary Education. In India, secondary education is supposed 
to be the weakest link and hence education at this level needs to be 
properly organised and strengthened. The curriculum at this stage 
needs to be diversified. Special stress be laid on its technical and 
vocational aspects. It should be directly linked with employment and 
act as an end in itself. Secondary education should be spread over the 
areas of agriculture, industry, commerce, trade, medical science and 
arts, etc. 

12. Higher Education. For improving the quality of higher education, 
the ratio between teacher and pupil should be adequate. Facilities 
for laboratory, library, and research works be made available to tea¬ 
chers on a large scale. Care has to be taken in opening new universities 
and colleges. They should not be established at the cost of quality. In 
these research work should get due encouragement. It should be of a 
very high order resulting in original contribution on the part of the 
investigator. 

13. Part-time Education and Correspondence Courses. Facilities of 
part-time and correspondence courses should be provided in the 
country on a liberal basis. It should be within the reach of everyone, 
may they be, students, teachers and persons engaged in the field of 
agriculture and industry. This would enable them to increase their 
knowledge and get further promotions. This scheme should act as a 
system of continuation education for adults. 

14. Adult Education. It is neccssarj'to educate the illiterate masses 
which constitute the bulk of the Indian population. This will help to 
enhance their knowledge and enable them to participate effectively in 
democratic institutions. Enhancement in agricultural produce will also 
be possible through it. The aim of adult education should be to edu¬ 
cate for life, through life and throughout life. In literacy compaigns 
cooperation of teachers and students .would be of immense value. 
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Adult education should constitute an important part of social and 
national service. 

15. Games and Sports. For the development of a child’s personality, 
physical education plays an important part. Games and sports should 
be organised in educational institutions on a regular basis. They help 
to develop among students, sportsman spirit, fellow feeling, cooperation 
and social sensitiveness. Facilities of playgrounds, gymnasium halls 
and other games material be made available in institutions. Rallies, 
sports meet and matches, etc. should be organised at local, district, 
state and national levels throughout the year. 

16. Education of Minorities. In a democratic set-up there is neeJ to 
provide adequate protection, facilities and encouragement to minorities. 
Proper arrangement for freeship, book aid and scholarships, etc. be 
made available to them on the basis of equality. Minorities too should 
get equal opportunity for the development of their talent. 

17. Elducational Structure. The structure of education at various 
levels should be reorganised in accordance with the recommendations 
of Kothari Commission, 1966. Ail stages should switch over to 10-r2 
+ 3 pattern as soon as possible. This provides for ten years school 
education, two years higher secondary and three years degree course. 
The higher secondary stage of two years may be included with the 
school or the college education as the situation demands. The state 
governments should cooperate in this matter. There ought to be 
proper coordination between the central and state governments. The 
national policy of education should be revised after every five years in 
the country suggesting measures for its development and improvement 
on healthy lines. 

Conclusion 

The above discussion makes it amply clear that the chief aim of 
national policy is to streamline the system of education, strengthen 
national unity, develop a social system based on democratic ideals of 
equality, liberty, fraternity and social justice, consider national and 
social service as an integral part of education, develop a feeling of love 
and respect for different cultures and lay due emphasis on the inculca¬ 
tion of social, moral and intellectual values among students. 

EDUCATIONAL STRUCTURE OF 10 + 2 + 3 

The recommendations of Kothari Commission, 1966 brought about a 
radical change in the system of education. It recommended the edu¬ 
cational structure of I0-I-2-I-3. The formula is an important step for 
improving the existing condition of education. This will relate education 
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to productivity and help to solve the problem of educated unemploy¬ 
ment from the country. 

But much will depend upon how far we would be able to catch the 
spirit involved and successfully implement it in order to get good 
returns. The chief aim is to impart useful knowledge and through it 
bring about qualitative improvement in the prevailing system' of edu¬ 
cation. In the words of Prof Rais Ahmed “The new pattern of educa¬ 
tion envisages major changes both in the content and methodology of 

teaching.” A detailed description of the various stages of education 
as enunciated in the formula is given below for close scrutiny. 

(fl) Ten Years General Stream of Education 

In the new plan of education first ten years education has been 
decided to be the same for all categories of children. In this all subjects 
have been made compulsory. Introduction of science and maths at the 
school stage assumes greater importance in the system. Science educa¬ 
tion will act as a method of enquiry, and help to develop proper atti¬ 
tudes, culture and a healthy lifestyle among children. They are 
acquainted with practical knowledge of physical, biological and social 
sciences, and thus about the physical and social environment present 
around them. 

In view of the above, the Central Board of Secondary Education 
and Delhi schools had implemented this scheme in class IX from July, 
1975. Apart from these, almost all state governments had accepted it 
in principle and are executing it gradually. 

At high school stage, the curriculum had been divided into four 

main groups, namely, languages, maths, physical sciences and social 
sciences. Each group consists of 150 marks. Physical sciences include 
physics, chemistry and biology whereas history, geography, civics, 
economics and commerce form social sciences. Apart from these, health, 
physical education and work-experience have also been given due 
place in the curriculum. In work-experience out of 14 different areas 
a school may clioose one. Among these, photography gadgets repair, 
horticulture, tailoring and embroidery, cooking, basic engineering and 
crop sowing, ele. are important. 

There will be no theoretical examination in physical education and 
work-experience. Competence in these will be tested internally. In 
evaluation, students will be assigned grades instead of marks. It will 
run into seven grades from A to G with no provision of pass or fail. 
Apart from written, students will also be examined orally in an 
informal way. Progress report of each student will be prepared. For 
gifted children more challenging programmes will be organised. 
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(6) VocationalisatloD of Curriculum at +2 Stage 

The experiences gained through a wider general education at 
ten years schooling can be reaped further in pursuing education at +2 
stage. This will help children in the selection of areas of their interests 
and aptitudes. Thus, at + 2 stage, efforts would be made to make the 
curriculum much more practical and functional and an end in itself 
rather than purely a theoretical exercise. It would be life-centred and 
realistic. 

In this system, apart from languages, students will have option to 
offerfor one stream out of the two namely, the academic and voca¬ 
tional. The vocational stream will be terminal as per recommendations 
of the Kothari Commission, 1966. Girls may offer for home science. 
In all, students wilt get education in five subjects. 

Under vocationalisation, provision will be made for providing train¬ 
ing in the field of different avocations like agriculture, typing, steno¬ 
graphy, music, poultry, gardening, forestry, fishing, piggery and bee 
keeping, etc. with the object of making secondary education terminal, 
employment-oriented and direct y useful to students. This has to be 
to the tune of 50 per cent so that half of the student population 
could be absorbed in gainful employments and stopped from studying 
further. 

(c) College Education at -1-3 Stage 

Students offering academic stream at -f 2 stage will be free to pursue 
education further at -1-3 stage in the colleges. At this stage, they are 
expected to possess greater maturity, mental development and capacity 
to grasp various concepts in proper perspective. 

In college education, teachers are expected to employ dynamic and 
progressive methods of teaching. In this, tutorials, seminars, debates, 
symposium, projects and field works are of great importance. Efforts 
should be made to develop critical thinking and creativity among 
students. There is need to lay special emphasis on the proper use 
of library facilities, in order to acquire originality of views and 
practical knowledge. In this direction, the University Grants Com¬ 
mission and Indian Council of Social Sciences Research (ICSSR) have 
already started working on evolving new curriculum and evaluation 
techniques in various disciplines for this stage of education. 

Merits of the Pattern 

1. The educational structure of 10-1-2-1-3 will go a long way in the 
all round development of a student’s personality and create awareness 
for meeting social obligations among them. 
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2. It will provide immense help in making students good citizens 
and prepare them for future life. 

3. Vocationalisation of secondary education, if implemented in 
right earnest, would enable to control and to a great extent solve the 
serious problem of educated unemployment in the country. 

4. The concept of work-experience will take students from the 
world of education to the world of work and thus help to minimise 
the lag between theory and practice. 

5. Qualitative improvement of education would be possible by 
adopting the structure. 

6. The new system will bring about important changes in the Con¬ 
tent and methodology of teaching. 

7. Education would become much more practical and functional 
and help in the development of skills. 

8. It will give birth to creativeness, originality and productivity. 

9. General education would develop a healthy, comprehensive and 
scientific attitude among the students. 

Demerits of the Pattern 

1. Implementation of the scheme will bring about various difficul¬ 
ties in the way. 

2. If not implemented properly, its results would be disasterous. 

3. Lag between theory and practice will continue. 

4. Difficulties will be experienced in the implementation of the 
•scheme of vocationalisation of education at the initial stage. 

5. Work-load on students would increase. 

6. Possibilities of wastage will be greater. 

7. There will be paucity of properly trained and qualified teachers 
in technical subjects, while in others, they may be in surplus. 

Criticising 10 - 1 - 2 - 1-3 system ex-Prime Minister Morarji Desai said, 
“Unless we make a fundamental change in our attitude to education 
and the content of education, I am afraid, patch work is not going 
to do us any good and, that is, what is happening.** (Education Minis¬ 
ters Conference, August 11, 1977.) 

But this does not mean that the prospects of its success are bleak. 
As stated earlier, much will depend upon implementing it in the true 
spirit. Undoubtedly, the structure can create miracles in solving the 
problem of massive educated unemployment prevailing in the country. 

NEW NATIONAL POLICY OF EDUCATION. 1979 

When Janata government came in power in the centre, it very 
strongly felt that the existing system of education in the country 
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suffered from a large number of deficiencies and defects and it could in 
no way be called a truly national system of education. Therefore, the 
then Central Education and Social Welfare Minister, Dr Pratap 
Chand Chandra, convened a meeting of the eminent educationists of 
the country to prepare a draft of a new national policy of education 
and send it to the state governments for comments and then discuss 
it in the parliament. The main recommendations of the draft had been 
the following: 

(i) Need and Importance 

Tfie sole aim of an ideal system of education is to make full develop¬ 
ment of innate physical and intellectual powers of the individual and 
make him aware about the human and social values. Accordingly, the 
chief aim of education should be formation of character and upli ftment 
of democratic, secular and socialistic values. This will enable them to 
lead a happy life and work as responsible members of the society. 
There is no denying the fact, that only a healthy development of 
individuals can help to build a strong nation. There is also need to 
reorganise the content. This will gear the process of education in 
tunc with the innate powers, needs, life and aspirations of the people. 
Instead of teaching, stress should be laid on learning. In the system of 
education, it is the learner or student who is of prime importance. 

For the realisation of the above stated objectives, the draft had 
suggested that as per recommendations of Ishwar Bhai Patel Com¬ 
mittee, at all stages community service (CS) and socially useful produc¬ 
tive work (SUPW) should be an integral part of education. This will 
help to instil self-confidence and respect for dignity of labour among 
students. Education be directly related to production. Moral education 
should also get proper place in the curriculum. It is the duty of the 
institutions and teachers to achieve these objectives through the execu¬ 
tion of curricular and co-curricular programmes in schools. Side by 
side, the system should be so geared that it meets the needs of modern 
India. Citizens be acquainted with the basic concepts of liberty, equality 
and justice. The educational system needs to be flexible and in accord¬ 
ance with the situations and environment prevailing in the country. 
Efforts should be afoot to cover the gap existing between the educa¬ 
tion of classes and masses so that the sense of inferiority or superio¬ 
rity may vanish. As laid down in the directive principles of state policy 
of the Constitution, top priority should be given to provide free general 
education to all children upto fourteen years of age so that through the 
fundamental knowledge of the three R'sand command over language a 
scientific outlook may develop in them. 
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iii) Primary Education 

In primary education, emphasis be laid on the development of 
individuality and character. This needs reorganisaton of the curri¬ 
culum. Apart from the traditional values and composite culture, atten¬ 
tion should be paid to the realities of life and future possibilities. There 
is a need to adopt the policy of multiple-point entry in the admission 
of childern to different classes. In the context of the study of language, 
maths, history, environment and cultural values, importance should be 
given to general science and physical education. Apart from these, 
craft and dignity of labour should find due place in the curriculum. 
Agriculture and gardening can be started where facilities exist. Simi¬ 
larly, there is a need to change the process of learning by the students. 
Instead of formal education, emphasis be laid on creative and recrea¬ 
tional activities. Formal education should not be given more than three 
hours in the school time. 

In this way, the draft gave top priority to the universalisation of 
primary education. The target fixed by the government was to provide 
education to 90 per cent childern of the age group of 6-14 by 1982-83. 
Socially useful productive work should be the integral part of the 
curriculum. It is to be related to environment, flexible in nature and 
help to develop a scientific attitude. The system of evaluation should 
be coihprehensive. Let no one fail upto class VIII. A sum ot Rs 900 
orores i.e. 46 per cent of the educational budget has been earmarked 
for primary education in the Sixth Plan. 

{Hi) Secondary Education 

For developing the neighbourhood, the school should act as a 
community centre and the community also should take interest in the 
school activities. The talent present in the society be properly utilised 
by the school. Emphasis should be laid to evolve a common school 
system of education. It means, to improve the common school qualita¬ 
tively, so that it may be able to compete with the public schools 
system. In this way, the draft recommeded directly to develop the 
scheme of neighbourhood and common schools and indirectly to 
liquidate the public schools. 

The whole educational system should constitute a well-knit chain 
with secondary education as its centre. In this, primary education is 
to act as the base and the structure of secondary education so develop¬ 
ed that it enables students to get adequate knowledge and skill useful 
for future life. Therefore, education at secondary level should be very 
comprehensive and should act as a terminal point for those who are 
unable to pursue higher education. Side by side, for those who intend 
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to study further, it should act as a strong base. The system at secondary 
level should be so constituted that shift from one stream to another 
may be easily possible. 

Secondary curriculum should be diversified. It should be vocational 
biased. In this, opportunities for change in vertical and horizontal 
direction should exist. Curriculum should aim at all round development 
of a child’s personality. In rural areas, it should be linked with health, 
housing, irrigation, electricity and cottage industries. The school and 
community need act in unison. 

iivY Higher Education 

The Committee recommended a three-year degree course with provi¬ 
sion of either two years pass course or three years honours course at 
the higher level. It also proposed for the facility of post-graduation 
and further research. The curriculum of higher education should be 
reorganised and based on inter-disciplinary approach. It should cater 
adequately to the needs of the students and help in national develop¬ 
ment and social change. At undergraduate level, programmes encou¬ 
raging creative and constructive works should be organised and socially 
useful productive work should form an integral part of education. 

In universities, fundamental and applied research should be encourag¬ 
ed. Proper liaison should exist between university, college and society. 
Like teaching and research, extension works should also progress on 
the same footing. Students energy should be utilised in rural and 
community development works. In the field of higher education 
facilities of private, part-time and correspondence courses should be 
enhanced. In matters of students admissions, a policy of selective 
admissions need be adopted and only the talented and meritorious 
students should be admitted. Facilities in agriculture universities should 
be extended and related to development schemes. Agricultural science 
centres should be opened in rural areas. National social service (NSS) 
should form an integral part of higher education. 

(v) Medium of Instruction 

At all levels of education, regional language should be the medium 
of instruction. Mother tongue should be retained as the medium at 
primary stage. Facility of teaching English or a foreign language 
should also exist in schools so that students may acquaint themselves 
with the new and specialised knowledge. Three-language formula 
should be implemented at the lower secondary level. This provides 
for the teaching of a southern language apart from Hindi and English in 
the northern region and teaching Hindi apart from a regional language 
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and English in the southern regions of the country. 

(v/) Mode of Evaluation 

In the educational system as far as possible, cramming should be 
discouraged. The system of evaluation need be broad-based. It should 
be based on the total experiences gained through curricular and co- 
curricular activities. In the whole educational system, three public 
examinations should be held after class X, XII and at under graduate 
level. In this, by and by credit system based on the principle of free 
learning should be introduced. Admissions should take place at various 
points. A policy of internal assessment and continuous sessfonal 
evaluation should be adopted in this regard. 

(v//) Teacher Education 

For improving the standard and quality at all levels of education, 
the role and importance of teachers should be understood in proper 
perspective. There should be motivation towards creativeness. Teachers 
should be proud of their profession and make constant efforts for 
improving vocational efficiency. They should have academic freedom 
for conducting experiments and research works objectively. The 
curriculum of teachers training at primary and secondary level should 
undergo radical and drastic changes, so that teachers may be able to 
play a suitable role in bringing about suitable reforms in the field oF 
education. They should help in improving the quality of education and 
thus help to raise standards. 

(yiii) Adult Education 

Along with primary education, the draft had presented an elaborate 
plan of educating the adults of 15-35 age-group in the next five 
years. The programme is to be launched under non-formal education. 
The scheme of functional literacy and continuation education for 
adults should be augmented in cooperation with various institutions 
and organisations. For improving adult education, there is need to 
elicit the cooperation of school teachers, local self-government pan- 
chayats, district boards, social reformers and other departments. 

The aim of adult education is not only to eradicate illiteracy but to 
make adults conscious of the problems of their daily life. Chief among 
them are family planning, health, nutritious diet and care of mother 
and child. 

Miscellaneous 

For improving education, persistent efforts should also be made to 
elicit the cooperation of private enterprise. Scholarships to students- 
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should be provided liberally on merit-cum-means basis. Adequate 
opportunities for developing the talent should be provided. Students 
hailing from rural, backward and weaker sections be given proper 
facilities. In public schools, fees, curriculum and medium of instruction 
be made similar to common schools. Religious and minority commu¬ 
nities right to manage institutions in their own way should be properly 
protected. Education at primary stage be made free and compulsory. 
Of course, fees can be realised at secondary and higher level. It should 
be cost-oriented. In the Sixth Plan, a sum of Rs 2500 crores have 
been earmarked for education. In this, on priority basis, approxi¬ 
mately, Rs 900 crores had been allotted to primary and Rs 600 crores 
to adult education. The rest will be spent on secondary, technical, 
agricultural, industrial and vocational education. 

The above discussion clearly reveals that the draft proposed by 
the Janata Government laid special emphasis on implementing the 
programmes of universalisation of primary education, priority to 
adult education, multiple-point entry, socially useful productive work, 
community living, three-language formula, three points of examina¬ 
tions, establishment of a composite culture, two phases of secondary 
education, neighbourhood school, common school system, three-year 
degree course, correspondence course, rural development service, 
merit-cum-means scholarship, free and compulsory primary education, 
facilities to rural, backward and weaker sections and control on 
public schools, etc. 

NATIONAL ENROLMENT POLICY. 1982 

For envisaging a national enrolment policy for the country, the 
University Grants Commission had recommended the following six- 
point programme to be implemented in the country: 

(0 Regularisation of admissions in order of merit. 

(i'O Checking the establishment of universities and colleges except 
in backward areas. 

{Hi) Vocationalisation of secondary education and its impact on 
university admissions. 

(iv) Restricting the courses at the first degree level. 

(v) Facilities of more enrolment in correspondence courses. 

(v/) Equali-ation of educational opportunities for weaker sections. 

NATIONAL COMMISSIONS ON EDUCATION. 1983 
The Government of India has set up a National Commission headed 
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by the University Grants Commission Vice-Chairman Prof. Rais 
Ahmed to advise on matters relating to teachers at the higher educa¬ 
tion level including technical education. Another National Commis ¬ 
sion headed by the chairman of the Indian Council of Philosophical 
Research Prof. D.P. Chattopadhyaya will look after issues relating to 
teachers at the school stage. 

According to an Education Ministry announcement the terms of 
reference of the two commissions will be to: 

(0 recommend measures needed for attracting and retaining talen¬ 
ted persons in the teaching profession and widening the base for 
recruitment, particularly of women; 

{it) suggest measures for fostering dynamism in the profession and 
responsiveness to developments elsewhere in the world; 

{Hi) review and recommend the application of improved methods 
and technology of teaching; 

(iV) identify the role of teacher’s organisations in professional growth 
and professional consciousness; 

(p) look into the feasibility of evolving an acceptable and imple- 
mentable code of conduct for teachers; 

(v/) lay down objectives for the teaching profession with reference 
to the search for excellence, breadth of vision and cultivation of 
values in keeping with the country’s heritage and ideals of democracy, 
secularism and social justice; 

{vii) identify steps to be taken to give an appropriate status to the 
members of the profession; 

(vm) recommend measures to enhance the role of teachers in faci¬ 
litating, motivating and inspiring students in the acquisition of skills 
and values and promoting through them, the spread of scientific 
temper, secular outlook, environmental consciousness and civic res¬ 
ponsibility; 

(/^) identify the role of teachers in integrating education with 
development work in the community and home. 

QUESTIONS 

1. ‘Kothari Commission, 1966 is one of the most comprehensive commission 

after independence in education.’ Justify statement. 

2. Critically examine the national policy of education in India. 

3. Give a brief account of the new pattern of education 10-1-24-3 and point 

out its merits and demerits. 
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Chapter 5 


EDUCATION UNDER FIVE-YEAR PLANS 


We Indians are good planners but bad implementers. 


PROF. J.P. Naik 
Educational Planning in India 


Introduction 

On achieving independence in 1947 India had to face innumera¬ 
ble economic and social problems. Chief among them were problems of 
refugees, shortage of foodgrains, neglected agriculture, industry and 
adult illiteracy. Only 18 per cent of the population was literate. Apart 
from these, several inequalities and defects were also discemable. To 
overcome them, it was felt that the country should plunge into the 
work of formulating development plans. Pandit Ja^aharlal Nehru, 
ex-Prime Minister of India, evinced keen interest in the formulation 
and execution of various five-year plans in the country. At the initial 
stage, full advantage of five-year plans launched in China and Russia 
was reaped. 

At the outset, the national government appointed a Planning Com¬ 
mission in 1950 and Pandit Nehru himself acted as its President. The 
Commission consisted of experts from the fields of education, agri¬ 
culture, science, commerce and industry, etc. The main task of the 
Commission was to formulate plans and suggest measures with regard 
to development works. Planning In India aimed at attaining social 
independence through economic development. 

Planning is a continuous process dealing with decisions to be exe¬ 
cuted in future. This is done in view of some pre-determined goals to 
be achieved. The resources available are utilised on the basis of priori¬ 
ties. Thus planning entails three things: (a) pre-determined goals, (6) 
scarce resources and (c) priorities. 

Planning for education means balanced development of education 
at various levels in the context of the needs of the country leading to 
economic and social development. The development of manpower 
through education helps in accelerating production and thus raising 
the standard of living of the people. 
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FIRST FIVE-YEAR PLAN (1951-56) 

While presenting the blue-print of the First Five-Year Plan for 
education, the Planning Commission expressed the hope that by the 
end of the Plan, the country would be able to achieve the following 
targets: 

1. The plan would make possible the education of 60 per cent child¬ 
ren of the age group of 6-11 years. 

2. Similarly, for the education of girls it was assessed to be about 

35 per cent. 

3. At the secondary level, the estimate of the increase of the number 
of boys and girls was 18 and 12 per cent respectively. 

4. Arrangements would be made for achieving 30 per cent education 
of adults of 15-35 age group. 

Main Recommendations 

1. Basic education to develop as a national system of education. 

2. Improvement of secondary and higher education. 

3. Improvement in the pay scales, conditions of work and service 
and training of teachers. 

4. Development of technical and vocational education. 

5. Encouragement of women education. 

Expenditure 

The Commission had a very ambitious plan for the development of 
education in the country but later expressed its inability to arrange 
for the huge amount involved and ultimately a sum of Rs 169 crores 
was ear-marked for the development of education in the country. Out 
of this amount Rs 44 crores were made available by the central govern¬ 
ment and the remaining Rs 125 crores by the States. In this connec¬ 
tion, the Commission also suggested for eliciting local cooperation in 
the shape of land and donations, etc. In rural areas help of community 
development blocks was proposed to be sought in the construction of 
buildings, etc. In spite of all this, the amount proved to be insufficient 
and much progress could not be expected. 

The plan suffered from certain deficiencies and defects and hence 
development plans were not implemented properly. Money was mis¬ 
used. The educational system itself was faulty. 

Vchievements 

In spite of certain lacunas, the experiment bad its importance. The 
7 lanning Commission and the governments learnt a lot from the 
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experiences. An attitude toward development works was developed 
in the public. Though the achievements were not well marked because 
of the vastness of the country, the plan undoubtedly helped to prepare 
an edifice of educational development in the country and succeeded 
in the planning and execution of the Second Five-Year Plan on right 
lines. 

SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLAN (1956-61) 

The Second Five-Year Plan was launched by the Planning Commis¬ 
sion in 1956. In this, care was taken to protect it from the defects 
faced in the implementation of the First Plan and direct it on healthy 
lines. 

First, the Planning Commission fixed the targets to be achieved in 
the plan. This proceeded keeping in view the priorities. It aimed at 
bringing about appreciable progress in education and improve the- 
condition of employment. The following targets were fixed for tho 
Secondary Plan: 

1. To develop primary education with special reference to the exten¬ 
sion of the basic scheme of education. 

2. To expand general education and to provide educational facilities 
for the same. 

3. To establish multi-purpose schools at the secondary level as per 
recommendations of the Mudaliar Commission, 1952. This included 
diversified and multi-lateral courses. 

4. To work for raising the educational standard of the universities 
and colleges. 

5. To develop social culture and execute new programmes of adult 
education on proper lines. 

6. To provide facilities for the expansion of technical, professional 
and industrial education. 

7. To strengthen the administrative and supervisory works. 
Expenditure 

The amount allocated for the Second Plan just the double of the 
First Five-Year Plan. It was about Rs 307 crores. 

Achievements 

The Commission had a high imagination with regard to the Second 
Plan but its organisation remained weak. In the Plan, education was not 
given an important place. Significant improvement could not be made 
possible in the condition of primary education. At the secondary stage> 
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though several multi-purpose secondary schools were established, the 
experiment proved to be costly. Significant progress was visible at 
the university level with the help of University Grants Commission. 
Construction of buildings, libraries, laboratories and women’s educa¬ 
tion got due encouragement and an amount four times greater than 
the First Plan was spent on these items. Though a large number of 
women teachers were trained, their condition of work and service was 
not satisfactory. Technical, professional and industrial education also 
made significant progress. But the attitude of government and adminis¬ 
tration was, generally, indifferent. Some people opined that it was not 
a real plan of education. Establishment of only a few institutions was 
the main achievement of this period. 

THIRD FIVE-YEAR PLAN (1961-66) 


In the Third Five-Year Plan, emphasis was laid for speeding up the 
developmental works. The Plan provided for education as an integral 
part of national life. The Commission fixed the following targets for 
the Third Five-Year Plan: 

1. To make provision for education of children of the age group of 
6-11 years and raise their standard. 

2. To establish close link between education and science and develop 
science education at secondary and university level. 

3. To make efforts for the development and improvement of techni¬ 
cal and vocational education and through these to make available the 
various means of life. 

4. To improve the training of teachers at each level and to adopt 
new methods and techniques for its progress. 

5. To develop recreational and cultural programmes. 

Expenditare 

The amount earmarked for the Third Plan was made double to 
what it was in the Second Plan. It was proposed to spend about Rs 
600 crores in the Third Plan. The amount spent on primary education 
was increased further. In technical education it was about three times 
of the Second Plan. Similarly, it was enhanced on other types of 
education and training. 

Achievements 

In the Third Plan, basic education expanded a great deal. People 
became conscious about its nature and importance and in selected 
areas with the help of development blocks several model senior 
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basic schools were founded. The expenditure on se condary and higher 
education also increased considerably. Similarly, teachers training also 
got due impetus. Emphasis was laid on expanding the laboratory 
facilities in order to improve science education. The functioning of 
multi-purpose secondary schools was further vitalised and improved. 

A plan for the improvement of examination system was prepared. 
In the field of higher education. University Grants Commission allotted 
huge sums for the construction of buildings and providing hostels, 
libraries and other research works on a liberal basis. During the Third 
Plan, technical education made significant progress. Polytechnics and 
engineering education also expanded and several technical and indus¬ 
trial schools were founded. Women education also progressed well 
but their number increased mostly in cities. 

FOURTH FIVE-YEAR PLAN (1979-74) 

The Fourth Five-Year Plan was to be implemented from April 1966 
but due to devaluation of rupee, war of 1962 and 1965, and decrease 
in agricultural production in 1966-67 etc. it could not be finalised in¬ 
time. The Plan also needed necessary modifications and adjustments 
in the context or the report of Kothari Commission, 1966. The Plan¬ 
ning Commission was also reorganised in September 1967. Therefore, 
the outline of the plan was submitted to the National Development 
Council in December 1967 for final approval. The Planning Commis¬ 
sion fixed the following targets for the Fourth Five-Year Plan: 

1. To establish direct relationship between manpower and enrolment 
so that economic development of the country may proceed on healthy 
lines in a balanced way. 

2. To remove dissparities disimilarities and inequalities of all types 
prevailing in the country. 

3. To strive for eradicating educated unemployment from the 
country. 

4. To raise the standard of living of the people. 

Expenditure 

The Plan came in force from April 1969. It consisted of Rs 1300 
crores. Out of this amount, a sum of Rs 323 crores (29 per cent) was 
the centre’s share, Rs 815 crores (68 per cent) that of the states and 
Rs 72 crores of centrally administered areas. Rs 90 crores were to be 
borne by the private sector. As the three years elapased, this amount 
was reduced to Rs 809 crores in which Rs >9 crores were in the 
central sector and 750 crores to be managed by the states. 
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Main Recommendations of the Commission 

1. Emphasis should be laid on raising the standard of education. 

2 To encourage training of various professions and occupations. 

3. Proper arrangements should be made for imparting free and 
compulsory primary education for children of 6-14 years of age. 

4. Facilities of scholarships and books assistance, etc. should be 
made available to the poor but talented and meritorious students. 

5. To expand teacher education on a large scale. 

With regard to the Fourth Five-Year Plan, the then, Central Educa¬ 
tion Minister Dr V.K.R.V. Rao had commented, “We have to give a 
new direction to education. It is necessary to establish close relation¬ 
ship between education and economic development. Education is to be 
understood in the context of production. Its main job is to develop 
human resources. Both education and training help in the production 
of human wealth. Our attitude towards education should be scientific 
and development of education in the Fourth Plan should proceed on 
these lines.’* 

FIFTH FIVE-YEAR PLAN a974-79) 

Blueprint . 

In collaboration with the Central Ministry of Education and Social 
Welfare the Planning Commission prepared a draft outline for the 
development of education at various levels in the country. A sum of 
Rs 3200 crores was proposed to be spent. It was four times that of the 
Fourth Plan. The Plan aimed at “Stipulating transformation of the 
entire educational system, promote economic growth and develop¬ 
ment and accelerate the country’s progress towards socialism. 

The Plan was first considered by various committees in greater 

details and finally got the approval of the Central Advisory Board of 

Education (CABE) on September 18, 1972. The targets were curtailed 

further and finally a sum of Rs 1726 crores was decided to be spent 

on education. Out of this amount, Rs 484 crores were in the central 
sector, Rs 1155 crores by states and Rs 80 crores by centrally adminis¬ 
tered areas. The Plan came into force from April 1974. 

Main Recommendations 

1. The Plan aimed at the reorganisation of the curriculum, improve¬ 
ment in the methods of teaching, changes in the examination system, 
textbooks reform and development of instructional material. 

2. For raising the standard of education, it proposed to start a 
model comprehensive secondary school in every district and a model 
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primary school in each community development block. The work was 
to proceed on the line of ‘seed farm technology.* These institutions 
would provide extension services to the other neighbouring institu¬ 
tions. 

3. Facilities of freeship, scholarships and hostel, etc. were to be 
provided to the meritorious but backward children in these institutions. 

4. The standard of a large number of primary, middle, and second¬ 
ary schools would be raised. This was to be done through institutional 
planning and local cooperation. The state governments also extended 
help in this work. 

5. The target of free and compulsory primary education to the 
childern of 6-11 years was proposed to be realised by 1975-76 and 
that of 11-14 years by 1980-81. 

6. To provide facilities for the development of pre-primary educa¬ 
tion to the socially backward classes. 

7. Emphasis was to be laid on 50 per cent vocationalisation of 
secondary education. 

8. National scholarship scheme was to be extended further. 

9. Youth movements were to be organised to educate persons in the 
age group of 14-25. 

10. Educated unemployed were to be provided sufficient job 
opportunities. 

11. Efforts were to be made for the development, consolidation and 
improvement of technical education. A sum of Rs 225 crores was 
ear-marked for this purpose. 

12. At all stages of education, education for citizenship formed an 
integral part of the curriculum. This included inculcation of moral and 
cultural values and history of national movements, etc. 

13. Curriculum of primary stage was to be linked with the environ¬ 
ment of the child. Apart from the learning of the 3 R’s, work experi¬ 
ence and social service were given due place in the curriculum. 

14. Some basic craft or trade was made a compulsory part of the 
curriculum in classes IX and X. 20 per cent students were to get the 
facilities of offering vocational subjects at this stage. 

15. The secondary level was :o have two types of courses, name y 
general and vocational. 50 per cent students were to be provided 
facilities of offering vocational subjects and to be absorbed in gainful 
employments. 

16. The curriculum o the higher education was revitalised and 
reorganised. The changes were based on the principles of flexibility, 
diversity and modernisation. Some new universities were also to be 
founded. About 50 institutes of advanced studies were to be established 
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in the country. A sum of Rs 200 crores was allotted for this purpose. 

17. At the postgraduate level facilities for teaching and research 
were increased. 

18. Apart from formal education, non-formal education in the 
shape of part-time, correspondence and own-time courses were encour¬ 
aged. Students were free to appear in all examinations privately. 

19. The standard of 10 per cent schools were to be raised. The 
enrolment in these institutions were not to exceed 300. They were to 
act as demonstration centres and perform extension services in the 
neighbourhood. 

20. The scheme of autonomous colleges was implemented and 10 
per cent colleges were raised to this status. 

Expenditure 

A sum of Rs 1485 crores was spent on primary and middle stage of 
education. This included Rs 900 crores for development and Rs 585 
crores for qualitative improvement. Rs 400 crores were spent for the 
development and improvement of secondary education. All this helped 
to enhance national growth by 4 per cent. 

SIXTH FIVE-YEAR PLAN (1980-85) 

Under Janata Government, the Planning Commission decided to 
make the Five-Year Plan a rolling plan. According to this scheme, the 
plan for the next year will be prepared one year in advance. This is 
called the scheme of continuous plan based on a dynamic policy. 
Every year changes will be made in the integrated plan according to 
the changed circumstances. The priorities fixed for the Sixth Plan are 
as under: 

1. Maximum efforts will be made to achieve the target of free and 
compulsory primary education. For this, a primary education cell will 
be created at the centre that will help to strengthen primary educa¬ 
tion in the country. The Plan proposed to spend a sum of Rs 900 crores 
for its development and improvement. 

2. For the success of the new education policy of 10-4-2-1-3, neces¬ 
sary changes will be made in the curriculum at the school stage in 
order to relieve the burden on the child and make it realistic. 

3. Efforts will be made to implement the three language formula 
both in letter and spirit. 

4. Educational system will be directly linked with the social and 
economic milieu prevailing in the country. 

5. Efforts will be afoot with regard to the expansion of non-formal 
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education aiming at education for better living. There are about 10 
crores of illiterate adults in the age group of 15-35. A sum of Rs 600 
crores will be spent on it in the Sixth Plan period. 

6. Book load on school going children would be minimised. 

7. The plan for the development of education will proceed from 
lowest level upward in a coordinated way. 

8. Steps will be taken for eradicating educated unemployment from 

the country. 

9. Schemes of Socially Useful Productive Work (SUPW) and com¬ 
munity living would get priority at each stage of education. 

The data pertaining to education at different levels in all the Five 
Years Plans has been provided in a tabular form for close observation 
and scrutiny as given on page 76. 

Major Defects of Planning 

In implementing the various Five-Year Plans some basic defects 
were experienced. A few of them are listed below. This is necessary to 
put planning in India on proper rails. This will help to make maxi¬ 
mum utilisation of our resources and harness available manpower on 
the right lines. 

(i) Expenditure-oriented. So far, planning in India had been expendi¬ 
ture-oriented. It dealt with spending the amount allotted for the pur¬ 
pose. Undoubtedly, no development work is possible without money. 
But this assumption had not helped much in the achievement of 
success. Money is important but much more important is proper utili¬ 
sation of human resources. Apart from this, we failed miserably at the 
implementation stage. Thus, there is urgent need to man determined 
personnel for implementing the plans in right earnest. So far our 
educational policy had been that of‘live to eat’and not‘eat to live.’ 
In brief, so far we aimed at spending money lavishly in a haphazard 
manner with little care for its proper utilisation resulting in much 
waste. Instead of spending money, there is need to spend ideas and 
make proper uses of the limited resources in order to get maximum 
utility. 

(i7) Top Heaviness. In India, alt planning work had been done at 
the national level without any involvement of people at state, district 
and local levels. Apart from this, it proceeded like an inverted pyra¬ 
mid i.e. spending more on higher education with gradual decrease at 
lower levels of education. In fact, planning should proceed from lower 
to higher levels. Local needs are to be constantly kept in view. 

Even at the central level, there had been several deficiencies and 
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defects in planning. It mostly proceeded in a superficial manner and 
not in depth and thus had been expenditure-oriented. It failed to elicit 
the cooperation of people and personalities at the lower levels. 
Therefore, there is an urgent need to remove these defects. It should 
proceed in a cooperative and coordinated way at each stage. In this 
connection local cooperation is of prime importance. Side by side, the 
nature of planning should be comprehensive. It should be based on the 
principle of democratic decentralisation. 

(m) Lack of Qualitative Improvement. Planning in India presents a 
mixed picture of light and shade. A certain places, the condition of 
education is satisfactory while at others it is dismal. There had been 
qualitative improvement in certain segments of education at the 
national level and they are famous for standards and quality, but in 
general the pressure of increased population led to mushroom growth 
of a large number of weak institutions. This needed proper stabilisation 
and maintenance. In fact, both the process of expansion and qualita¬ 
tive improvement should proceed hand in hand in balanced way. Large 
allocations can provide facilities but not necessarily result in high 
standards. Qualitative improvement of education largely depends upon 
dedicated and determined hands. Apart from this, standards are also 
directly related to improved curricula, dynamic methods of teaching 
evaluation, good textbooks, healthy environment and proper supervi¬ 
sion. For this, efforts should be made to properly mobilise and streng¬ 
then human resources. There is a need to make intensive efforts in 
this direction. Attitude of the people also should undergo a radical 
change. 

(/V) Failure in Implementation. Perhaps the greatest defect of plan¬ 
ning in India had been on the front of its proper implementation. 
There had been much waste on outward pomp and show. There is 
lack of devotion for work. We talk more and work less. It is the 
human factor which is very much lacking in the country these days. 
We do not work but criticise and charge each other for our pitfalls and 
failures. The social and economic factors also contribute significantly 
to the malaise. 

Thus, there is an urgent need to bring about drastic changes in the 
situation. Action and not talk should be our motto. Only men of firm 
convictions, devotion and sincerity can help us in the matter. In this 
context. Prof. J.P. Naik had aptly remarked “We Indians are good 
planners but bad implementers.’’ 

(v) Lack of Mass Literacy. Though in the post-Independence era, 
expansion of education at various levels had been at a tremendous 
speed, education of masses had been scanty. The literacy percentage 
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rose from 18 per cent in 1951 to 38 per cent in 1982. On the other 
hand, there had been enormous increase in the population in the 
country. With regard to mass illiteracy, Kothari Commission, 1966 
had stated “Though there had been an increase in the percentage of 
literacy but at the same time the number of illiterates has also increas¬ 
ed.” Thus, there is an urgent need to accelerate the process of adult 
education and to make it much more functional. The non-formal 
education programme launched by the central government is a right 
step in this direction. 

(vi) Peripheral and Not Institutional. So far education had pro¬ 
gressed outwardly but internally little progress had been possible. 
Qualitative improvement demands due attention to internal aspects of 
educational institutions. Planning should be realistic rather than super¬ 
ficial and idealistic. It has to be well within the economic means of the 
institution and linked directly with the realities of life. The lag between 
theory and practice should be minimised. Whatever we plan should be 
properly implemented. This requires radical changes in our thinking, 
feeling, understanding and acting. It should be full of initiative, 
creativity, freedom and practicability. 

(v») Lack of Mass Cooperation. No plan of educational develop¬ 
ment can succeed without local cooperation. It is generally seen that 
officials connected with education, adopt a policy of indifference in 
this respect, with the result, that they have to face a lot of difficulties at 
each step. In a democratic system there is a need to practice the policy 
of decentralisation which means delegating more and more responsi¬ 
bilities and powers to local people. A spirit of awareness and interest 
for the welfare of institutions should be created in them. In this, 
schools are to act as a miniature society and a community centre. This 
would result in public interest and involvement. All should be encour¬ 
aged to participate effectively in educational matters. 

Suggestions for Improvement 

(0 Thinking, understanding and attitudes of the people need to 
undergo basic changes. It should be rational, proper, healthy, positive 
and broad. 

(ii) Full freedom should be provided for reaching the right conclu¬ 
sions. Freedom would give birth to initiative, creativity and experi¬ 
mentation. 

(///) There is a need to create a fund through betterment of levy and 
rich people should donate liberally towards it. 

(iv) There should be no lag between theory and practice. 

(v) Quality and standard of educational institutions should be im- 
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proved for achieving excellence. 

(vi) The scheme of creating a school complex proposed by Kothari 

Commission 1966 should be implemented. 

(v/i) School education boards aiming at all roimd development of 

education should be established. 

(vm) The programme of institutional planning should be enforced 
for intensive development and improvement of institutions. 

{ix) There is a need to constitute educational planning boards at the 
university level aimed at constantly striving for raising of standards. 

(x:) District development work of education should proceed as a 

well-knit unit. 

(xi) Mass literacy needs to be developed adequately. 
ixii) A white paper for the development of education be published 
periodically in order to highlight the achievements and thus mobilise 

public opinion. 

(xiii) Educational planning should proceed as a continuous process 
to ensure constant development and improvement. In fact, there is aa 
urgent need for starting a vigorous campaign in the field. 


Planning at Various Levels . j r * r 

(a) Local Planning. As stated earlier, one of the major defects of 

planning in India had been its centralised nature, but now a clear-cut 
change is perceptible. Today we talk of grass-root planning. In this, 
planning is to proceed from the bottom and village is the unit of plan¬ 
ning It has to proceed upward towards institutional, district, state and 
national levels in a balanced and coordinated manner and is to be in 
tune with the life, needs and aspirations of the people. The community 

development block has to work out the needs of the village and plan 

for its development. A community primary school need be estabhshed 
to act as a model and 10 per cent schools be given facilities to prosper 
around this model. They will be called ‘pace setting mstitutions. The 
rest of the institutions will draw inspiration and guidelines from this- 

ring of schools. . u u u 

Under the scheme of basic education, due importance should be 

given to the education of craft, work-experience and social service both 

in rural and urban areas. It is to proceed in a well planned and pro- 

perlv organised manner. As proposed by the Kothari Commission 

1966 it would be appropriate to adopt the scheme of developing 

school complexes in the matter of education. Efforts be made to elicit 

maximum cooperation of the community to which institutions intend 

to serve. 
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{b) Institutional Planning. The next stage of planning should be 
institutional. It means planning for all round development and im¬ 
provement of a particular educational institution. This would be made 
possible by constituting a committee for the purpose. The main function 
of the committee would be to fix up goals, take stock of the resources 
available in the shape of man, money and material and deciding about 
the priorities. In doing so, planning should be realistic in nature. It is 
not to be a charter of demands but a practical scheme of progress. 
Whatever available has to be properly harnessed and utilised. In this 
work, the institution should have enough freedom and proceed in 
collaboration and cooperation with local people. 

Institutional planning should have both short-term and long-term 
plans and be evaluated periodically in order to bring about necessary 
changes accordingly. The plans for schools, colleges, universities and 
other educational institutions need be based on certain basic principles 
and properly implemented. 

Bases of Institutional Planning. Prof. J.P. Naik had pointed out four 
main bases of institutional planning. They are based on the main 
tenets of democracy. 

(а) To provide freedom to the teacher. 

(б) To elicit full cooperation of the teacher in policy formulation 
and execution. 

(c) To make earnest efforts towards making the teacher effective. 

{d) Proper utilisation of available resources. 

The above points reveal that for healthy progress of an institution, 
apart from money there is need to fully mobilise the available human 
resources. It is the human factor which needs special care. 

Chief Characteristics of Institutional Planning. The report of the 
national seminar convened on institutional planning at Regional 
College of Education, Bhopal in 1968 had listed the following charac¬ 
teristics: 

(j) Planning for an institution need be formulated in consultation 
with the teachers. 

(/i) It is to be based on the resources available in the school and the 
community and thus has to be a realistic one. 

(///) Planning should be a joint endeavour of teachers, management, 
community and students. 

{iv) It should be objective-centred. 

(v) Planning for each institution ought to be different. 

(v/) Planning should help in the development of a democratic way 
of life in the institutions. 

(vi7) Maximum efforts be made to ensure local cooperation. 
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{nil) It should aim at all round development and improvement of 
the institution. 

(ix) It has to grow as a continuous and dynamic process and help 
in proper utilisation of available resources in a coordinated way. 

Various Steps of lostitutional Planning. At the outset, a tentative 
estimate of the capacities of the teaching community should be made 
through discussion both individually and in the group. Then the needs 
of the development and improvement of the institution be explored. 
The plan thus devised should be executed and evaluated periodically. 
Thus, it is to proceed in view of the needs, available resources and 
priorities. 

Major Areas of Institutional Planning, {a) Academic programmes. 

{b) Co-curricular activities. 

(c) In-service programmes for the professional growth of teachers. 

{d) School services—library, laboratory, hostel and playgrounds, 
etc. 

(e) Proper utilisation of finances, buildings, playgrounds and human 
resources. 

(c) District Planning. Like institutional planning, at the district level, 
there is need to constitute district education boards representing 
personalities associated with education. This work is to proceed in a 
unified and integrated way. A district education officer should be 
appointed to look after the work of education. His main job would 
be to consolidate and coordinate the works of local and institutional 
planning. For effective administration, the officer should have enough 
rights and powers. A model comprehensive secondary school be estab¬ 
lished at the district headquarter. Apart from this, 10 per cent second¬ 
ary schools are to be developed with the help of the model school. The 
rest of the institutions are to draw inspiration from 10 per cent 
institutions and develop on healthy lines. In this way, secondary school 
education should be properly organised and strengthened in the district. 

{d) State Planning. Planning at the state level need be revitalised 
and rejuvenated, keeping in view the local, institutional and district 
plans. The responsibilities of the state are greater as education had been 
a state subject. There is a need to properly coordinate and consolidate 
the district plans in order to have a composite plan of education at the 
state level. In this, the state should act as the basic unit of plan¬ 
ning proceeding on the basis of priorities and resources. The state may 
issue a white paper for planning education from time to time. In this 
context, it would be appropriate to mobilise public opinion. Educa¬ 
tional plans should be implemented in collaboration with State Institute 
of Education (SIE), Education Department and the Gpvemmeut. 
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(e) PlanniDg at the National Level. There is a need to plan for educa¬ 
tion at the national level also. Here all the state plans should be con¬ 
solidated. This would help to evolve and declare a national policy of 
education for the country. It is to proceed in view of the minimum 
targets of educational achievements and the available resources. It 
would be in national interests to start some other schemes of education 
at the national level. This may include opening of research centres of 
advanced study in collaboration with bodies like University Grants 
Commission, National Council of Educational Research and Training, 
and Council of Scientific and Industrial Research (CSIR), etc. 

Planning at the national level should prove helpful in eradicating 
massive educated unemployment from the country. This would mean 
making basic changes in the structure, planning and implementation 
of education. Education in India should proceed on the principle of 
democratic decentralisation. It is to grow from bottom to top as a con¬ 
tinuous and dynamic process. At each level it is to be linked with the 
life, need and aspiration of the people resulting in production. There 
is an urgent need to maintain proper balance between demand and 
supply in the field of education. 

Main Recommendations of Kothari Commission 1966 

(/) Efforts are to be made to create a healthy, scientific and positive 
attitude among students towards education. This would involve 
changes in the ideology of the teachers also. 

07) Education is to be linked with growth, development, improve¬ 
ment and production. 

O/i) A policy of developing originality, creativity and reality should 
be adopted in the field of education. 

(iv) Education needs to be based on work-experience and social 
service and in this dignity of labour should be properly emphasised. 

(v) The curriculum should be vocationalised. It should be multi¬ 
lateral rather than unilateral. It has to be diversified ba^ed on the 
ability, interest, capacities and capabilities of the students. 

(v/) Scientific and technological education should get due impetus. 

(vi7) Facilities for the availabilties of free and compulsory education 
should be provided to the children of the age group of 6-14. 

iyiii) Poor but meritorious students should get all possible financial 
help. 

(ix) Efforts should be made to extend the facility of equalisation of 
educational opportunities as far as possible at first eliminating glaring 
inequalities. 

Direct link should be established between educated manpower 
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and production. This will help to solve the problem of educated un¬ 
employment from the country. 

ixi) Education should help to inculcate moral and spiritual values, 
(jci/) The new scheme of school complex should be properly imple¬ 
mented with provision of a common school system of education. 

(xiii) Education should keep pace with national development. 

Conclusion 

Prof. J.P. Naik had suggested for starting a nation-wide movement in 
this direction. The unfortunate thing with India is that we depend too 
much upon foreign experts, their ideas, programmes and economic 
help. It may be due to lack of confidence on our part. We should not 
always be on the receiving end. In this connection Prof. Edward Shil 
seems to be appropriate. He remarked, “The centre of gravity of the 
Indian academic community is outside India.” This stigma is to be 
washed away. We should also be able to contribute, create and give 
something to others and thus make a place of our own in the interna¬ 
tional educational field. The basic problems facing education are to be 
solved and radical changes brought about in the ideology, structure and 
environment of education. In this success would come through hard 
and sustained work, original and creative thinking, devotion and 
involvement. To make radical changes in the field of education is the 
need of the hour. This would help to succeed in achieving the vision of 
socialism in the country. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Mention the educational provisions in the Five-Year Plans and point out 
some defects of indian educational planning. 

2. Present in brief the progress of education under Five-Year Plans 
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Chapter 6 

CONTEMPORARY EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 


No wonhwhile change in educalion will maierialise unless the teachers are 
ready, the parents approve and students understand and accept. 

DR PREM KIRPAL 
Issues in Educalion 


Introduction 

Education contributes significantly to national development. It is the 
main instrument of change, modernisation and production. In modem 
times, science based technological education is providing successful in 
giving momentum to the process of economic development. Education 
helps to make the thinking, understanding and attitude of the citizens, 
comprehensive, wide, scientific and objective. It enables to solve 
multitudinous problems and bear responsibilities as a healthy and cul¬ 
tured citizen. 

In India, we are confronted with a large number of problems per¬ 
taining to the system of education at different levels that need to be 
solved amicably. A brief description of some of them are given below: 

Lack of Clear Objectives 

In the existing system of education, both teachers and students are 
engaged in undergoing the formalities of the prescribed curriculum and 
are ignorant with regard to the aims and objectives of education. 
Aimless education is, generally, mechanical in nature and fails to give 
birth to new ideas, originality and creativity. Though the recommenda¬ 
tions of various educational committees and commissions have time 
and again highlighted the aims of education, no significant change is 
perceptible in the situation. 

Hence, clarity of national goals of education in general and that of 
teaching objectives of a subject and lesson in particular is of paramount 
importance. The teachers and students approach to education should 
be objective-centred. This would enable to develop a healthy, positive 
and broad outlook in the future citizens and bring about a desirable 
change in their attitude and behaviour. Aimless education increases 
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impatience, frustration, negative attitude and unemployment which is 
discernible these days among educated youths. Therefore, there is an 
urgent need to lay due emphasis on developing proper understanding 
and clarity with regard to the objectives of education. 

Unproductive Education 

The existing problem of educated unemployment supports the age- 
old myth that education is an article of consumption and is, therefore, 
unproductive. It seems to be the reality of the situation in Indian con¬ 
text where a labourer earns more than an educated person. It is a 
reflection on our system of education and needs drastic changes. 
According to Kothari Commission 1966 education should be produc¬ 
tive. All education should result in the enhancement of production. 
Proper education leads to economic and social development and thus 
helps in raising the standard of living. Only bookish and theoretical 
education is useless. It should create and construct something. It should 
be craft and activity centred and work-experience and social service 
should form an integral part of education. 

Apart from this, for eradicating mounting educated unemployment 
from the country, it is necessary to establish a close relationship bet¬ 
ween enrolment and manpower. We have miserably failed to maintain 
proper balance in demand and supply. For the development of man¬ 
power on right lines there is a need to develop suitable plans for different 
types and levels of education. This will enable to provide full employ¬ 
ment and help youths to lead a healthy and progressive social life. 

Inequalities of Educational Opportunities 

India has switched over to democracy. Its main tenets are equality, 
liberty, fraternity and justice. Equality implies equality of opportunity. 
In a democratic system all men are born equal and enjoy equal rights 
without any differentiation and discrimination of poor and rich and 
high and low. It is the prime duty of the government to minimise 
inequalities, disparities and imbalances as far as possible. To get 
education on equal footing is everybody’s right in a democracy and 
hence should have full opportunity to develop bis mental faculties. In 
this the interests of minorities, backward classes and deprived sections 
of the commimity need special protection. People living in hills, rural 
areas and remote places need great attention. Facilities of freeship, 
books assistance and scholarships, etc. should exist for poor but 
meritorious children in schools and colleges. There is a need to devise 
ways and means to identify the talent and help it grow to its full sta¬ 
ture without economic impediments and hurdles. Rich persons and 
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philanthropists should also contribute generously towards education 
and help the government in all possible ways. Any discrimination bet¬ 
ween the education of boys and girls is improper. Both have equal 
rights to develop their individuality. This will go a long way in the 
evolution of a socialistic pattern of society in the country and develop 
a healthy social and economic order. 

Lack of Moral and Spiritual Values 

In India, now-a-days moral degradation and degeneration of citizens 
has become the general talk of the day. Our convictions and values of 
life are undergoing a fast change leading to selfishness and ego-centri- 
cism. Everything is measured in terms of money and money alone, 
only rich people are honoured and respected. Faith in moral and 
spiritual values is being eroded. Citizens are more conscious of their 
rights rather than the duties and bother least for general welfare. 
Corruption, wrong actions and other evil practices are getting encourage¬ 
ment due to political pressure, bureaucratic set-up, flattery and money 
power. This has greatly disturbed the Indian social milieu. There is 
erosion of good and healthy human relations in educational institu¬ 
tions. They mostly suffer from party feuds, dissensions and strife. It is, 
ultimately, the student world that suffers. 

There is an urgent need to check these unhealthy tendencies. Ways 
and means are to be devised to raise the moral standards of the com¬ 
mon people. In this difficult task we should not hesitate to take dras¬ 
tic action if needed. In a democratic system, education should aim at 
the formation of upright, enlightened and dutiful citizens. Develop¬ 
ment of good moral character and inculcation of civic, aesthetic and 
moral and spiritual values should be properly emphasised. In this task 
of reconstruction, the role of teacher is of prime importance. 

Problem of Emotional and National Integration 

In social development and national progress, emotional and national 
integration plays an important role. It connotes establishment of 
national unity through the elimination of discrimination with regard 
to religion, caste, language, region, and other disintegrating forces and 
fissiparous tendencies. This needs sacrificing vested interests for the 
general good. A feeling, that we are all members of a big nation, all 
men are equal, their rights are equal, then why is this discrimination to 
be inculcated? 

But these days, conditions prevailing in the country are altogether 
different. We suffer most from narrow mindedness, subjectivity, pre¬ 
judices and vested interests and pick quarrels on petty and small 
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matters. The situation takes an ugly turn with regard to the issues like 
north and south, hills and plains, caste discrimination and language 
issues, etc. 

Indian union is a constituent of several states, religions, castes and 
communities speaking different languages and dialects but none is 
willing to learn other's language and tolerate other's religion. Simi¬ 
larly, there are problems of Telengana, Chandigarh, Assam, Tamil 
Nadu and others that need immediate solutions. 

In this connection, the national governments had convened a con¬ 
ference of all political parties, social reformers and educationists on 
December 29, 1961, to consider the problem of emotional and national 
integration faced by the country. It was followed by Governor's con¬ 
ference and as per their suggestions a committee on national integra¬ 
tion under the chairmanship of Dr Sampumanand was constituted. It 
considered the problem in depth and submitted a detailed report per¬ 
taining to the causes responsible and steps to be taken to overcome it. 
The suggestions given by Kothari Commission 1966 are of great 
importance in this connection. Gajendragadkar Committee 1968 also 
considered this problem at length. 

The Sampumanand Committee was of the view that *Tt is very 
necessary to train the emotions of citizens and direct them into proper 
channels. If emotions run riot, the country will be destroyed." The 
main recommendations of the Committee were the following: 

(/) Minorities interests are to be properly safe-guarded and persons 
violating tlie laws to be discouraged. 

(//) A code of conduct each for political parties, religious institu¬ 
tions, press, students, teachers and general public should be evolved 
for their healthy and smooth functioning. 

(/i7) Curbs on casteism, communalism and sectarianism should be 
imposed in elections. 

(jv) Three-language formula need to be properly implemented. 

(v) The curriculum and textbooks of social studies should be recons¬ 
tituted and revised. 

(v/) In educational institutions, emphasis should be laid on paying 
due respect to the national flag, prayers, oaths and national songs, etc. 

(v/z) A spirit of love, faith, devotion, respect and loyalty towards 
nation should be aroused among citizens. 

(vzzz) There is a need to adhere to the policy of unity in diversity 
and diversity in unity. 

(ix) Adequate facilities for the exchange of views between students, 

teachers, social reformers and educationists be made available on a 
large scale in the country. 
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A few suggestions given by Kothari Commission 1966 in this con¬ 
nection are as follows: 

(a) International programmes should be executed from time to 
time. It would help to develop a cosmopolitan outlook among citizens. 
ib) Three-language formula needs to be implemented in letter and 

spirit. 

(c) In educational matters, the policy of common school system and 
neighbourhood school should be followed. 

((/) Textbooks should help to germinate the idea of national unity 
among children? 

(e) The national service scheme and community lunch should be 
organised from time to time. 

(/) There is a need to develop an optimistic outlook among the 

people through the system of education. 

The above steps lead us to conclude that there is an urgent need to 
wage a resolute fight against divisive and disruptive forces that are at 
work fomenting violence and weakening the national fabric in order 
to promote emotional and national integration in the country. 

Problem of Educational Standards 

This has something to do with regard to the system of education. 
These days our constant worry is fall in educational standards at all 
Stages of education. It has become the talk of the day. Though it is 
again a controversial issue whether standards are really falling or not. 
It may seem to be due to the explosion of population. 

There is no denying the fact, that the structure and system of 
education affects its quality and standard. Though in a democracy to 
get proper education is the right of every citizen but it is neither 
economically feasible as well as viable to provide all facilities to every¬ 
one. Of course, it is the responsibility of the state to provide free and 
compulsory primary education to the children of 6-14 age. For impart¬ 
ing secondary and higher education a policy of selective admission 
will have to be evolved. There is a need to establish proper correlation 
between quantity and quality meaning thereby development and 
improvement. This would help to raise the quality and standard of 

education which is the need of the hour. 

In this connection, talent is to be properly identified and developed 
to the full. Backward and poor but talented children should get all 
possible facilities. Kothari Commission 1966 had suggested establish¬ 
ing a Central Testing Organisation (CTO) for the selection of talented 
and meritorious students to be admitted in higher classes. Side by 
side, the environment of educational institutions should be made 
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healthy, attractive and conductive to the growth and development of 
the child. Similarly, teaching community can contribute a lot in this 
matter. Apart from this, curriculum, textbooks, methods of teaching 
and system of evaluation need proper orientation and change. At higher 
levels, research work should be of a high order. The need of the hour 
is to develop a healthy and positive attitude and foster a right type of 
awareness with regard to education in the general public. 

Problem of Brain-drain 

These days parents intend to provide good education to their child¬ 
ren. Lack of proper facilities compel several students to go to foreign 
countries for higher education and some of them settle there after 
completion. Higher emoluments and attractions and glamour outside 
are responsible for it. Their merit is suitably recognised and respected. 
This presents the problem of brain-drain in the country. 

There is no denying the fact, that the benefits accruing from the 
talent should be reaped by the country itself. The idea of establishing 
major universities put forth by Kothari Commission 1966 provided a 
solution to this problem. This will help to retain the talent within the 
country and utilise it for achieving progress. The educational standards 
of these institutions would be comparable to any university of the 
world. At the initial stage, help may be sought from foreign experts 
in the field. This will help to solve the problem of brain-drain. 

Problem of Wastage and Staguatioo 

This problem is visible at every stage of education and can be 
measured, but its percentage is greater at the primary level. It is to 
the extent of 60 percent. Hartog Committee 1929 was the first to 
identify this problem. It is due to poor environment of institutions that 
a large number of children either drop out or fail and with the passage 
of time relapse into illiteracy. The data available confirms this belief. It 
varies from place to place. 

To overcome this problem, the atmosphere of schools should be 
made healthy and attractive and curriculum lively and interesting. It 
should be based on child psychology, life experiences and play. The 
behaviour of the teacher should be full of love and sympathy. Poor 
but talented children should be provided all possible facilities and help. 
Examination system too needs radical reforms. 

Problem of Student Indiscipline 

Now-a-days, there is widespread indiscipUne in educational institu¬ 
tions and It has become a compUcated problem for the administrators. 
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It is both internal and external in nature. A handful of students pre¬ 
sent problems before the administrators, while others create disorder 
in cinema houses, roads, buses, trains, functions and other public 
gatherings. Cutting classes, copying, truancy, assaults and threatening 
authorities, etc. are common things that happen daily. Sometimes, 
students agitations take a violent turn and universities remain closed for 
months together. Violence, negation and cynicism are unique features 
of Indian student indiscipline. Some of the main causes of student 
indiscipline can be enumerated as under: 

(/) Aimlessness in education. 

(n) Low standard of education and teaching. 

{Hi) Indifferent attitude of teachers and parents. 

(iv) Unhealthy and unattractive environment of educational institu¬ 
tions. 

(v) Disrespect towards men of power and pelf. 

(v/) Defective examination system. 

(v/i) I-ag between theory and practice. 

(viii) Economic disparities and inequalities. 

(ix) Financial help and interference by political parties in student 
union elections. 

(x) Erosion ia social, moral and spiritual values. 

(xi) Disappointment and uncertainty about future due to massive 

educated unemployment. 

(xii) Lack of proper leadership. 

Remedies. To overcome this problem, it is the duty of the govern¬ 
ment to protect educational institutions from the evil effects of politi¬ 
cal parties. Honour and respect of the teacher in the student world and 
the society should be revived and restored. Honest and sincere coopera¬ 
tion of government, society and guardians would go a long way to 
cure this malady. There is a need to place responsibilities on the shoul¬ 
ders of the students and develop love and a sense of belonging for the 
institution among them. Existing disparities, inequalities and imbalances 
should be minimised as far as possible. The work of student unions 
should be organised on healthy and democratic lines. Interest for 

genuine academic work be aroused among students. 

Moral education would be of immense help in the matter. Admissions 
to educational institution should be made strictly according to rules. 
There is a need to harness student power for creative and constructive 
purposes. Appointment of teachers should be made purely on the 
basis of merit. Proper correlation between education and employment 
should exist. Students be encouraged to participate actively in co-cur¬ 
ricular programmes. Similarly, curriculum and examination system 
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needs suitable changes. All this would result in raising of standards. 
Lastly, no educational system can rise above the level of its teachers. 
Therefore, there is an urgent need to lay special emphasis on the 
qualitative improvement of teachers. 

Problem of Medium 

Indian union is a constituent of several states where diSerent langu¬ 
ages are spoken. As a worthy citizen of India, it is incumbent upon 
him to know at least one more modern Indian language apart from his 
own regional language. This will help to develop cohesion and pro¬ 
mote national integration. 

The issue of language, time and again, presents a serious 
problem of disruption and disintegration and acts as a great divisive 
force, because no one is willing to learn the language of the other 
region. This poses a great threat to national unity and independence 
of the country. Politicians take undue advantage of the situation and 
sometimes it takes an ugly turn and disturbs peace, unity and harmony 
of the nation. 

Hence, there is an urgent need to harness education in broadening 
the outlook of the people and make it comprehensive and wide. The 
three-language formula evolved by the national government can work 
as a panacea for this social ill. Efforts should be made to implement 
it in right earnest in the country as soon as possible. It means that 
apart from his regional language, every child should study English and 
one more modern Indian language. Indian constitution provides to 
develop Hindi as the national language. Therefore, people living in 
the northern part should study Hindi, English and one southern 
language. Similarly, those residing in the southern part need study 
their regional language, English and Hindi. This will facilitate com¬ 
munication, develop good feelings mutually and ultimately strengthen 
the bond of national unity. Junior stage is the best place for the study 
of three languages. At the primary stage, the medium of instruction 
should be mother tongue. At other stages it should be regional langu¬ 
age. 

Problem of Educated Unemployment 

The gravest problem in the field of Indian education is of educated 
unemployment and it is piling up in gigantic dimensions. Though 
there had been tremendous explosion in the opportunities of employ¬ 
ment, still the youth, society and government are much worried and 
show their inability to amicably solve it. 

One of the main causes of educated unemployment is the faulty 
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educational policy of the country. From British times, education had 
helped in the preparation of office clerks who acted as interpreters, 
between the masses and classes. Apart from this, most of the students 
these days pursue education aimlessly with the result that unemploy¬ 
ment is on the increase. There is no coordination between demand 
and supply. A particular type of institutions are increasing aimlessly 
with disregard to the avenues of employment. In admissions, no atten¬ 
tion is paid to the interest, ability and capacity of the child. Education 
is not in tune with the needs, environment, life conditions and aspira¬ 
tions of the people. All this is resulting in much harm to the society. 
There is an urgent need to eradicate the problem. 

Some states have executed the scheme of providing monthly allow¬ 
ance to unemployed youths. Others have reduced the age of retirement 
and arc granting loans to students but only a small percentage have 
been benefitted by these. Lack of initiative and enterprise are respon¬ 
sible for it. Youths should be encouraged to take up self-employment 
schemes. Engineers and doctors may start their own factories and nurs¬ 
ing homes. 

Apart from these, the educational system needs suitable reforms. 
Education needs to be reorganised and restructured and properly related 
to man-power. Technical, professional and vocational education should 
find due place in the curriculum. It should be multi-lateral rather 
than uni-lateral based on the principle of diversification of courses. The 
basis of admission should be merit alone. Education should be made 
much more practical and functional and should help to create, cons¬ 
truct and produce something. Emphasis should be laid on craft work, 
acquisition of skills, dignity of labour and creation of social sensitive¬ 
ness. 

Problem of Public Schools 

In India, public schools came into being from the British period. 
They were started parallel to the public schools of England providing 
education to the children of royal families. But gradually other rich 
people also followed suit. Now-a-days, there is a net-work of public 
schools in the country. They are famous for their standards and 
quality of education. 

The chief aim of public school is to provide education for good 
leadership and prepare students for white collar jobs. They are, 
generally, self-sufficient and do not hanker after government grants. 
All round development of a child’s personality is emphasised in these 
institutions. Stress is laid on the preparation of efficient citizens bear¬ 
ing neat and tidy habits and good moral character. Due to limited 
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intake, teacher-pupil ratio is adequate. Efforts are made to make the 
atmosphere of the institution healthy and congenial and students self- 
disciplined. Teachers perform their duties with sincerity and devotion. 
They get good salary and other facilities and are conscious of their 
duties and responsibilities. Teacher-taught relationship is close, inti¬ 
mate and cordial. A spirit of healthy competition is aroused among 
children. 

The standard of public schools is generally very high. English is 
the medium of instruction with emphasis on spoken English. Apart 
from academic programmes, organisation of co-curricular activities is 
also a regular feature. This increases self-confidence among students 
and provides ample opportunities of self-expression. Students learn to 
work with cooperation, mutual love and sympathy. Emphasis is laid 
on initiating novel schemes and experiments. This increases their creati¬ 
vity giving birth to new ideas and originality. 

In spite of a large number of plus points, the public sqhools suffer 
from certain deficiencies and defects also. As these institutions cater to 
the needs of rich and higher classes, they are very costly. This creates 
a big gap between the rich and the poor and develops a sense of 
superiority complex in them. The education thus imparted gives birth 
to show, artificiality false pride. This has an adverse effect on students 
nature and habits. They generally become dictatorial, hard and harsh, 
far from humanity and thus suffer from lack of a spirit of nationa¬ 
lism and patriotism. Emphasis on English results in the weakening 
of other subjects like mother tongue and mathematics, etc. The 
government is unable to exercise any control on these institutions. This 
increases arbitrariness on the part of the administration and develops 
a spirit of isolation. 

In the Indian context, there "is an urgent need to revamp and re¬ 
orient the public school system gradually and bring them in line with 
the general stream of education. Important changes are to be made 
in the fees, curriculum and medium of instruction. At the same time, 
they are to be organised on healthy democratic lines. The existing 
gap between the education of classes and masses is to be annihilated 
and ultimately removed. A spirit of nationalism, patriotism, mutual 
affection, love, sympathy and cooperation is to be aroused and incul¬ 
cated among the children of these schools. 

A few public schools have taken steps in reducing fees and changing 
curriculum and medium. It is hoped, that in the time to come, it 
would be possible to Indianise them and bring them in the mainstream 
of education. This is necessary for the success of democracy and 
establishing a national system of education in the country. 
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Problem Of Examination 

Indian educational system is mostly examination-oriented. A teacher 
performs his teaching duties according to the existing pattern of exami¬ 
nation. The system provides only some facts and information to the 
students which they cram without proper understanding. Only to pass 
examination by hook or by crook has become the end all and be all 
of education. Students resort to unfair means in order to obtain a certi¬ 
ficate or degree. Copying dominates the whole scene. 

In examinations, paper setting procedure is faulty. It does not 
measure the whole knowledge of the student. Side by side, scoring 
system is also defective. There is no relationship between outcome and 
behaviour. These days, examinations have become a necessary evil and 
suffer from a large number of shortcomings and hence arc not 
supposed to be the true test of intelligence. 

Examinations should be valid, testing the knowledge of the students. 
Setting of question papers need to be correct and appropriate. Apart 
from essay type, examinations should be oral, objective and practical. 
This requires organisation of evaluation system on scientific lines. It 
should be comprehensive and broad-based and should be reliable and 
functional in nature. There is an urgent need to make qualitative 
improvement in the examination and evaluation system. A policy of 
assigning grades instead of marks should be initiated. Questions should 
be of an applied nature and set on the whole curriculum with empha¬ 
sis on making it useful and effective. Evaluation is a continuous 
process. This needs preparation and maintenance of progress report of 
an individual child. 

Problem of Population Education 

Generally, three types of 'explosions arc visible in modern times. 
They are explosion of knowledge, employment opportunities and 
population. There had been a rapid growth of population in India. It 
has now crossed 68 crorcs. In view of the economic condition of the 

country where about 40 per cent people live below proverty line, it is 

a grave problem. Therefore, it is very necessary to check population 
growth. This is possible by providing population education to the 
common people and make them aware about its consequences. 

(i) Meaning. Population education refers to the development of a 
healthy and positive attitude among citizens about the family. There 
is a dire need to make them aware about its utility and results. It is 
directly related with the standard of living of the people. Knowledge 
of population education results in the development of the personality 
of the members of the family in a balanced way and helps in establishin® 
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nuclear family. Dr V.K.R.V. Rao is of the view that “For * economic 
and social development, there is an urgent need to provide population 
education in the country. It acquaints him about the realities of life 
and relieves from the bondage of the narrow ideology of fatalism.’* 
According to the seminar organised by UNESCO in Bangkok in 1969, 
**Under population education, we study about the conditions of family, 
society, nation and the world. It aims at the development of responsible 
attitude, behaviour and reasoning.” Another seminar organised by 
NCERT in 1979 on population education aimed at developing know¬ 
ledge about “controlling the size of the family, its limitations and 
economic consequences.” 

(if) Objectives. Population education should aim at achieving the 
following objectives: 

(o) The main objective of population education should be to control 
the size of the family. 

(£>) It helps in raising the standard of living of the family. 

(c) Increase in the welfare of the society is possible through popula¬ 
tion education. 

(d) It increases happiness and progress of the family and thus 
establishes sound marital relationship. 

(e) Upbringing of children and care of old can proceed in a 
better way through population education. 

(/) It helps in developing a healthy attitude and bioad outlook 
among citizens towards life. 

(g) Population education would result in the longevity of life of the 
individual. 

(/i) It helps to foster ideal home relationship in the members of the 
family. 

(iff) Merits. Population education emphasises the importance of 
nutritious and balanced diet among citizens and thus helps to develop 
good habits with regard to the rules of health. It results in proper 
economic and social development. The study of social studies is of 
immense help in this matter. In rurul areas, through the display of 
audio-visual material, its advantages can be properly demonstrated to 
the general public. There is an urgent need to incorporate population 
education in the training programmes of both primary and secondary 
teachers. Through teaching they would be able to create an awareness 
among childern with regard to the harm caused by population growth 
and the advantages of small family. This would go a long way in 

developing proper attitudes among them. Ministry of health with its 

paraphernalia can render much help in this important task of recons¬ 
truction. A cell of population education had also been started in 
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NCERT to prepare guideliaes and useful materials in this respect. 
Similar, cells can also be created at the state level. 

Problem of Admissions 

The problem of admissions has taken a gigantic shape these days 
due to the shortage of good educational institutions and increase in 
student population. In a democracy every student has a right to get 
education but the economy of the country put hurdles in the way. It is 
not in a good shape and has failed to fulfil even the promise of free 
compulsory primary education enshrined in the Indian Constitution. In 
view of this higher education cannot be everybody’s cup of tea. Hence, 
a check on admissions is necessary. This has to proceed on a selective 
basis. There is need to formulate stricter rules of admission and 
observed properly. 

At present, secondary and higher education is being provided in 
three ways, namely, by educational institutions, privately and through 
correspondence courses. The UGC is of the view, that for qualitative 
improvement of education, it is necessary to restrict admissions in 
higher educational institutions and only the talented and meritorious 
students should be admitted in colleges and universities. The rest may 
pursue education either privately or through correspondence courses. 
For this, there is need to devise ways and means for properly identi¬ 
fying the talent. Only examination marks are not enough. In this con¬ 
text Kothari Commission 1966 had suggested setting up a testing 
organisation at the centre whose main function should be to develop 
tests for admissions at various stages of education. NCERT had also 
started a similar experiment of science talent search in this direction. 
It is the duty of teachers, administrators and central and state govern¬ 
ment departments to help in identifying the talent and allowing it to 
grow to the full stature. 

Only a well planned system of admissions can help to create healthy 
and conducive environment in educational institutions, solve the 
acute problem of student indiscipline and thus pave the way for 
improving the quality of education in schools, colleges and universities. 

Problem of Adult Education 

The existing percentage of literacy in the country is about 38 per 
cent. This is not a happy state of affair in the context of a democratic 
system. Though the percentage of literacy had increased but, simul¬ 
taneously, the number of illiterates had also increased due to explosion 
of population. The increased number of institutions cannot cope with 
the situation. This cannot be overcome only by formal means. There 
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is need to devise other possible informal and non-formal ways to ease 
the situation. 

The national government had formulated an elaborate plan of 
imparting non-formal education to adults of 15-35 age group. Their 
number is about 10 crores. The plan envisages to make these adults 
functionally literate. A sum of Rs 600 crores has been earmarked for 
the purpose out of which Rs 100 crores are proposed to be spent during 
1982-83. 

But its success is in doubt. Only by spending a specified amount 
the adults can’t be made literate. Some basic questions emerge in this 
context which need to be properly clarified and answered. They pertain 
to what is to be taught, who is to impart education and how, how 
to motivate the adults? etc. 

There is need to launch a country-wide movement for the eradication 
of illiteracy. Efforts should be made to elicit active cooperation of all 
sections of the society. The teacher, voluntary organisations and state 
and centre governments etc. should work unitedly. Local cooperation 
would be of immense help in the matter. Various ministries, audio¬ 
visual aids departments and mobile libraries should be deployed in this 
huge work. This is necessary for the success of democracy in the 
country. Adult education should be functional in nature. Apart from 
the three R’s, health, recreation, economic aspect and citizenship are 
other important aspects to be taken care of in this arrangement. 

Other Controversial Issues 

There are some other controversial problems and issues that need 
our immediate attention. Important among them are, students represen¬ 
tation on the executive council of the university, relaxation in attendance 
at postgraduate level, general promotion instead of examination, 
demand for employment and not degree, teachers participation in 
active politics, corrupt practices in admissions and appointments and 
nationalisation of education, etc. 

The need of the hour is to revamp and re-orient the entire system 
of education and thus help to evolve a truly national system of educa¬ 
tion for the country. In this context, Dr Prem Kirpal had expressed a 
deep sense of sorrow and said, *‘The educational scene in the country 
continues to be dominated by bureaucrafts and politicians, relegating 
the teacher to a depressed status and passive role and neglected parents 
and students.” 
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QUESTION 


1. Write notes on the following: 

(а) Three-language formula. 

(б) Emotional integration. 

(e) Population education. 

(d) Problem of educated unemployment. 
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Chapter 7 

PRIMARY EDUCATION 


The State shall endeavour to provide within a period of ten years from the 
commeacement of this Constitution (Jan 26, 1950) for a free and compuU 
sory education for all children until they complete the age of fourteen. 

{Article 45 of the Constitution of free India) 


Introduction 

In general terms, primary education connotes education of three R’s 
i.e. reading, writing and arithmetic. This had a very narrow and tradi¬ 
tional concept and did not lead to much advantage. Real education is 
something different. Education should aim at bringing about desirable 
changes in the behaviour of the learner. It helps in the all round 
development of a child’s personality and inculcation of healthy attitudes 
and good values. These days, students though highly educated lack 
badly in manners. This indicates that there is something wrong with 
the prevailing system of education and needs drastic changes. 

There is a network of primary schools in the country. They are 
run by local bodies both in cities and villages. The responsibility of 
imparting primary education ultimately lies with the state but it has 
delegated this power to local bodies. They manage the whole show 
and the state government provides grant-in-aid. In India, education 
had been a state subject but now it has been put on the concurrent 
list i.e. shared by the central government. This has been done with a 
view to achieve the target of free and compulsory primary education 
at the earliest. 

Educational System 

Primary Schools constitute education from class I to IV or V. The 
system varies from state to state. In the past there had been single 
teacher schools with multiple class teaching. But now the number of 
teachers and other facilities have increased. With regard to its structure 
Kothari Commission 1966 had suggested 1 to 3 years pre-primary 
education for children of the age of 3-6 years. It is nursery and kinder¬ 
garten stage prevailing in cities. The Commission had divided the 
primary stage into two parts. The first part is called lower primary of 
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4 or 5 years for the age group of 6-11 years. The other is higher 
primary of 3 or 2 years for 11-14 age group. In this way it had recom¬ 
mended 7 or 8 years primary education for the children in the age 
group of 6-14 years. In the basic education terminology, these stages 
are called junior basic and senior basic, respectively. 

Existing Condition 

Efforts had been made in the past for improving the condition of 
primary education. But in spite of the important recommendations of 
various commissions and committees it had remained far from satis¬ 
factory. About 75 years had passed when Gokhale presented the bill 
of free and compulsory primary education in the council but no 
marked improvement is discernible in its condition. Article 45 of the 
Indian Constitution of free India provided for its fulfilment by 1960 
but this dream could not be realised. Perhaps this is not possible 
through formal schooling. If it is so, then we should not hesitate and 
delay to adopt other informal and non-formal means to achieve the 
target. The change in the situation is overdue. This is all the more 
important in a democratic set-up. 

Notwithstanding, the existing condition of primary schools in 
India is miserable. Whatever is available is inadequate and in bad 
shape. A large number of schools do not have their own buildings 
and children are made to sit either in mosques, temples and chopals 
or under trees in the open. The situation worsens in rains, summer 
and winter. The community is not at ail aware with regard to the 
education of their children. In India, it is the school that tries to go 
to the community but it does not respond favourably. Similarly, 
teachers do not evince any interest in the school and most of them 
remain irregular from duty. The school environment is not healthy 
and conducive for learning. In rural areas the situation is far from 
satisfactory. Universalisation is on paper only. The problem of wastage 
and stagnation is acute. We are failing miserably on this front. Some 
of the main causes for poor condition are the following: 

1. There had been increase in population beyond expectation with 
emphasis on increasing the number of schools with the result that 
standards had fallen. 

2. The resources of the local bodies are limited and hence they have 
failed to cope with the increasing demand. 

3. Enormous development of girls education had put great pressure 
on the finances of local bodies. 

4. Equalisation of educational opportunities had helped in the educa¬ 
tion of schedule caste, schedule tribes and backward classes in large 
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numbers. 

5. The common man is poor, unable to arrange for tuition fee and 
books, etc. for children. 

6. Illiteracy and ignorance of the parents is a big stumbling block 
in the way of primary education. 

Main Problem of Primary Education 

In view of the above, primary education in India suffers from mani¬ 
fold serious problems. Some of the most important of them are the 
following: 

1. Political Difficulties. Though the reigns of education bad come in 
the hands of Indian leaders from 1936, other problems like partition 
of the country, problem of refugees, inflation, shortage of foodgrains, 
unemployment and diverse international situation retarded its progress. 
The political situation of the country made it difficult to devote time 
and attention to primary education. Apart from this, education had 
been a state subject with grant-in-aid system. The funds with the local 
bodies were not adequate to meet the situation. 

2. Social and Religious Difficulties. Because of the mass illiteracy 
rampant, the country suffered from several social evils. Chief among 
them were superstition, untouchability, widowhood, child marriage, 
purdah, witch-crafts, etc. This adversely affected education. Though 
some social institutions and reformers were at work, their effect was 
negligible. Similarly, narrow and staunch religious feelings had also 
been a big hurdle in the way. 

3. Geographical Difficulties. India is a vast country consisting of 
high mountains, rivers, seas, plains, plateaus and hilly tracks. There' 
are about eight lakh villages—big and small. The population is wide¬ 
spread. Provision of primary school in each village is a costly affair. 
The problems of backward areas and hills are all the more serious 
due to lack of proper communication and transportation. There are 
wide differences in climatic conditions also. Thus geographical condi¬ 
tions provide difficulties in the way of the education of children at the 
primary level. 

4. Economic Difficulties. The economy of the country is also not in 
a good shape. Income per capita is low. More than 40 per cent people 
live below poverty line unable to get one square meal a day. They 
cannot even manage the fees and books, etc. for their children. A 
survey of attendance of children in backward areas revealed that they 
mostly remain absent at the time of sowing and reaping of crops to 
help parents to earn a living. Illiteracy and indifferent attitude of 
guardians are also responsible for the malaise. Economic difficulties 
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put great hindrances in the expansion of primary education. 

5. Difficulties of Language. India is a multi-lingual country. The 
dialect changes at short distances. A teacher is not expected to know 
ail the languages with the result that in certain areas, communication 
becomes difficult. This creates a problem in imparting education. It 
becomes acute in hills, backward areas and other far-flung remote 
places. Apart from this, there is a dearth of properly trained and quali¬ 
fied language-teachers. Those engaged in the profession adhere strictly 
to traditional methods of teaching, and thus fail to deliver the goods 
properly. 

6. Problem of Suitable Teachers. A big problem in the field of 
primary education is lack of properly qualified and trained teachers. 
In these days of price hike it is difficult to get good teachers on low 
scales of pay. Good hands are not attracted towards teaching profes¬ 
sion. In India it had become the last refuge. There is an urgent need 
to make drastic changes in the system of education. Teacher training, 
recruitment, supervision and administration, etc. need to be overhauled. 

7. Problem of Buildings. Population explosion necessitated increase 
in the number of primary schools with the result that only a few 
have spacious buildings. Economic difficulties stand in their way. 
Local cooperation is not forthcoming to improve their condition. 
People think that it is the responsibility of the government. Whatever 
is available, that too, is not properly utilised. Most of the schools do 
not possess playgrounds, garden, furniture and other instructional 
material. School atmosphere is not healthy and conducive for learning. 
Demand for opening more and more schools is increasing day by day 
with the result that standards are deteriorating. There is need to main¬ 
tain proper balance between expansion and standard. This will help to 
consolidate their position properly. 

8. Traditional Curriculum. Generally, there is uniformity in the 
curriculum at the primary stage in a state. It is traditional and 
formal in nature and has nothing to do with the local conditions. It 
is mostly narrow, bookish, theoretical, burdensome, not related to 
life and has become a mechanical activity of a routine type. Similarly, 
there is no difference between the curriculum of village and city schools 
and boys and girls. Thus the existing school in no way cater to the 
need of the locality in which they are planted. There is need to 
make basic changes in the curriculum. It should be planned keeping 
in view the life, needs and conditions of a particular locality. 

9. Lack of Cooperation. Cooperation of all sections of the com¬ 
munity plays an important role in the progress of an educational 
institution. In Indian situation it is mostly absent. Sometimes it takes 
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an ugly turn and results in party politics. This adversely affects teachers 
and ultimately it is the student who suffers. There is need to devise 
ways and means to elicit cooperation of all sections of society in 
managing the affairs of schools. The management should run on demo¬ 
cratic lines. Efforts should be made to elicit maximum local coopera¬ 
tion in this direction. 

10. Ineffective Supervision. Supervision of primary schools is gener¬ 
ally scanty and loose. In this traditional system no body bothers about 
the interests of the institution. The administration does not realise the 
problems faced by the institutions. Inspection work is of a very formal, 
casual, and routine nature with no hope of any improvement. This 
needs immediate attention. Supervision should be regular, fling, 
strict and effective. 

11. Problem of Wastage and Stagnation. In India the duration of 
lower primary is 4 or 5 years i.e. from class I to IV or V. A child 
who successfully completes this stage becomes permanently literate. 
But some children run away from school after one class or the other 
due to lack of interest, bad environment and fear of the teacher, etc. 
and with the passage of time relapse into illiterates as they forget 
everything. The money spent on these children is a great national 
waste. Similarly, some children fail for years together in a particular 
class and leave the school in desperation. They become victims of the 
problem of stagnation. Thus, the problem of wastage and stagnation is 
very acute at the primary stage. It has been estimated to the extent of 
60 per cent. 

Wastage 

Hartog Committee 1929 was the first to consider the problem of 
wastage and stagnation in detail. The Committee was of the view that 
the problem is very grave in the field of primary education. On the 
basis of the available data it was found that if in 1922, 100 children 
got admission to class I, only 18 were able to pass class V in 1927. It 
shows that the rest of them either failed or left the school in one class 
or the other. The findings revealed that class I was a permanent stag¬ 
nant pool. There wastage was found to be the maximum. It may be 
due to several causes responsible for it. 

Moaning of Wastage 

In common parlance, wastage means not reaping the full advantage 
from the educational facilities in terms of building, staff, furniture and 
equipment, etc. made available in the school. According to Hartog 
Committee 1929, “Wastage means pre-mature withdrawal of students 
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from the class or school at any stage before the completion of the 
primary course.” 

A large number of surveys undertaken by the government revealed 
that if 1000 students sought admission in class I then only 414 reached 
class V. But the position in each state is different. A study of the work¬ 
ing group appointed by Kothari Commission 1966 revealed the follow¬ 
ing facts: 

(0 Wastage is maximum in Class I and II. 

(/i) Wastage is more in girls than boys. 

{Hi) In U.P. wastage is approximately 60 per cent. It varies in 
eastern and western parts of the State. 

(iV) Wastage in hills is more than the plains. 

This shows that hardly 50 per cent children reap the benefits of 
education. A UNESCO study lists India among countries where the 
rate of drop-outs in primary schools is very high. In this connection. 
Prof. J.P. Naik had aptly remarked ‘‘of every 100 children that enter 
the primary school in Class I, about 1/3 drop off at the end of Class I 
and only about 1/3 reach Class VII.” 

Causes of Wastage 

There are several causes responsible for wastage in education at the 
primary level. Most important among them are the following: 

(1) Educational Causes. Educational causes have a direct bearing on 
the atmosphere, facilities and quality of education being imparted in 
an educational institution. It depends upon the physical facilities in the 
shape of building, garden, playground, furniture, equipment and other 
material, and properly qualified and experienced teachers, etc. If the 
atmosphere is not healthy and congenial, tecahers not painstaking and 
sincere and provide no freedom to the students, seating conditions 
poor, teacher-pupil ratio inadequate and altitude of authorities indiffer¬ 
ent, the quality of teaching will be poor resulting in much wastage. 
There is need to make improvement in the situation. 

(2) Economic Causes. Another causes of wastage may be poor 
economic condition i.e. the institution is suffering from the paucity of 
funds. The poverty of the masses aggravates the situation all the more. 
In village, primary school students generally come barefooted and their 
clothes are tattered and dirty. Guardians fail to arrange for fees and 
books, etc. They compel children to stay at home and work with them 
m the fields. Due to illiteracy they are guided by immediate gains 
This leads to great wastage. Steps should be taken to make improve¬ 
ment in the situation by creating awareness among the people. They 
should be made to realise the importance of education and benefits 
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accruiog from it. School timings should be adjusted according to the 
needs of the locality. Poor but meritorious students should get finan¬ 
cial help on liberal basis. 

(3) Social Causes. The country suflfers from a large number of social 
ills. In backward areas general notion is that education spoils children. 
They do not obey their parents and neglect work. No importance is 
attached to the education of girls. Co-education is looked down upon. 
Superstition, conservatism and blind faith, etc. are responsible for it. 
Early child marriage and indebtedness due to lavish spending on births, 
deaths and marriages, etc. add to their poverty. There is an urgent 
need to remedy there evil practices. Education of the guardians will go 
a long way in improving the situation. This would help to bring about 
an atlitudinal change in their thinking and working. 

(4) Administrative Causes. Weak administrative policy is also res-. 
ponsiblc for wastage. Compulsory education in the country is only on 
the paper. The attitude of the authorities is indifferent. Rules are not 
strictly followed. Admission work in schools continue throughout the 
year. A large number of students leave schools in the middle of the 
session. Most of the teachers remain absent from duty without prior 
information. The number of supervisors is inadequate and supervision 
work irregular and loose. School environment is inattractive and 
equipment few and far between. This presents a very gloomy picture. 
There is need to streamline and strengthen the administration. The 
rules and regulations should be strictly observed. Local cooperation 
can help to improve the situation a great deal. 

Stagnation 

Like wastage, stagnation is also a great hindrance in the way of 
primary education. It has something to do with the failure met by the 
students in the examination. In common language, stagnation means 
retention of a child in a particular class. According to Hartog Com¬ 
mittee 1929, “Stagnation means retention of a student for more than 
one year in a class.** Thus, it is connected with student failure. The 
Committee observed that due to failure from Class I the number of 
students in the higher classes decreased successively as we proceed 
further with the result that a small number reaches Class V. 

On the basis of the available data it was seen that Class I is a perma¬ 
nent stagnant pool. It was highest in Class I. It reduced considerably in 
higher classes. In comparison to boys, wastage was higher among girls. 
But it increases or decreases according to the area. Thus the problem 
of stagnation is very acute at the primary stage in India. Children feel 
disheartened after failing continuously for two or three years and 
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leave the institution in desperation. There is much wastage of money, 
time and energy at this stage of education. 

Causes of Stagnation 

(а) Unhealthy Environment. One of the main reasons of stagnation 
at the primary level is unhealthy atmosphere prevailing in the schools. 
It is not congenial and suitable for learning. The interest of the student 
is not kept in view. It is unattractive. The presence of aged and low 
level students spoil the atmosphere of the class and small children fall 
easy prey to them. Fear compels them to work according to their 
dictates. This also makes them absent from class. They become truant 
and after sometime addict to ill habits like telling a lie, smoking and 
theft, etc. They loose interest in studies and fail. The fear of the 
teacher is also responsible for this. Therefore, school environment 
should be made attractive. Aged students should not be admitted in 
lower classes. The attitude of the teacher should be sympathetic. 
Emphasis be laid on learning by doing and play-way system of teach¬ 
ing. Co-curricular activities should form an integral part of education. 

(б) Unsuitable Curriculum. Generally, the curriculum at primary 
level is uninteresting and burdensome. It is traditional in nature. No 
attention is paid to the interest, abilities and aptitude of children in its 
framing. It is narrow, bookish, theoretical and dry and thus fails to 
attract the attention of children. There is no place for freedom, activity 
and play. Children feel shackled nervous, with the result, that they 
either fail or leave the school. Therefore, subjects should be few. 
Curriculum should be based on the principles of play, activity and self- 
education. It should be practical and interesting. Children should seek 
pleasure in learning. 

(c) Faculty Methods of Teaching. It is generally seen that new, raw 
and untrained teachers are given charge of teaching lower classes. Due 
to lack of experience they fail to deliver the goods properly. Their 
approach becomes unpsychological and dull. The number of children 
also remains large and teachers fail to handle them properly. They fail 
to realise the difficulties of the students. Their approach to teaching 
remains traditional. It is also not systematic. Lessons are thrust upon 
the children. Cramming is much in practice. There is constant fear of 
the teacher. Load of work leads to absence on the part of children. 
Thus, a properly trained, qualified and experienced teacher should 
perform this task. Teaching should proceed systematically in a psycho¬ 
logical and interesting way. The number of students should be ade¬ 
quate in the class. The teacher should understand their problems and 
try to solve them in an amicable manner. 
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id) Irregular Attendance. Admissions in primary schools continue 
throughout the year. This has an adverse effect on teaching. Irregular 
attendance of children fail to create interest in learning. Absence leads 
to break in studies. The result is that students fail to follow teaching. 
This creates disinterestedness in them. Students also absent themselves 
on trifle matters. Parents encourage them to go on leave. This leads to 
backwardness and ultimately in failure. The date of admission should 
be fixed and strictly observed. Leaves should be granted only on valid 
grounds i.e. in case of illness or other emergency. The rules of atten¬ 
dance should be clear and properly implemented. 

(c) Defective Examination System. The examination system also is 
to a very great extent responsible for increasing the incidence of stag¬ 
nation. Only the performance in the annual examination is the basis 
for promotion to higher class and no importance is given to day-to- 
day work. Apart from this, emphasis is laid on cramming. Those who 
can, manage to pass, while those unable to do so resort to unfair 
means. This is highly improper. There is an urgent need to change the 
examination system. It should be based on continuous evaluation. 
Progress report of each student should be prepared on the basis of his 
daily work. Examinations should be objective-centred. Cramming 
should be discouraged. The basis of promotion should be regular work 
of the student. The guardian should also be kept in constant touch 
with the progress of the students. 

(/) Miscellaneous. Apart from the causes discussed above, there 
can be some general causes responsible for the problem of stagnation 
at the primary level. They can be enumerated as ill health of the child, 
hatred for a particular teacher, teasing by classmates, rigorous corporal 
punishment, indifferent attitude of the teacher, schools at long dis¬ 
tances, lack of individual attention on the part of the teacher and 
holidays not according to the needs of the locality, etc. 

The data of various studies pursued in this direction had revealed 
that the problem of stagnation is grave with regard to girls and back¬ 
ward class children residing in rural areas. A large number of them 
leave schools. The problem is also visible in higher classes but its inci¬ 
dence is not so high. A large number of students fail in subjects like 
English, Maths, History and Geography. On the basis of a research 
study Sri R.V. Perulkar had evolved a formula for computing stagna¬ 
tion index at the primary level. According to him: 


Stagnation index=100 —1 J 

Where numbers 2, 3, 4, indicate the years of failure in a particular 


class. 
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Suggested Remedies for Eradicating Wastage and Stagnation 

1. Education at the primary level should be free and compulsory 
and the principle of universalisation should be implemented in letter 
and spirit. 

2. Provision for general promotion to the next class should be made 
in the system. 

3. The principle of equality with regard to the age group of children 
should be observed. 

4. Schools should not be beyond a specified distance from children’s 
homes. 

5. The date of admission should be specified in advance and strictly 
observed. 

6. The behaviour of teacher should be of love, sympathy and co¬ 
operation towards the student. 

7. Student teacher ratio should be proper. 

8. The school environment should be healthy, attractive and conge¬ 
nial for learning. 

9. Student should get individual attention. 

10. The curriculum should be easy, practical and useful. 

11. Suitable arrangement for the education of girls should be 
made. 

12. Facilities of games should exist in schools. 

13. Poor children should get milk, mid-day meal, books, etc. free of 
cost. 

14. The methods of teaching and examination system should under¬ 
go radical changes. 

15. Supervision and inspection should be revitalised and made much 
more useful and effective. 

16. For eliciting active cooperation of the community, parent 
teacher associations (PTA) should be organised in schools. 

Apart from the above suggestions for eradicating the problem of 
wastage and stagnation, the prevailing system of primary education as 
a whole needs streamlining in view of the following: 

{/) There is need to educate the parents, specially in rural areas, 
through a well chalked out plan of non-forraal education. 

(i7) In rural areas, the development blocks, panchayats and zila 
parishad should act in unison for improving the condition of primary 
schools. 

(i/i) The government should provide better means of communica¬ 
tion and transportation for connecting villages to schools. 

OV) In the appointment of primary teachers, care should be taken to 
recruit hands who are industrious, devoted to the profession and able 
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tojadapt themselves to the environment. 

(v) Effects should be made to elicit local cooperation to the full 
extent. 

(vi) There should be variety and flexibility in the curriculum. It is 
to be linked with the llfe» need and aspiration of the people. 

(v/i) There is no harm in resorting to co-education at the primary 
level. 

(vj7i) The principle of universalisation should be implemented in 
letter and spirit. 

(fx) Apart from formal, non-formal and informal means should be 
devised to achieve the target of free and compulsory primary educa¬ 
tion at the earliest. 

(x) On entry to primary school, the system of admission at multiple 
points should be adopted. 

(xi) There is need to pursue surveys, field and research work with 
regard to solving the various problems in the way of primary education. 

(xii) Since education has now been placed on the concurrent list 
from 1976, the help of the central government should be taken to 
develop and improve primary education in the country. 

ixiii) Supervision work needs vitalisation. Ways and means are to 
be devised to make it regular and effective. The administration should 
aim at increasing the efflciency and help in raising the standard of 
education. 


BASIC EDUCATION, 1937 


Introduction 

Basic education or nai talim is one of the most important movement 
on the Indian educational scene these days. It is the last and most 
precious gift of M.K. Gandhi. We are very proud of this plan of 
education. It is the net result of Gandhi*s views on education. He had 
expressed these through his writings that appeared in the Harijan 
newspaper from time to time. Gandhi made this image in the thirties, 
keeping in view the real picture of the country. His whole educational 
philosophy is reflected in this experiment. In fact, the system had 
brought about a great revolution in the field of education. 

Development of Basic Education 

At the outset, Gandhi toured the whole country and studies the 
economic condition and the prevailing system of education. He used 
to say that real India resided in the villages. The masses being poor, 
there was need to make radical changes in the education system 
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accordingly. He started presenting his views on education before the 
public through his writings in the Harijan newspaper. Ultimately, an 
All India Educational Conference was convened at Wardha in 1937 at 
his request. In that he presented his proposals about education before 
eminent educationists for final approval. The main proposals were the 
following: 

(а) Seven years free and compulsory education for the children of 
6 to 14 years. 

(б) Mother tongue to be the medium of instruction. 

(c) The centre of education should be some productive craft. 

id) Education should be self-supporting. 

After the Conference, a Committee under the Chairmanship of the 
ex-President Dr Zakir Husain was appointed to submit a detailed 
report on basic education. The recommendations presented were 
approved by the Indian National Congress of its session at Haripura 
in 1938. The main recommendations of the Committee were the 
following: 

(/) Seven years free and compulsory education should be implement¬ 
ed throughout the length and breadth of the country. 

(//) The medium of instruction should be the mother tongue. 

(///) The centre of education should be some productive work and it 
should be related to the environment of the child. 

For properly organising the basic education a Hindustani Talimi 
Sangh was established at Sevagram. The Central Advisory Board of 
Education (CABE) appointed a Committee under the presidentship of 
Sri B.G. Kher in 1939 to consider the feasibility of Zakir Husain 
Committee Report. The main recommendations of the Committee were 
the following: 

(o) Basic education should be first started in rural areas. 

(6) The age group of compulsion should be 6-14. 

(c) For seeking admission from basic to other types of school the 
age should be 11 plus i.e. after class V. 

(d) Mother tongue or vernacular should be the medium of instruc¬ 
tion. 

(e) There is no need to hold external examination. 

Another Committee under the same Chairman was appointed to 
recommend steps for coordinating basic education with higher educa¬ 
tion. The main recommendations of this Committee were the following: 

(/) The course of basic education should be divided into two parts 
i.e. junior stage of five years (6-11) from class I to V and 
senior stage of three years (11-14) from class VI to VIII. 
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(fi) Transfer from basic to non>basic education should be allowed 
after class V i.e. junior stage. 

In U.P. also a Committee was appointed under the Chairmanship 
of Sri Acharya Narendra Deo in 1939 to consider the issue involved 
therein. The main recommendations of the Committee were the 
following: 

{a) Various crafts like leather works, clay madelling, carpantry, 
book craft, agriculture, spinning and weaving, etc. should be 
encouraged. 

{b) Education can be self-supporting provided the government bear 
the entire expenditure. 

(c) 1/3 time of the time-table should be devoted to craft work. 

{d) Various arts like drawing, music, dance and drama, etc. should 
get due impetus. 

(e) For infants, nursery schools should be established. 

How is it Basic? 

The scheme was named basic, because of the following characteristics: 

(i) It was the first national plan of education of the time. 

(ii) Craft was the essence of education. 

(iii) It was the education of the common man who was the pivot of 
the nation. 

(iv) It helped to make people good citizens. 

(v) Basic education fulfilled the basic needs like food, cloth and 
shelters, etc. of the society. 

(vt) It was necessary for future education and career of the child. 

(vii) Craft was helpful in mental and aesthetic development. 

(vin) It was the base of our culture and civilisation. 

Main Principles 

Basic education is based on certain basic principles of education. 
Chief among them arc the following. 

(a) Child Centred Education. There are three main poles of educa¬ 
tion namely, teacher, curriculum and child. In ancient India educa¬ 
tion was teacher-centred. Now it is by and large curriculum centred. 
There is need to make it child-centred. It is the result of the child 
guidance movement of the west. Modern age is the age of science and 
psychology. Today the job of the teacher is to perform teaching after 
understanding the psychology of the child. For him, the child is like 
a book. It is the duty of the teacher to study the book. His teaching 
should be child-centred. The child has certain innate powers. The job 
ot the teacher is to differentiate between these characteristics and 
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natural propensities and develop them accordingly. It is to make his 
inner outer. The child is like a bud which should bloom in a natural way. 
In this the teacher is like a gardener. His main job is to create suit¬ 
able environment. The teacher is the director of learning. For full 
development, the child needsj'reedom. Gandhi propagated that through 

craft child will learn the basics at his self-experience. In this education 
will be a pleasant experience. 

(Z>) Activity Centred Education. Basic education is activity-centred. 
In this, students perform certain activities and acquire knowledge. 
In the west John Dewey propounded the concept of activity school. 
It is based on the principle of learning by doing. A child acts accord¬ 
ing to his intereUs and ability. The job of the teacher is to provid- 
proper guidance and engage children in creative works. In basic educa¬ 
tion craft is the centre of all educational activity. 

(r) Unify of Knowledge. Famous educationist Jaktat preached the 
concept of unity of knowledge. Division has been made only for con¬ 
venience. Basic education is also based on this principle. In this other 

subjects are taught through some craft. It provides practical and useful 
knowledge. 

(d) Principle of Freedom. For all round development of a child’s 

personality, it is very necessary to provide him freedom. This would 

help to develop him on healthy lines. For the development of life, 
freedom is of prime importance. Basic education helps the child in 
self-expression. Similarly, the system provides freedom to the teacher 
also. Freedom gives birth to original ideas. It helps the teacher to 
guide him into proper channels. In fact freedom is life. 

(e) Self-supporting Aspect. Gandhi had a realistic picture of poor 
India. He believed that real India resides in villages. Therefore, educa¬ 
tion should help to eradicate rural poverty. It should be self-support¬ 
ing. Gandhi propagated the principle of earn while you learn. Craft 

would help to earn something for meeting the day-to-day expenditure 
This may also help towards teachers pay. Hence Gandhi thought of 
relating education to productivity. In this craft would help to make 
the child self-supporting. He was of the view that, “The money earned 
through craft should meet the expenditure incurred on education ’’ 

(/) Goal-directed and Purposive. Basic education has some goal and 
purpose in view. The child creates something on the basis of experi¬ 
ence, and efforts provide him happiness and satisfaction He takes 
interest and is motivated for work. A spirit of creating and producing 
something is aroused. This further motivates him to work and get 
experience and knowledge. It leads to involvement on the part of the 
child. In fact, education should be goal-directed and purposive. Basic 
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system of education fulfils this mission. 

(,g) Principle of Correlation. Correlation is a new technique of teach¬ 
ing. Basic education provides education through craft. In this alllsubjects 
are related to craft and thus correlated. Thus the scheme of basic 
education is well knit psychologically. This leads to the unity of know¬ 
ledge and its integration. 

(/;) All Round Development of Personolity, In basic education empha¬ 
sis is laid on the physical, mental, moral, aesthetic and intellectual 
development of the child. In fact education is preparation for life. 
Basic education is a sort of insurance against risk. It makes a citizen 
skilful and efficient. Various activities develop different faculties. This 
helps to develop society and makes it healthy and prosperous. 

Defects of Basic Education 

In spite of a large number of merits,’basic education also suffers from 
certain deficiencies and defects. A few may be enumerated as under: 

1. The self-supporting idea is an exaggeration. Prof. K.T. Shah had 
criticised it. It is not possible to arrange for the pay of teachers through 
the scheme of craft. 

2. To provide 3^ hours out of 5 hours time to craft work is not 
appropriate. This will have an adverse effect on the study of other 
subjects. 

3. The scheme of basic education at no stage had hinted for impart¬ 
ing moral education which is urgently needed in Indian context. 

4. It is an Utopia which is not practical to be realised in the exist¬ 
ing world. 

5. It is feared that too much emphasis on craft work would result 
in making children weavers and carpenters. Side by side the scheme 
is anti child and against labour laws where child labour is banned. 

6. Too much emphasis on correlation is superfluous. Correlation is 
a means and not an end to education. 

7. The scheme does not provide any plan of prc-basic and post- 
basic education. This creates difficulties in pursuing higher education. 

8. Neglect of English would result in difficulties of getting employ¬ 
ment. 

9. It presents a very mechanical and dull scheme of education and 
is not in tune with the interest and aptitude of children and hence is 
unpsychological in nature. 

10. No place has been assigned to physical education in the plan. 
This would adversely affect the health of children. 
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Suggestions for Improvement 

(a) The field of basic education should be both village and city. It 
■would be wrong to assume that it is meant for villages only. 

(A) The curriculum should be flexible and adaptable to the changed 
•circumstances. It is to be linked with the environment and the situa¬ 
tion of the child. 

(c) The interest, ability and aptitude of the child should be cons¬ 
tantly kept in view while presenting the subject-matter. 

{d) Craft work is to be emphasised, where it is needed, so that it 
may not become burdensome and boring. It should be selected accord¬ 
ing to local needs and circumstances. 

(e) Apart from craft work, drawing, painting, music, dance and 
drama should find due place in the curriculum. 

(/) The child should be handled psychologically and emphasis 
should be laid on learning by doing and play-way methods of teaching. 

(g) Use of correlation as a technique is useful. It makes teaching 
interesting and clear. 

(Ji) The system of basic education should help in the enrichment of 
a child's experience and proceed in an integrated way. 

Different Stages of Basic Education 

The scheme of basic education can be divided into four different 
stages. The details are as under: 

(j) Adult Education. For making basic education useful and effective, 
it is necessary to start from the education of the parents and the com¬ 
munity. In this way it is to be connected with the masses. Only the 
educated citizens can guide their children into proper channels. 

(/7) Pre-basic Education. The next stage is of pre-basic education. It 
deals with the education of 3-6 age group of children. In this, there is 
need to create the same environment both in the home and the school. 
This would help to develop the various faculties of children in a 
healthy manner. 

(Hi) Basic Education. As stated earlier, basic education deals with 
the education of the children of 6-14 years of age. It is an integrated 
scheme of seven years free and compulsory education. It this emphasis 
is laid on work-experience. It provides education for citizenship, craft- 
centred education, learning by doing and play-way through mother 
tongue. In the words of Sri M.S. Patel, “Basic education is idealistic 
in aims, naturalistic in its setting and pragmatic in approach.” 

(rv) Post-basic Education. Provision had also been made to impart 
instruction on basic lines for the age group of 14 to 16 years. The 
Hindustani Talimi Sangh had fixed certain goals for this stage of 
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education and evolved a curriculum accordingly. It deals with 14 types 
of higher crafts in which the adolescents would be made skilful and 
expert. It is based on the principle of self-sufficiency. 

National Institute of Basic Education (NIBE) 

For the development, improvement and progress of basic scheme 
of education, a National Institute of Basic Education had been establi¬ 
shed in the centre. It deals with the aims, curriculum, methods of 
teaching, textbooks, material-aids, system of examination and evalua¬ 
tion, teachers training and research works, etc. in the field of basic 
education. The Institute is also trying to evolve new strategies, techni¬ 
ques and innovations pertaining to basic education. It has a director 
and other officials to assist in this important task. There is need to- 
start similar institutes at state level also. The Institute of Basic Educa¬ 
tion at the centre performs the following four main functions: 

(a) To encourage research in the field of basic education and coordi¬ 
nate it with other types of education. 

{b) To train supervisors and administrators in the field of basic 
education and establish proper liaison with the basic teachers 
training colleges of the country. 

(c) To advise state governments and voluntary organisations on. 
important matters pertaining to basic education and help in the 

solution of problems. 

{ci) To organise seminars, workshops and conferences on subjects 
dealing with teachers training, curriculum, textbooks, methods 
of teaching, evaluation, etc. 

XJniversalisation of Primary Education 

The base of democracy is education. To get educatioif is the right of 
everybody in a democratic system. It is the duty of the govern¬ 
ment to make proper arrangement for its access to everyone on an equal 

footing. 

Articles 29 and 30 of the Indian Constitution provide citizens the 
educational and cultural rights. Similarly Directives of State Policy 
emphasise on intellectual development of the citizens. Article 45 
states that ‘the state shall endeavour to provide free and compulsory 
primary education to the children of 6-14 age group.’But due to 
economic constraints we have not so far been able to make this 
dream a reality. Though much progress had been possible through 
the implementation of various five year plans, it is meagre for the vast 
country. So far we have been able to make 38 per cent people literate 
and there is much to be achieved. There is an urgent need to imple- 
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ment the policy of universalisation of primary education. In view of 
the fact that now education had been placed on the concurrent list, 
India hopes to achieve the target soon in the time to come. 

The concept of universalisation of primary education is to be consi¬ 
dered in three different contexts. They are as under: 

(0 Universality of Provision. The universality of provision has 
something to do with providing the facility of school within an easy 
reach of every child. The distance from home to school should be a 
walking one. It is the duty of the state to arrange for this. This would 
require expansion of primary education in a balanced way. The 
population may also be a good basis for establishing primary schools 
in the country. 

(//) Universality of Enrolment. This aspect deals with the homogeneity 
of enrolment in a particular age group. This requires enrolling every 
ohild of 6-7 age group to class I. This will restrict admission of a 
child of higher age group to class I which is very necessary. It would 
require pre-planning. The provision will save the child from the 
demoralising effect of stagnation. 

(///) Universality of Retention. Universality of retention pertains to 
the retaining of every child admitted to the last i.e. the full stage of 
primary education. It will check the acute problem of wastage 
prevailing in the field of primary education, and pave the way toward 
permanent literacy. 

Universalisation of education if implemented properly would help 
to eradicate the gruelling problem of wastage and stagnation from the 
field of primary education. There will be no problem of premature 
withdrawal and relapse into illiteracy. 

Therefore, there is an urgent need to pay due attention to the 
constitutional directives with regard to the development and improve¬ 
ment of primary education on healthy lines. It would be useful to 
launch a nation wide movement In this direction. This requires for 
eliciting maximum local cooperation. Some people are of the firm 
view that government should not hesitate to take drastic steps in 
the matter. It is the duty of everybody to extend full cooperation 
in achieving the target of free and compulsory primary education in 
the country. This would help to make ideal citizens and thus strengthen 
the base of democracy, socialism and secularism. 

Main Agencies of Primary Education 

I. Central Government. For the development of primary education, 
•an All India Council for Elementary Education (AICEE) was estab¬ 
lished in the centre in 1957. It aimed at specifying the goals, curri- 
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culum methods of teaching, teacher training, textbooks and pursue 
research works in the field of primary education in the country under 
the Central Ministry of Education. A separate national basic institute 
of education had also been established for the development of basic 
education. Much progress had been possible in this field under various 
five year plans. National Council of Educational Research and Xraining 
(NCERT) had also established a State Institute of Education (SIE) in 
the states for its development. It is responsible for extension work 
and development of primary teachers training on healthy lines. It is a 
happy augury that now education has been placed on the concurrent 
list. This will have an impact on primary education also. 

2. State Government. So far the main responsibility of imparting 
primary education had been that of local institutions and State govern¬ 
ment provided the grant-in-aid. Education had been a state subject 
and the admission rules, curriculum, textbooks, teachers training and 
inspection, etc. were managed, financed and controlled by the state 
education department. Now a separate directorate of primary educa¬ 
tion had been established in each state for its proper development and 
improvement. The director of primary education is assisted by basic 
education officers appointed in each district. He is made responsible 
for the devlopment and improvement of primary education in the state. 

3. Local Bodies. From the very beginning in the field of primary 
education the British Government adopted the policy of shifting the 
responsibility on local bodies, with the result that it is being imparted 
by municipalities in cities and district boards in the villages and state 
government provided grant-in-aid. Due to limited finances, the local 
bodies failed to deliver the goods properly. This affected the develop¬ 
ment and progress of primary education. There is an urgent need to 
streamline the system. All should act in unison and help to improve 
the situation. 

4. Local Cooperation. For ameliorating the condition of primary 
education there is an urgent need to elicit maximum local cooperation. 
In its absence the dream of free and compulsory education can never 
be realised. This will help to provide land, building, money and 
donation, etc. Voluntary organisations and individual efforts can also- 
play an important role in its progress. In villages help can be sought 
from panchayats and development blocks. Local cooperation can go a 
long way in achieving success in this field. 


Integrated Aroppach to Primary Education 

Integrated approach is a new concept in the field of primary 
education. It is American in origin. In India for the first time ICothari 
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Commission 1966 considered over it. In India education had been 
bookish and theoretical in nature. Limited education gave birth to 
the problem of wastage and stagnation. There is need to free the 
system and finally the student from these shortcomings. He should be 
motivated to learn himself freely. Application of integrated approach 
would be of immense help in all round development of a child’s 
personality. 

(0 Meaning. In common parlance integrated approach iijplies break¬ 
ing the subjectwise boundaries and imparting knwoledge of specialised 
areas on the basis of experience. It can be both individual and collec¬ 
tive. The approach is based on two premises. First, the child should 
have interest in the specialsed fields so that he can learn on the basis of 
experience. Secondly, in the acquisition of knowledge there should be 
no restriction of the limitation of subjects. The concept is based on 
providing full freedom to the child in the acquisition of knowledge. 

(//■) Organisation. Integrated approach proceeds considering primary 
stage as a unit of teaching. In this system, there are no separate 
classess. This is also known as non-graded system of school education. 
The experiment was conducted in Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh 
and proved highly successful. In this, whole curriculum is divided 
systematically into several units and every student completes them at 
his own speed according to his interest, ability, and capacity. 

In this approach there is no restrication of time and a child 
is free to proceed in his own way. The content coverage will vary 
between the dull and the sharp students. lu this way intelligent stu¬ 
dents get an opportunity to proceed further. The approach helps to 
acquire more knowledge in less time. Side by side, weak and backward 
students learn at their own speed. This helps to eradicate the grave 

problem of wastage and stagnation existing at the primary stage of 
education. 

(m) Curriculum. In USA and USSR, school curriculum has been 
based on certain fixed principles. Instead of subject-centred, it is ex¬ 
perience-centred- Education does not mean cramming the subject- 
matter. It is mainly enrichment of experiences based on objectives. 
The teacher through teaching intends to bring about a desirable 
change in the behaviour of the learner. Therefore, the curriculum 
should be experience centred. Only those experiences should be includ¬ 
ed in the curriculum that are desirable. Students will acquire know¬ 
ledge through self-activity based on their life experiences and those 
provided by the teacher. There is also need to relate primary curri¬ 
culum with life. It should be life-centred. Whatever is taught should 
be related with the life experiences of the child. Life in itself is an 
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experience. The scheme of basic education propounded by Gandhi 

emphasised this aspect of education. 

(/v) Evaluation. The integrated approach is based on the system of 
continuous evaluation. In this a child’s knowledge is constantly 
self-evaluated. This helps the teacher to provide remedial teaching 
for weak and backward children. But this requires proper 
planning on the part of the teacher. The system provides facility to 
both the teacher and the student and they work freely. At the same 
time it is possible to acquire much knowledge in a short time. 
Evaluation also has a good effect on class attendance. Teaching is not 
burdensome and thus increases a child’s interest. Apart from this a 
child will not be required to remain for full one year in a class. This 
will have a good psychological effect on the child. 

(v) Conclusion. In brief, there is need to change the system of edu¬ 
cation at the primary level. Instead of dividing it into classes, it should 
be divided into groups on the basis of units covered. This will help 
to proceed in accordance with their individual differences, and at their 
own speed which is not possible in classwise system. Therefore, inte¬ 
grated approach proceeds on the basis of units and students get educa¬ 
tion according to their capabilities. There is need to apply the 
approach in the field of primary education. It is a very broad and 
comprehensive view of education. Knowledge thus acquired becomes 
simple, clear and interesting. 

School Curriculum 

In general terms, curriculum means the whole environment of the 
school including content, studies, associations and activities, etc. 
But in the modern system of education its scope is very comprehensive 
and wide. Today education does not aim at cramming a specific sub¬ 
ject-matter, but to know their interests, abilities, capacities and apti¬ 
tude, etc. aiming at all round development of a child’s personality. 
Modern educationists treat child as the curriculum According to 
them curriculum is for the child and not child for the curriculum. 

Education is a process. It has three objectives namely, acquisition 
of knowledge, development of proper attitudes and values and increase 
in efficiency. On the basis of the educational objectives, the teacher 
provides learning experiences to the child for bringing" about desirable 
change in his behaviour. Therefore, curriculum should be framed on 
the basis of educational objectives. 

The present day curriculum suffers from certain deficiencies and 
defects. It is, by and large, bookish, theoretical, narrow and artificial 
with stress on cramming. Due to a large number of subjects, it has 
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become heavy and burdensome dominated by essay type examination 
and is against the individual differences of children. Therefore, it needs 
immediate change. Kothari Commission 1966 had reorganised the 
curriculum of the primary stage on the follollowing lines: 

{a) Lower Primary Stage. Lower primary stage consists of class 1 to 
IV or V. The curriculum at this stage includes mother tongue, maths, 
environmental studies, creative activities, work-experience and social 
service and health education. 

(6) Higher Primary Stage. It runs from class V or VI to Vli or 
VIII. The curriculum includes two languages (mother tongue and 
English) maths, sciences, social studies, art, work-experience and 
social service, physical education and education of moral and spiritual 
values. Apart from these, a third language can also be offered as an 
optional subject at this stage. The details of each subject are given 
below: 

1. Languages. At the lower primary stage, knowledge of one langu¬ 
age is essential. It can be either mother tongue or the regional language. 
At higher primary there is need to study two languages. It may be 
mother tongue or regional language and Hindi or English. If students 
so desire they can opt for a third language also. According to Kothari 
Commission, for learning three languages higher primary is the most 
suitable stage. Thus, with certain modifications, the Commission had 
accepted the three language formula. 

2. Science and Mathematics. According to the Commission, science 
as a subject should be introduced from Class HI. At the initial stage 
children may be acquainted with the general knowledge of health and 
sanitation. They should be told about trees, plants, animals and how 
trees are planted. At this stage children should themselves observe 
nature. At higher primary they arc to be acquainted with nature, ani¬ 
mals, insects, etc. This would gradually provide some general back¬ 
ground of science. In maths children should be taught the four funda¬ 
mentals i.e. addition, subtraction, multiplication and division. At 
higher primary maths should be divided into algebra, maths and 
geometry. These subjects will help children to develop their thinking 
and reasoning powers. 

3. Social Studies. The aim of teaching social subjects is to acquaint 
children with their daily life and the existing environment. This helps 
them to know about human relations and develop healthy altitudes 
and values. The knowledge of social subjects helps children to parti¬ 
cipate actively in the works of the slate, society and nation. At the 
lower primary level social studies include general science, and social 
environment. At higher primary stage history, geography and civics are 
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taught separately. 

4. Work-experience and Social Service. Work-experience means to 
perform some productive work. It is the practical aspect of education. 
It has educational, social and economic value. At lower stage work- 
experience can be started in the shape of some craft based on certain 
psychological principles like self-activity and learning by doing. This 
provides children an opportunity to practice and adjust themselves to 
the work. At higher stage some higher type of crafts can be taught. 
Craft work helps to develop certain technical and creative powers. In 
the villages children can be provided the experiences of sowing and 
reaping of the harvest. In cities it can be experience in factories and 
workshops. Basic education provides an opportunity to acquire these 
skills. There is need to provide opportunity to children to do some 
social service also. At the initial stage programmes like cleanliness, 
painting and white washing of school can be done with the help of 
children. At higher primary stage it can be in the shape of Shramdan, 
camp life, tours, cooking and social service. This would instil among 
children the concept of dignity of labour. 

5. Physical Education. Physical education deals with the develop¬ 
ment of health among children. Games help children in physical 
development and create a community feeling. They learn to help each 
other. This develops a feeling of cooperation and they work rationally 
by understanding their responsibilities. Games create sportsman spirit 
among children and helps to develop their body and mind on healthy 
lines. 

6. Creative Activities. Creative expression has an important place in 
education. It gives birth to new discoveries and inventions. At lower 
primary stage observation plays an important part. This increases 
experience. At higher primary stage various programmes initiated by 
the school help to generate interest among students for creative activi¬ 
ties. This includes art, craft work and other co-curricular activities such 
as debates, antyakshri, drama, hobbies, games and sports, scouting, 
first-aid, picnic and camps, etc. resulting in creative expression of 
children. 

7. Education of Moral and Spiritual Valu.-*s. Moral values are related 
to the character of children. The chief aim of national education is to 
develop moral character of children. There is need to emphasise moral 
education in the changed circumstances. In this connection Sri Prakasha 
Committee report had recommended for devoting two hours daily to 
moral education in school time table. There is need to inculcate the 
qualities of respect for each other, ha.aesty, discipline, faith and confi- 
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dence among children. Teachers should make persistent efforts to plant 
them in childrens hearts. 

New Approach to Evaluation 

The defects of the examination system had given birth to the new 
concept of evaluation. In India work on it started from 1958. To per¬ 
form this function, a separate department was established in the 
centre. The National Council of Educational Research and Training is 
contributing significantly towards it. The scheme is being carried out 
in the country by a large number of evaluation officers. Its units had 

also been established in the states. 

(a) Meaning. In a dynamic society, evaluation is a scientific activity. 

It is not confined only to measurement. Measurement is to measure 
in scores. It is one of the aspects of evaluation. The term evaluation is 
used in a very broad and comprehensive sense. It is a continuous pro¬ 
cess and constitutes an important part of the system of education. It is 
directly related to educational objectives. The system helps to estimate 
the behaviour, habits, efficiency, understanding, appreciation power 
and attitude of children. It is possible to test the achievements of 
children through this technique. Evaluation is the symbol of his deve¬ 
lopment and progress. 

These days, the new approach to evaluation is much in practice. 
Progress had been achieved in this field by organising seminars, work¬ 
shops and symposiums. The teachers training departments and state 
boards of education had evinced great interest in this respect. Several 
states had established evaluation units. The state of Rajasthan had 
made significant progress in this direction. 

To introduce evaluation system is a difficult task and naturally a 
time consuming process. Much efforts had been made in this direction 
at the secondary level. The state institutes of education also had taken 
steps in this direction in the field of primary education. At this stage 
the aim of evaluation is to improve the achievement of children. It 
helps to develop good habits, healthy attitudes and increase their effi¬ 
ciency. Teachers at this stage should be very clear about the techniques 
to be employed. This should be trained in the new approach of evalua¬ 
tion. The work should start right from class I. Question papers should 
help to evaluate the whole behaviour of the child. 

There is an urgent need to pay special altenti on to this new approach. 
Testing done through it is valid, reliable, scientific, objective and real. 
It is a remedy to relieve education from the defects of essay type 
examination. There is need to implement the scheme at the primary 
level through the cooperation of teachers training departments and 
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state institute of education. Other training institutions and State and 
Central Government can extend great help in this field. In this direction 
the efforts made by National Council of Educational Research and 
Training are commendable. 

(^) Objectives of Evaluation. 1. To estimate the success of teaching 
methods. 

2. To assess the difficulties of students. 

3. To decide about the aids and techniques oft caching. 

4. To modify the curriculum. 

5. To measure the qualities of a teacher. 

6. To create interest among students toward study. 

7. To improve teaching. 

c ) Relation between Curriculum and Evaluation. Curriculum deals 
with the content. In teaching, general and specific objectives are framed 
keeping in view the subject and the content. The objectives are further 
transformed into behavioural terms. After fixing the objectives, the 
teacher provides students learning experiences. In doing so he employs 
various methods, techniques and aids of teaching so that desirable 
goals may be achieved. The change in behaviour can be testing easily 
through evaluation techniques. In this way, curriculum is indirectly 
related with evaluation. Evaluation helps to know the shortcoming of 
the curriculum and modify accordingly. It reveals the difficulties of the 
students. Along with this, the teacher should also be very clear about 
the objectives of the curriculum. Objectives, curriculum and evaluation 
are like the three angles of a triangle that constantly affect each other. 
The success of teaching is dependent upon the proper organisation of 
these angles. The teacher should perform teaching functions keeping 
them in view. 

Future Programme of Primary Education 

In view of the recommendations of Kothari Commission 1966 and 
the priorities fixed in the Sixth Plan, primary education in future 
should proceed as under: 

1. To provide lower primary education to all children of the age of 
6-11 by 1979-80 and higher primary to 11-14 years by 1984-85. 

2. Children should be admitted directly to various classes at the age 
of 6, 9 and 11 years. In this way facility of multiple entry points should 
be provided. 

3. Part-time and self-education should also be encouraged. In this 
help of national volunteer service, retired teachers and other efficient 
social citizens would be sought. In girls education, services of matric 
pass household ladies can be utilised. 
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4. Special attention should be paid toward the education of girls 
and children belonging to backward classes. 

5. Apart from formal education, full advantage of other non-formal 
means like radio, television, correspondence courses, programmed 
learning and self-education, etc. should be reaped. 

6. Improvement should be made in the curriculum, methods of 
teaching, instructional material and examination system. 

7. Efforts be made to open a model primary school in each develop¬ 
ment block to develop extension works for other schools. The standard 
of 10 per cent schools of the block should be raised on the pattern of 
‘seed farm technology’ adopted in the field of agriculture. 

8. Education should be made much more dynamic, flexible, creative 

and productive. 

9. In the Sixth Plan top priority had been given to universalisation 
of free and compulsory primary education. A sum of Rs 900 crores 
had been earmarked for the purpose. 

QUESTIONS 


1. Distinguish between wastage and stagnation. Discuss the main causes of 
wastage in primary education. How can they be eliminated? 

2. What is the constitutional directive in regard to compulsory primary 
education? How far has this goal been achieved? How can its accomplish¬ 
ment be expedited? 

3. Examine critically the curriculum followed in a primary school, and give 
your suggestions for improvement. 

4. Discuss the main problems of primary education. Give suggestions for 
solving them. 

5. What is an integrated approach to primary education—its curriculum and 
evaluation? 

6. *In spite of the soundness of its fundamental principles, basic education has 
yet to receive due recognition in practice.’ Discuss. 

7. Discuss the concept of basic education as formulated by Gandhiji. How 
docs this differ from the activity method in the field of primary education? 

8. What arc the difficulties in the path of the progress of free and compulsory 
primary education in India? How does the Wardha scheme of basic educa¬ 
tion propose to solve them? 

9. ‘Education should combine practice in the everyday practice of living and 
working with more formal training.’ How does basic education fulfil this 
aim? 

10. Do you agree with the view that basic education will bring about radical 
and important revolution in the social, economic and psychological struc¬ 
ture of Indian society? Give reasons for your answer. 

11. ‘There is nothing new In basic education’. Do you agree with this state¬ 
ment? Give reasons. 
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Chapter 8 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The Secondary schools of free India should aim at the training of character 
and leadership to fit the students to participate creatively in the emerging 
democratic social order. 


{Secondary Education Commission^ 1952) 


Introduction 

Secondary education constitutes an important stage of education. It 
is an important link that binds primary and higher education. A 
secondary school is responsible for the education of children from 
class VI to XII of 9 to 16 age group. It deals with adolescence which 
is a very delicate and plastic age and is poplarly known as ‘the age 
of great stress and strain’. In fact secondary stage is the backbone of 
education for here arc trained the nations potential leaders and experts 
in all walks of life. It acts as the stepping stone for higher education. 
Under the new scheme secondary education covers 10 + 2 stage of 
education. A review of the secondary education revealed that it is the 
weakest link in our educational machinery and needs urgent reforms. 

Kothari Commission 1966 had divided the structure of secondary 
education into two parts, namely lower secondary and higher secondary 
each consisting of two years duration. The first public examination had 
been fixed at class X. 

There is a network of secondary schools in the country. Their 
number has increased with increase in population. It is approximately 
40,000. The expansion of secondary education had adversely affected 
its standard. At present we are confronted with the problem of quantity 
and quality. On the one hand there is pressing demand for opening 
more schools while on the other, the standards are falling with the 
result that sometimes there is expansion and sometimes consolidation. 
In view of the importance of secondary education, there is need to 
strike a balance between the two. 

Objectives of Secondary Education 

For detailed knowledge of a particular stage of education it is 
necessary to be clear with regard to its aims and objectives. A teacher 
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is expected to know the general aims of the subject as well as the 
specific objectives of a lesson. This helps to provide proper learning 
experience to the students and thus to achieve desirable behavioural 
changes in the learner. 

In USA secondary education aims at self expression^ good human 
relations, increase in social efficiency and civic responsibility. Similarly,- 
the objectives of secondary education in India can also be divided 
into cultural and utilitarian. On this basis secondary education 
Commission 1952 had laid down the following five objectives of 
secondary education in India: 

1. Development of Personality. In a democracy, the chief aim of 
education should be all round development of a child’s personality. 
This includes his physical, mental, moral, intellectual and academic 
development. The main task of the teacher is to present a healthy 
environment and make students free to take up creative activities 
according to their interests. Nothing should be thrust upon them. This 
will help to put their creative powers to proper use and thus develop 
their personality on right lines. The job of the teacher is that of a 
helper and guide. 

2. Training of Leadership. It is the responsibility of the educational 
institutions to provide proper education to students. This is all the 
more necessary in a democratic system. Children sitting on school 
benches today will hold the reigns of administration tomorrow. The 
burden of managing the affairs of the country will be on their shoul¬ 
ders. Therefore, there is need to provide them training of efficient 
citizenship from the very beginning. Today the country is passing 
through a leadership crisis. For meeting the need of healthy citizens, 
proper discipline and training for leadership is essential. This would 
strengthen democratic system and make progress in all walks of life. 

3. Formation of Character. The chief aim of education is formation 
of character ofchildern. Good moral character is the chief characteristic 
of man. In its absence he is like a beast. Indian system of education is 
generally criticised on this ground. We are failing miserably on this 
front. It is the duty of institutions to develop the character of children 
on healthy ethical lines. Good character is the result of several good 
qualities. In fact, success of democracy is dependent on able and efficient 
citizens. Its importance is great in modern times in the country. 

4. Promotion of Vocational Efficiency. The present system of education 
is mostly bookish and theoretical, and thus is devoid of work-experi¬ 
ence and dignity of labour. This is a negative attitude and needs change. 
Education should be directly linked with production. This is necessary 
for achieving the target of industrialisation. Hence the mode of 
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imparting education should undergo a radical change. For curbing 
prevailing unemployment and frustration among youths education 
should be related to manpower. This requires strengthening the 
practical and functional aspect of education resulting in vocational 
efficiency. 

5. Development of Democratic Citizenship. In a democratic system 
development of a healthy citizenship is of paramount importance. 
Citizenship implies performing of responsibilities effectively through 
proper use of rights and duties. Only an efficient citizenry can help 
to solve the various problems faced by the country. Citizens should 
be imbued with positive thinking and capacity to understand things 
in their proper perspective. Their approach should be scientific and 
objective. This will help them to develop a broad and comprehensive 
mental outlook. Secondary education should strive to inculcate these 
qualities among students. 

Defects of Secondary JCducation 

In India existing secondary schools are the product of British 
system of education. Though much changes and reforms had been 
possible by the reorganised scheme recommended by Mudaliar Com¬ 
mission 1952, it still suffers from certain deficiencies and shortcomings 
and therefore, can in no way be described as a national system of 
education. It generally suffers from the following defects: 

(0 Secondary teachers and students are not clear with regard to its 
aims and objectives. The system in vogue is generally traditional in 
nature. 

(//) Secondary curriculum is loaded with subjects. It is mostly 
theoretical, bookish and narrow and does not meet the neeJs of the 
adolescents. 

(m) The methods of teaching are stereo-typed. They lack dynamism. 
Generally, book reading method is in practice. 

(iv) The condition of teachers is miserable. Their pay scale are low 
and other facilities poor. They do not weild respect and confidence of 
the society. 

(v) Examination system is defective. It emphasises rote learning and 
compels students to resort to unfair means. The system docs not measure 
the real knowledge of the students. 

(v/) Student indiscipline is rampant at this stage of education. 

(v/7) They lack a cohesive social life. This hinders their socialisation 
on healthy lines. 

Large number of students in a class fails to establish healthy 
teacher-taught relationship. 
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(ix) Secondary schools generally suffer from paucity of finances. 

(x) Administration and inspection work is unsatisfactory. 

(xi) An attitude of indifference with regard to schools prevail in the 
society. 

Curriculum at Secondary Level 

Kothari Commission 1966 had split up the secondary stage into 
two parts, namely, lower secondary (IX and X) and higher secondary 
(XI and XU). At lower level, it had prescribed a general stream of ten 
years of school of education in which all subjects are compulsory. At 
higher secondary, the Commission had recommended for 50 per cent 
vocationalisation of the curriculum. The curriculum at each stage is the 
following: 

(а) Lower Secondary Stage 

(/) Three languages (regional, Hindi and English). 

(i7) Mathematics. 

(m) Science. 

(iV) History, Geography, Civics, Economics and Commerce. 

(v) Art. 

(vO Work-experience and social service. 

(v/i) Physical education. 

(viii) Education of moral and spiritual values. 

(б) Higher Secondary Stage 
(0 Two languages. 

(/i) Any three from science and social subjects. 

(m) Art or craft. 

(/V) Work-experience and social service. 

(v) Physical education. 

(v/) Education of moral and spiritual values. 

Main Problems of Secondary Education 

1. Problem of Expansion. The problem is related with the plan of 
establishment of secondary schools with proper teacher pupil ratio. To 
maintain proper ratio is necessary for economic stability and efficiency. 
It is a hard fact, that the economy of the country is not in a position 
to provide secondary education to all. This requires stipulation of 
enrolment in relation to manpower. In this 50 per cent students need 
to be enrolled in vocational subjects. For curbing inequalities of 
educational opportunities there is need to remove regional disparities 
and imbalances. Adequate scholarship facilities should exist for poor 
but meritorious students. Merit should be properly identified and 
helped to grow to the full at all costs. 
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According to the recommendations of Kothari Commission 

in the next two decades efforts will be made to establish more secon¬ 
dary schools in rural areas with adequate facilities, standards and 
quality. In this direction the Commission had proposed the following; 

(0 A plan for the development of secondary education should 
of devised at the district level. In this, an account of needs, sources of 
income, expenditure and grant-in-aid etc. should be prepared and pro¬ 
perly implemented. 

07) Each secondary school should be well equipped with rcgaril to 
teachers and instructional material, etc. in order to maintain standard 
and quality. 

077) The basis of admission should be merit. It is to be based on the 
cumulative record of the students. 


Therefore, in the expansion of secondary education proj>cr correla¬ 
tion between enrolment and standard should be maintainetl. Apail 
from this demand and supply is also to be properly adjusted. I lie 

system of expansion should be well in tunc with the avenues of employ¬ 
ment. 

2. Problem of Re-organisation. The problem of rc-orKunisation of 
secondary education is also an important one. Most of ilic schools arc 

recognised in literary group. This adds to the problem of uneiuploy- 

ment. There is need to bring about changes in the system of e<lucalioii 
It is necessary to provide adequate facilities for science cducadon! 
Emphasis should be laid on the diversification of the curricula Koiliaii 
Commission 1966 had stressed the need of incorporating work-c;iper;- 
ences and social service, and science, vocational, agriculliiral and 
technical education at the secondary level. Students should be free to 
offer subjects of their interests. 

3. Aimlessness. Ihe existing secondary system generally, sulfcrs from 
aimlessness. Teachers do not bother for the objectives to he realised 
through t^ch.ng. Education is nothing but providing cerlau. inlor,na¬ 
tion. Aimless education is of little use. It gives birth to uncmnl„y,„eni 
and spreads frustration and disillusionment among youths Ihercfi^rc 
It IS essential for a teacher to be very clear about Ihe objcciivr» of 

twching and aim at achieving them. The success of icachmg he-, in 
behlvlour'"*^"’^"' desirable changes m students 

Curriculum. Existing secondary curr.culum is sub, :ct 

ra?u^*r theoretical m 

vr -ri ' f ’ dominated by examinations and is not related to 

T- ^ ^ The curriculum should ^>e child- 

centred and .activity-centred based on work-cxperience and related to 
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life experiences. It should be practical and functional in nature. The 
curriculum ought to be a hybrid mixture of general and vocational 
education. The needs and environment of the locality should be properly 
kept in mind. There is need to change it in view of rural and urban 
settings. 

5. Poor Condition of Teachers' In view of rising cost of living, tho 
economic condition of secondary school teacher is far from satis¬ 
factory. There is great disparity in the pay scales of government and 
private institution teachers. They do not command honour and respect 
in the society. Other facilities are also few and far between. This creates 
difficulties in maintaining their efficiency and generally results in 
pessimism. Though steps had been taken to reform the situation, much 
remains to be achieved. There is need to take important steps in this 
direction both by the government and the public. A teacher should get 
his due on the basis of equality. 

6. Defective Textbooks. The standard of secondary level textbooks- 
is low. They lack originality and provide information only. Market is 
flooded with books but it is difficult to say about their quality and 
standard. Cheap notes, question-answer guides are in abundance. They 
are examination oriented and hence need complete overhauling. Steps 
should be taken to ban such material. Books should be written by 
qualified and experienced hands engaged in teaching. Selection proce¬ 
dure should be rigorous. Authorities should take great care in this 
direction. Examination system also needs drastic changes. Change in 
attitude is the need of the hour. 

7. Traditional Methods of Teaching. Modern methods of teaching 
are mostly conservative and traditional in nature. Generally, book 
reading and lecture method are in practice. The knowledge of the 
teacher is also outdated. He is not conversant with the new innova¬ 
tions and changes occurring in his field and no efforts are made to 
make it up-to-date. The training colleges also suffer from backward¬ 
ness. They fail to acquaint the student teachers with the latest methodo¬ 
logy of teaching. There is an urgent need to improve the situation. 
Secondary schools in collaboration with the training colleges should 
make use of new methods and techniques available in the field. Proper 
use of audio-visual material would go a long way in orienting teaching 
on healthy lines. 

8. Economic Problems. Generally, secondary schools suffer from 
shortage of finances. Teachers do not get their salaries regularly. This 
creates disinterestedness and ultimately affects efficiency, with the 
result, that discipline and administration becomes loose. This comipels- 
, teachers to seek part-time jobs. They resort to tutions. It is the duty 
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of the government and the community to strengthen the economic 
condition of institutions by providing adequate recurring and non¬ 
recurring grant-in-aids on liberal basis for meeting the expenditure on 
staff, building, scholarships, library, laboratory, hostel and playgrounds, 
etc. 

9. Problem of Wastage and Stagnation. The problem of wastage and 
stagnation is found at the secondary level also but in comparison to 
the primary level it is scanty. It is mostly due to unhealthy environ¬ 
ment, indiscipline and lack of qualified teachers, etc. This needs to be 
cured. Healthy and attractive environment, diversification of courses, 
close teacher-taught relationship, scholarships and other financial aid 
will go a long way in eradicating the problem. There is need to create 
interest among children. Development of proper attitude towards 
school programmes will help to overcome the problem. Organisation 
of parent teacher association (PTA) can help a lot in the matter. 

10. Defective Examination System. The prevailing system of exami¬ 
nation is faulty. It lays stress on cramming and does not provide a 
true measure of the knowledge of the student. It enhances indiscipline. 
Copying in the examination has become a student's birthright. Teachers 
are threatened and sometimes manhandled. There is no provision of 
their security. To ward off these defects, there is need to make radical 
changes in the system of examination. Evaluation should be both essay 
and objective type. Apart from written, oral e.xamination should also 
be held. In practical examination internal assessment should find due 
place. Examination should cover the whole course and in this new 
comprehensive approach to evaluation should be adopted. 

11. Problem of Student Indiscipline. There is widespread indisci¬ 
pline. Secondaiy stage is no exception to it. It is the system itself 
which is responsible for it. Today we are right conscious and not duty 
conscious. The problem can be solved amicably through mutual coopera¬ 
tion. Each should realise his responsibility. There is need to instil a 
sense of belongingness among students. Teachers can contribute much 
towards it. To seek cooperation of the guardian is also necessary in 
this connection. 

12. Low Standards. One of the defect of the existing education sys¬ 
tem is low standard and it has become the talk of the day. Older gene¬ 
ration generally criticise it. Some of the educationists are of the view 
that it is due to expansion. In fact, standards have fallen. This needs 
our urgent attention. The subject load on student should be reduced. 
Methods of teaching too need improvement. Examination system 
requires overhauling. Comprehensive approach to evaluation should 
be implemented. School environment should be healthy and congenia) 
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for study. Teachers should be granted enough freedom with adequate 
facilities. 

13. Indifferent Attitude. These days, institutions mostly suffer from, 
an attitude of indifference. Teachers, students, guardians and adminis-^ 
trators, etc. show carelessness in their work. The attitude of the teacher 
is that of pessimism. Politics is having an adverse effect on students. 
All are guided by self-interests. Nobody bothers about the interest oT 
the students and the institution. Things are deteriorating day-by-day. 
Remedy lies in the fact that all should act with a spirit of cooperation, 
courage and sacrifice. The system needs vitalisation at all levels. 

14. Problem of Medium. From time to time language problem had 
taken ugly turns resulting in danger to national unity. Opposition 
parties reap undue advantage of the situation with the result that thfr 
government had to face this problem time and again. Educationists had 
opined that remedy lies in proper implementation of three language 
formula. Kothari Commission 1966 had also approved it with certain 
modifications. Lower secondary is the suitable place for teaching three- 
languages. In this we should keep national interests upper-most in our 
mind and proceed accordingly. 

15. Lack of Physical Welfare. Nowadays schools are not careful 
with regard to the physical development of the students. Most of the 
institutions do not have playgrounds and other games material. Regular 
games facilities are not available. Institutions also fail to organise other 
health programmes. Facilities of first-aid, services of doctors and 
dispensaries are absent. Authorities should pay due attention to this 
aspect of the problem. Apart from good health, games develop a 
spirit of cooperation, corporate lifeand sportsmanship among students. 

16. Lack of Community Life. Most of the institutions strictly adhere 
to the routine of imparting certain information only and this too 
proceeds in a very traditional way. It has nothing to do with the need 
and life of the students. Care is not taken to organise co-curricular 
activities on an adequate basis. Students seldom get an opportunity to- 
work cooperatively. Institutions fail to provide training in community 
life. For all round development of a child’s personality there is need' 
to provide opportunities of working together. Hostel, library, play¬ 
ground, tours, student union, debates, seminars, functions and other 
cultural programmes help to develop corporate life among students. 
They should be organised in institutions at regular intervals. 

17. Lack of Work-experience. Existing system of education is mostly 
theoretical. It badly lacks practical aspect. Manual work is looked 
down upon and creates a feeling of disgrace among students. Prevail* 
ing.system of education is responsible for it. There is need to introduce 
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learning by doing, learning through activity, dignity of labour, manual 
work and social service in the school curriculum. Kothari Commission 
1966 had hinted towards this aspect of education. Work-experience 
and social service should form an integral part of every stage of 
education. 

18. Lack of Moral and Spiritual Values. It is a time of erosion of 
values. They are undergoing changes at a fast rate. In this period of 
transition there is widespread dissatisfaction. Moral turpitude has 
become the talk of the day. The system of education has failed on the 
front of moral uplift. Good education should aim at the development 
of good moral character. Teachers can render good service in this 
direction. But mere sermons would prove futile. Example is better 
than precept. There is an urgent need to inculcate moral and spiritual 
values among secondary students through school programmes. 

19. Inadequate Supervision and Inspection. One of the defects of 
secondary education is inadequate supervision and inspection. Autho¬ 
rities are negligent towards it. Their slackness amounts to inefficiency. 
Party politics aggravates the situation all the more. Administration is 
responsible for it. Inspection system is of a routine nature. It is a mere 
show and a paper work with no impact whatsoever. Authorities pay a 
deaf ear to suggestions. Supervision should be regular and effective. 
Inspectors should perform their duties properly. It should result in 
improving quality and standard of education. 

20. Lack of Proper Guidance and Counselling. In India, secondary 
students generally suffer from lack of proper guidance and counselling 
with the result that education is pursued aimlessly. Now teachers are 
not ready to bear this responsibility. Illiteracy and indifferent attitude 
of guardians also add to it. This results in spoiling the career of the 
students. Adequate guidance facilities should be made available in the 
school. Psychological centres and guidance bureaus should be esta¬ 
blished in each district. The administration should make provision for 
appointing career masters and guidance officers in schools. The teacher 
should also extend all possible help in the matter. 

Vcjjerffionalisation of Secondary Education 

In British India, general and liberal education was much in vogue 
and, literary aspect of education was greatly emphasised. Technical and 
vocational education had no place in the school curriculum. It was 
unilateral, and students had little freedom in the choice of subjects. 
Their individual capacities and interests were generally overlooked. 

Growth of Vocationalisation. Hunter Commission 1882 was the first 
to recommend vocationalisation of curriculum and suggested two 
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types of courses based on the interest and aptitude of students at the 
secondary level, Hartog Committee 1929 and finally Abbot and Wood 
Committee 1937 recommended division of curriculum into general 
and vocational streams. For rural schools agriculture education was 
emphasised. In U.P. Acharya Narendra Deo Committee 1953 recom¬ 
mended re-organisation of secondary education and suggested for 
dividing the curriculum into four groups, namely, literary, scientific, 
constructive and aesthetic. Similarly, Sargent Report 1944 laid em¬ 
phasis on establishing technical schools at the secondary level. 

Apart from these, Tara Chand Committee 1944 recommended for 
developing multilateral aspect of secondary education further. Ulti¬ 
mately it was Mudaliar Commission 1952 which recommended for 
strengthening the technical and vocational aspects of secondary educa¬ 
tion. The result was that a network of multi-purpose secondary schools 
and polytechnic institutes were founded in the country for imparting 
technical and vocational education at secondary level on a large scale. 


Multi-purpose Secondary Schools 

With the recommendation of Mudaliar Commission 1952 the 
Government of India earmarked a sum of Rs five crores for esta¬ 
blishing multi-purpose secondary schools throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. Some existing secondary schools were also 
converted into multi-purpose ones. These institutions were established 
keeping in view the interest, aptitude, inclination, capacity and capa¬ 
bilities of the students. In the words of Mudaliar Commission on 
Secondary Education, 1952, “A multi-purpose school seeks to provide 
varied types of courses for students with diverse aims, interests and 
abilities. It endeavours to provide for each individual pupil suitable 
opportunity to use and develop his natural aptitude and inclinations in 
the special course of studies chosen by him.” 

Objectives. Multi-purpose secondary schools were founded with the 
following main objectives: 

(0 The chief aim of a multi-purpose secondary school was to pro¬ 
vide education keeping in view the interest, capacity, ability, tendency, 
nature and aptitude of students. Thus the system helped in all round 
development of their personality. 

(«) It provided freedom to students to acquire suitable knowledge. 

(//7) In this system, the institutions will act as selection homes where 
transfer from one system to another would be easy and smooth. 

(iV) They will help to develop students powers and achieve efficiency. 

(v) Proper use of craft-centred education would be possible through 
these schools. 
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M) The institutions wil 1 be able to instil the spirit of cooperation 
and community life among students. This will go a long way in des e- 
loping healthy and positive attitude towards social life ainong them. 
(v/0 The system would result in changing the attitude of teachers 

and guardians also. They will have proper attitude towards students 

and strive for their development and progress. 

(via) Multi-purpose schools will increase social unity am g 

students and help in their socialisation on healthy lines. 

(ia:) Due to a large number of optional subjects, diversification will 


set proper encouragement. . i « 

^ (x) The system will help to remove caste discrimination and awaken 

a spirit of equality among students. . . • r 

In the present scientific era, selection of subjects on the basis of 

diversification of curriculum is of great importance. Our duty is to 
manage proper education after psychologically analysing the interest:> 
of the students. In this sphere multi-purpose secondary schools can 
render good service and are of great value. It is the need of the hour 

in view of conditions prevailing in India. 

Main Problems. In spite of great merits, multi-purpose schools faced 

a large number of problems. Chief among them had been the following: 

(/) Lack of Knowled^^e. The authorities and teachers associated with 
the schools were ignorant with regard to their organisation and func¬ 
tioning. They were not fully conversant with the rules of admission, 
curriculum, textbooks and examination system to be adopted. Suit¬ 
able tests were not available for identifying the interest and aptitude 
of the students. Teachers lacked specialised training of the field. Simi¬ 
larly curriculum and methods of teaching were traditional in nature 

with the result that they had to suffer a lot. 

(») Against Local Needs. In the establishment of multi-purpose 
schools local needs were not taken into consideration. They were 
started in an arbitrary manner by influential people. This let to much 
waste in terms of man, money and material, and ultimately met failure. 

(ill) Small Number of Students. Subject-wise number of students 
remained small and, therefore, teacher-pupil ratio remained inadequate. 
The government had to spend huge sums on buildings, equipment, 
teachers and other facilities but only a few could reap the benefit. 

(iV) Economic Problem. Opening of varied types of courses proved 
to be very expensive. Large number of qualified teachers, laboratories 
and other costly material resulted in paucity of funds. In its absence 
great difficulties were experienced in managing the affairs. Government 
failed to bear the financial burden. .Apart from this, local cooperation 
also was not forthcoming. Industries showed an attitude of indifference 
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in providing facilities for practical work. All this contributed to serious 
economic constraints. 

(r) Lack of Trained and Qualified Teachers. Generally, routine type 
teachers were assigned the job of organising multi-purpose schools. 
They were not well versed with the latest techniques of teaching and 
thus failed to handle students psychologically. They delivered the 
goods in a very primitive and hackneyed way. Practical aspect mostly 
remains absent. Specialised training facilities were not available ade¬ 
quately. Teachers failed to develop proper attitude among students. 
This led to great national loss. 

(yi) Difficulties in Subjects Selection. Students had to face a lot of 
difficulties in the selection of subjects in multi-purpose schools. 
Choices were few and far between. Apart from this, proper guidance 
was not available. Teachers displayed an attitude of indifference. 

(v//) Dearth of Laboratories. The condition of laboratories of multi¬ 
purpose schools was far from satisfactory. They lacked necessary 
equipment and material. Price hike made it all the more difficult to 
manage things properly. Whatever available was misused. Teachers 
showed carelessness and local cooperation was absent. 

Limitations. 1. Multi-purpose secondary schools suffered from 
artificiality. Administrators and teachers failed to create a healthy 
environment and proper attitude towards the scheme. There was 
much pomp and show, and in its garb real work suffered. 

2. The aim of multi-purpose secondary school was to prepare 
students for gainful employment. But their knowledge was found in¬ 
adequate. They lacked proper specialisation. 

3. The scheme proved very costly in terms of buildings, teachers, 
laboratory and equipment, etc. Only a very small number of students 
could be profitted by it. Thus, there was much wastage. It was due to 
this fact that the scheme crumbled down. 

4. The training provided in multi-purpose schools was not in accor¬ 
dance with the available avenues of employment. This added to the 
problem of educated unemployment. 

Suggestions for Improvement. 1. At class VIII there is need to iden¬ 
tify the interest, aptitude^nd ability of the students by administering 
psychological tests properly standardised by the experts in the field. 
District psychological centres and guidance bureaus should extend 
help and cooperation in this direction. 

2. Provision for the education of different vocations should be made 
in the school curriculum keeping in view the needs of future indus¬ 
trialisation. Selection of subjects should be in tune with the needs 
of the locality and the capacity of the students. This will help to 
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educate a student on healthy lines and provide adequate employment. 

3. The period of vocationalisation of education should be extended 
so as to achieve specialisation in the field. The scheme should be 
properly recognised with no difficulty to get suitable jobs. 

4. For acquiring practical experience, efforts should be made to 
elicit full cooperation of the industrial and trade centres existing in 
the locality. 

5. Trained, qualified and experienced teachers conversant with the 
latest scientific methods should be appointed in these schools. Both 
theoretical and practical aspect of education need to be properly em¬ 
phasised. Teachers should be imbued with a healthy and positive 
attitude able to act as directors of learning. 

Need for Diversification of Courses 

Here it would be pertinent to know something about the need lor 
diversification of courses. Diversification has three main bases, yiz. 
philosophical, psychological, social and economic. A detailed descrip¬ 
tion of each is as under: 

1. Philosophical Basis. India had switched over to the democratic 
system after independence. The base of democracy lies in education. 
Education helps to develop healthy citizens. It lays emphasis on all 
round development of a child’s personality. This includes his physical, 
mental, moral and aesthetic development. In this process diversifica¬ 
tion of curricula plays an important role. It is of great importance 
specially in Indian situation where it is not economically viable to 
provide higher education to every student. Here for most of the stu¬ 
dents secondary education acts as an end and is treated as a complete 
stage. Thus philosophically from the Indian point of view diversifi¬ 
cation is a tenable proposition, at the secondary level and should be 
properly implemented. 

2. Psychological Basis. In a democracy, education ought to be 
child-centred. In this system child is the pivot around which all educa¬ 
tional activities revolve. This requires a working knowledge of child 
psychology on the part of the teacher. Each child has his own interests, 
capability, aptitude and inclination. Education should proceed in the’ 
same light. It is a psychological fact and needs our urgent attention. 

Psychology teaches us that children possess individual differences 
They have their own physical and mental capacities, varied interests, 
needs and abilities. No two children are alike. Therefore, psychologi¬ 
cally no set system of education can be suitable for all. By adopting 
bookish and traditional methods of education we can’t hope to make 
all round development of a child's personality. This requires diversifi- 
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cation of courses. In the acquisition of knowledge both theoretical 
and practical aspects play an important part. Diversified curricula 
will go a long way in the development of a child’s personality on 
healthy lines. 

3. Social and Economic Basis. Apart from philosophical and psycho¬ 
logical, social and economic aspects are also important in the diversifi¬ 
cation of education. The aim of education is not merely individual 
development of the child but to prepare an enlightened citizen useful 
for the society. Education has a social value. It meets the needs of the 
society. Society has diverse needs and education helps in their fulfil¬ 
ment. Education is equally useful in the field of industry, trade, agri¬ 
culture and different professions. 

Apart from social, education has an economic aspect also. It has a 
utilitarian value in life. Therefore, it is necessary to link education 
with the life, needs and aspirations of the people. It should help in 
earning a living especially in the Indian context. 

In view of the above discussion, Mudaliar Commission 1952 had 
laid down a scheme of diversification of courses for the secondary 
level. It divided the courses into main and subsidiary subjects. Langu¬ 
ages and mathematics formed the main part while subsidiaries includ¬ 
ed social and physical sciences, technical, agriculture, home science, 
and fine arts, etc. This led to the establishment of multi-purpose 
secondary schools, the main achievement of the Commission. 

Vocationalisation of Courses. In tune with the Mudaliar Commission 
1952, Kothari Commission 1966' recommended the scheme of voca¬ 
tionalisation of secondary education. The name of the report of the 
Commission had been ‘Education and National Development’. This 
shows that education is to proceed in tune with the national develop¬ 
ment. According to the Commission, education is a powerful instru¬ 
ment of change and modernisation and is, therefore, helpful in 
production. In the modern progressive society, science and technology 
should be the basis of education. The Commission had recommended 
for the inclusion of work-experience in general education. Educa¬ 
tion should help in meeting the needs of agriculture, industry, trade 
and commerce and make vocational, technical and industrial develop¬ 
ment of the country possible. The scheme of vocationalisation of 
secondary education recommended by Kothari Commission 1966 was 
enshrined in the national education policy evolved by the goverhraent 
in 1968. 

Main Recommendations. National policy of education provides for a 
ten-year general stream of education. In this there is provision for 
20 per cent vocational subjects to be offered by the students. The 
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general stream consists of about 14 to 18 subjects, all compulsory. It 
consists of languages, maths, social sciences, physical sciences, physical 
education and work-experience. The details had been worked out by 
Ishwar Bhai Patel Committee 1977. 

At -1-2 stage the national policy has laid special emphasis on 
vocationalisation of secondary education. In this there is provision for 
50 per cent vocationalisation. At secondary level two types of courses 
have been recommended, namely, literary and vocational. Both will 
proceed simultaneously in the institutions. This has been done to make 
secondary education terminal and prepare students for dilTerent avoca¬ 
tions. Vocational stream will provide students education, training, 
experience and technical know-how of different avocations of life. 
It aims at taking, the students from the world of education to the 
‘world of work’, so that they may get suitable jobs and help the nation 
in accelerating production and thus earn their levelihood. Apart from 
this, the scheme would help to remove the gap between white and blue 
collar jobs. It deals with skill and expertise. This is necessary for 
eradicating mounting educated unemployment in the country. 

For proper implementation of the scheme of vocationalisation, at 
the outset, needs of the locality should be explored by conducting a 
survey of the neighbourhood of the school. It is to be done for asses¬ 
sing the needs, resources and cooperation available in the vicinity. 
Vocational subjects should be selected on the basis of local needs and 
provide facilities for the same. The nature of subjects should be func¬ 
tional. In this connection, the Government of India appointed a 
Committee in 1975 under the Chairmanship of Dr P.D. Shukla to 
submit a detailed report on the subject. The Committee submitted a 
list of vocational subjects to be offered by the students at -1-2 stage. It 
includes the following: 

1. Secretarial practice. 

2. Practice of the principles of economics and commerce. 

3. Catering technology. 

4. Nutrition and cookery. 

5. Maintenance mechanic course. 

6. Horticulture. 

7. Fruit preservation. 

8. Farming. 

9. Medical laboratory technology. 

10. Nursing. 

11. Dress making. 

12. Interior decoration. 

13. Beautician*s course. 
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14. Draftsman’s course. 

15. Book production. 

16. Marketing. 

17. Banking. 

18. Press. 

Apart from these, there are other areas whose practical knowledge 
and experience can be provided to students at this stage. It includes 
salesmanship, midwife and pharmaceutic courses, weaving, tailoring, 
shoe, ink, soap and polish making, rearing of cattle like buffalo, sheep, 
goat and fish, piggery, poultry farming, beauty parlour, cycle repair 
and electronics, etc. 

There is need to develop detailed curriculum of the above stated 
subjects dealing with principles, practical experience and training, etc. 
in the field. Help can be sought from bodies like National Council of 
Educational Research and Training (NCERT). National Council of 
Technical and Vocational Trade (NCTVT), International Labour 
Organisation (ILO) and United Nations International Children 
Educational Fund (UNICEF), etc. 

Vocationalisation does not mean that talented students will not 
have an opportunity to study further. If need be students can pursue 
academic courses further. But so far as Indian situation is concerned 
vocationalisation is a good step for curbing educated unemployment 
from the country. The advantage of higher education should be reaped 
by talented and meritorious students only. 

Conclusion. Thus the national government had approved the plan 
of 10-{-2 system of education at the secondary level. The schools of 
Delhi, state and central schools were the first to implement the scheme. 
Other states are also switching over to the system. But in this context 
it is pertinent to observe that before implementing the scheme it 
would be in the fitness of things that we undertake a survey and 
identify the needs of the locality and thus properly adjust the demand 
and supply so that those who complete training may get proper 
employment and their training may not go waste. It should not be 
allowed to meet the fate of multi-purpose schools scheme of the past 
and thus aggravate the problem of educated unemployment further. 
There is need to be vigilant in this respect. Of course, much will 
depend upon the spirit of implementation. Efforts should be made to 
execute the scheme with an optimistic outlook and with full respon* 
sibility honestly. All should get suitable jobs with the pace of national 
development. 
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Differentiation of Curricula Between Boys and Girls 

Like UK and USA India had also switched over to democratic 
system. Democracy means government of the people. People include 
all citizens both men and women with equal rights. Therefore, educa¬ 
tion of both should proceed on equal footing. 

Before independence, girls education was less in vogue. Even now 
people living in villages are the victims of this nation. They are not in 
favour of providing much education to girls. But expansion of educa¬ 
tion had removed this darkness, backwardness and narrow outlook. 
These days, in cities people educate girls similar to boys on an equal 
footing. Their field of work is not confined to the four walls of the 
house. It has become very comprehensive and wide. Girls now actively 
participate in almost all religious, economic, political, social, educa¬ 
tional and cultural programmes and are making good progress in all 
fields. 

Question arises if a differentiation is to be made between the curricula 
of boys and girls. It is a controversial matter. Some people argue that 
since the interests and capacities of both differ, therefore, their curricula 
cannot be the same, while others prescribe same courses of study for 
both. There is no denying the fact, that due to tenderness by nature 
girls feel physical and mental fatigue sooner than boys and, therefore, 
in view of their interests, power and capacity, there is need for diffe¬ 
rentiation in the curriculum. 

In India , at pre-primary and elemenury stage of education curri¬ 
culum both for boys and girls is the same because at these stages, it is 
convenient to provide co-education but due to some best known 
causes, it is not feasible at the secondary level, and hence differentiation 
in curriculum is necessary. At higher level due to maturity co-education 
is possible with the same curriculum. Of course, in rural areas, in case 
of difficulties, education can be imparted in separate institutions. In 
Delhi schools shift system is in practice at the secondary level both for 
boys and girls. 

Hansa Mehta Committee 1962 

To consider the problem of differentiation of curriculum between 
boys and girls, the National Conference of Women's Education 
appointed a Committee in 1962 under the Chairmanship of Smt. Hansa 
Mehta. The main recommendations of the Committee were the 
following: 

1. In a democratic and socialistic system, education should be 
directly linked with individual interest, aptitude, capacity and inclination 
of student. It has nothing to do with sex. Therefore, there is no need 
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of differentiation in the curriculum on the basis of sex. 

2. In this age of transition, on certain psychological basis, difference 
between boys and girls is necessary. It may also be necessary in certain 
fields of social activities. Therefore, in framing the curriculum its 
utilitarian aspect should be kept in view and help in inculcating 
healthy values and attitudes. 

3. There should be common curriculum both for boys and girls 
upto class X. It can be divided into lower secondary and higher 
secondary levels. Option can be given in matters of languages and 
work experience. 

4. At higher secondary level, home science may be one of the 
optional subjects for girls but it should not be made compulsory. 

5. Music and fine arts are main subjects of girls interests but secon< 
dary school do not make proper arrangements for the same. Efforts 
should be made to open them in a large number of institutions. 

6. Science and maths are important subjects. At the college level 
they need great preparation and labour. Girls should be encouraged 
to offer these subjects at the secondary level. 

7. Instead of physical education, facilities of different handicraft 
works should be provided to girls at the secondary level. 

Administration of Guidance and Counselling 

The greatest defect of modern education is that it suffers from aim¬ 
lessness. Students are ignorant about the aims of education. They 
manage to pass somehow or other and obtain diplomas and degrees. 
This is adding to the problem of educated unemployment. Students 
should be well conversant and clear with the objectives of education. 
Guardians also should be aware about these. Teachers can extend 
help and cooperation in this matter. Facility of guidance services 
should be made available in the school. This will help students to 
carve out their future careers. 

Need. Guidance services not only help children to select educational 
and vocational subjects but is useful in other areas also. Its scope is 
very wide. It is needed most in developmental works. Guidance provides 
help in shaping the students according to the situation. Its field of 
activity are both home and school. The work of the teacher is to 
provide proper counselling. He should acquaint himself with the 
family situations of the child. Thus guidance is an integral part of 
education. It is a continuous process and helps in directing students 
into proper channels. 

Organisation. Guidance work should start right from the lowest 
level. It aims at achieving efiSciency. Guidance helps in envolving the 
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plan of the future, but much success could not be possible at the 
primary level due to large number of institutions, poor condition of 
teachers and lack of resources. Apart from these, there is a dearth of 
guidance officers and teachers who show their inability to take up the 

responsibility. Their attitude is generally indifferent. 

At primary stage, the services of teachers training institutions should 
be utilised. Short-time courses can also be undertaken for creating 
proper awareness with regard to guidance. Relevant literature needs to 
be prepared and disseminated. 

On the recommendation of Secondary Education Commission, 1952 
a vocational guidance bureau was established in the centre by the 
MinistryofEducationandCuIture.lt aimed at providing technical 
guidance to students and strenthening secondary education. During 
the Third Five-Year Plan through an elaborate scheme several guidance 
centres were established in the states. The scheme helped to provide 
the services of career masters and counsellors. This led to a network of 

centres throughout the country. 

Achievement. In spite of an organised movement of guidance and coun¬ 
selling services in the country, its progress had been ver> slow. There 
is need to extend this facility in every secondary school. In the beginning 
this work may proceed on part-time basis. School teachers can be 
trained during summer vacations. In some selected schools guidance 
scheme can be started as a model for others. 

Conclusion. There is an urgent need to organise guidance and coun¬ 
selling programmes at all levc s. A guidance bureau should be estab¬ 
lished in each university. This is necessary to provide proper direction 
and student community should reap full benefit of the scheme. The 
plan can render immense help in removing unemployment in the 

country. 

Textbooks 

Introduction. Textbooks, teacher’s guides and other instructional 
materials play a very important role in education. They provide help 
and convenience to children in the acquisition of knowledge. Text¬ 
books acquaint them about the curriculum, content and the courses of 
study. A textbook is a sum total of informations, emotions, habits, 
activities and attitudes providing varied experiences. The use of text¬ 
book saves time and labour of the students. Textbooks help in clarifying 
knowledge imparted by the teacher. They provide some new knowledge 
also. According to Keating, “Textbook is half the apparatus.” It is a 
valuable tool used in teaching. 

Existing Position. Nowadays students believe in the absolutism of 
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textbooks. It is because of this notion that they least bother for the 
teacher. They think that textbooks are all in all. This has adversely 
affected teacher’s respect and school discipline. This is unfortunate. 
Teachers’ varied experience is much more important than the textbooks. 
They can’t replace the teacher. Textbooks are only the means and not 
an end. Raymont had aptly remarked that textbooks should be 
treated as subordinate to the work of the teacher. In fact they supple¬ 
ment and supplant the teacher’s work. 

In pre-independence era, writing of books bad made tremendous 
progress. Market is flooded with books but it is difficult to evaluate 
their standard. Most of the books are of low category. Cheap notes, 
question-answer, keys, guess papers and guides, etc. have lowered 
the standard of education. Original works are not within the access of 
the students. 

Mein Causes. Some of the main causes responsible for poor condi¬ 
tion of textbooks are the following: 

1. Good teachers do not feel inclined to take up the work of writing 
books. They are generally written by ordinary persons. They adhere 
to ‘scissor and paste’ system. 

2. There is much corruption and bungling in their selection and 
approval. Books are prescribed through dubious means. 

3. Some publishers resort to undesirable ways in their approval. 

4. There is lack of research in the production of good textbooks. 
The attitude of the government is that of indifference. 

5. There is monopoly of individual publishers. They generally suffer 
from vested interests. 

Organisation. Expansion of education brought about great progress 
in the production of textbooks. State governments had also taken steps 
in this direction. Various committees and commissions had recom¬ 
mended the governments to bear this responsibility and take interest 
in their preparation. In some states education directorates perform 
this function for primary level and exercise control over them. Work 
has also started at the secondary level. Some states had arranged for 
their distribution and sale. A few universities also publish their own 
textbooks. Government should take keen interest in this direction. 
Help of qualified and experienced teachers should be sought. Central 
bureau of textbook research can help a lot in the matter. Similar 
bodies can be set up at state level also. At secondary stage, translation 
of standard books in regional languages had been possible at cheap 
rates and it is being extended further. A display of Indian books in 
■world book exhibition in the past had revealed that India had made 
tremendous progress in the publication field, but still it needs to be 
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developed further on a large scale. 

Nationalisation of Textbooks. Nationalisation implies control of 
government on books. It should be responsible for their writing, pro¬ 
duction and sale. There is need to prepare books of quality and 
standard by encouraging and attracting experienced persons and 
facilitating them by awarding prizes, from time to time. 

Advantages. Main advantages accruing from the scheme of nationa¬ 
lisation are the following: 

1. Nationalisation will help to curb individual monopoly and reduce 
prices. 

2. Corrupt means used in their approval will end. It will proceed 
on healthy lines. Only standard books will find place in the curriculum. 

3. The scheme will improve the quality of textbooks. This will give 
birth to original thinking. 

4. Nationalisation will facilitate production of good textbooks in 
the field of science and technology, and help to acquire knowledge 
on sound basis. 

5. The approach will strengthen emotional and national integration 
and help to develop international understanding. 

6. Establishment of a high standard of textbooks will be possible 
through the scheme of nationalisation. 

7. Governmental control will go a long way in mobilising interna¬ 
tional sources. 

Disadvantages. In spite of a large number of advantages, nationalisa¬ 
tion also suffers from certain demerits. Chief among them are the 
following: 

1. In the absence of individual gains, persons in charge do not take 
interest in the work. This lowers the quality of textbooks. 

2. Administration becomes loose and people involved do not work 
with responsibility. 

3. Books are not revised and made up-to-date for long and thus 
fail to cope with the pace of development. Apart from this, their 
supply too is adversely affected. 

4. Due to monopoly of the authorities of education department 
good authors do not find place in the production of text¬ 
books. 

For improving the quality of textbooks, education department and 
state and central government should exercise proper control on their 
production. Merit should be the only basis in matters of their selection 
and final approval. Mudaliar Commission, 1952 had recommended 
for organising a high power textbook committee in each state. It will 
have seven members consisting of a high court judge, a member of 
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State Public Service Commission, a principal, director of education 
and two eminent educationists. The committee should work in 
collaboration with specialists in the field. A consolidated fund should 
be created for the purpose. Whole work should be divided into three 
departments namely, educational, production, and distribution. 
Educational aspect pertains to the quality of writing. Production will 
deal with paper, printing and publication and distribution is related to 
their availability and sale. Government should exercise control on 
these departments and be held responsible. 

Main Recommendations of Kotbari Commission, 1966 

Kothari Commission, 1966 considered the problem in depth and 
made the following suggestions in this respect: 

1. Production of textbooks should proceed through a well-laid 
down plan prepared at the national level. 

2. In view of the efforts made by National Council of Educationa 

Research and Training at the centre, there is need to take up similar 
steps with regard to the research work in the field of textbooks at the 
state and regional level also. 

3. The work of textbooks should proceed no ‘no profit no loss*^ 
basis with emphasis on quality. 

4. The system should prepare a list of essentials in terms of ins¬ 
tructional material and make it available in educational institutions. 

5. Education departments should treat production of textbooks as 
a work of public sector and organise local committees for the purpose. 

6. Services of All India Radio should be utilised for relaying the 
programmes pertaining to various subject areas. 

7. For the revision and up-dating of textbooks a separate com¬ 
mittee should be organised. There is need to encourage research work 
in the field. 

Teacher’s Guide 

For providing proper guidance to teachers, guides should be prepar¬ 
ed. Generally, teachers are guided by textbooks in teaching the 
courses Textbooks suffer from certain defects such as lessons not 
arranged according to difficulty value, unsystematic, lack of illustra¬ 
tions and practical aspect, etc. Untrained teachers become the slave of 
textbooks and proceed in their teaching accordingly. 

For proper use of textbooks guides should be made available to 
them. It deals with the proper use of textbooks. In view of their 
importance, Kothari Commission, 1966 had stated that generally there 
is uniformity in the teaching of lessons by the teachers and the subject- 
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matter remains difficult, theoretical and devoid of interest. In order to 
make it easy, interesting and effective, there is need to develop teachers 
guide. They help to apply latest methods, techniques, devices, aids 
and illustrations in teaching successfully and make teaching easy, 
clear, attractive and effective. 

Place in Teaching. Guides generally provide the following informa¬ 
tion to the teacher: 

1. Teacher’s guide determine the order of the lessons to be taught. 
It is arranged on the basis of child psychology and proceed from 
simple to difficult, keeping in view the general principles and maxims 
of teaching. 

2. They help in the use of various aids of teaching and thus clarify 
various concepts. 

3. Guides acquaint teachers with effective methods and techniques 
of teaching. 

4. They help in making subject matter simple and clear, emphasise 
practical aspect and guide teachers to perform appropriate acti¬ 
vities. 

5. Teacher’s guide provide suitable approaches to the evaluation of 
student’s performance and help teachers to guide them properly. 

The above discussion emphasises the importance of a teachers guide 
in the field of teaching. Guides are specially useful for new and 
inexperienced teachers. There is need to develop good teacher’s guide 
along with the textbooks. 

Other Instructional Material 

In order to make teaching simple, interesting, clear and understand¬ 
able, there is need to develop useful instructional material at every stage 
of education. Proper use of new methods and techniques is dependent 
upon good instructional material. Schools should be helped by pro¬ 
viding suitable instructional material developed by experienced hands. 

At the primary stage maps, pictures and charts, etc. are generally 
employed in teaching. In this help can be sought of libraries, laborato¬ 
ries, films, radio, tape-recorder and other audio-visual material. It 
should be made available in accordance with finances. Teachers should 
take keen interest in this matter. 

Apart from maps, charts, pictures, radio, television, projector, 
teaching machines and programmed learning, lessons on radio, news¬ 
paper, talks and language laboratory, etc. can be employed at the 
secondary level. Use of new methods, techniques and aids will help 
to provide the practical aspect of the subject. Organisation of talks, 
elocution contests, seminars and workshops, etc. will go a long way ia, 
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developing students’ personality. Costly material can be arranged in 
cooperation with the locality. 

Examination and Evaluation 

Examination has great importance in the field of education. The 
device provides teachers and guardians a first hand information with 
regard to the knowledge of the students. Society also evaluates the 
performance of the teachers and the progress of the schools on the 
basis of public examinations. It acts as an indicator of the standard 
of the institution. 

Advantages. The existing examination system is essay type in nature* 
Its main advantages are the following: 

1. In essay type examination setting and execution of question papers 
is easy. 

2. The system helps to test the reasoning, arguing, imagining and 
decision making powers. 

3. In this, students are free to express their views. 

4. Essay type examination helps to test the knowledge of the 
students. 

5. It provides ample scope for expression. 

6. The system creates healthy study habits among students. 

7. It helps to arrange and present facts systematically. 

8. Students feel motivated for further study. 

Disadvantages. In spite of a large number of merits, the systenx 
suffers from certain defects also. Chief among them are the following: 

1. Essay type examination is subjective in nature. 

2. It is time-consuming. 

3. The system lays emphasis on cramming. 

4. It is not reliable. 

5. Its scoring is difficult. 

6. The system does not provide proper test of a students’ knowledge. 

7. It helps to provide only selected knowledge. 

8. Essay type examination fails to identify the weaknesses of the 
students and sometimes results in bluffing. 

9. Setting of question paper generally proceeds in a careless manner. * 

10. There is much generalisation of the subject-matter. 

Thus, it is clear that the existing system of examination suffers 
from several defects. Students resort to unfair means. The tendency 
gives rise to indiscipline. Students manage to get good divisions by 
hook or by crook. It fails to measure the full knowledge of the 
students. Therefore, the system had brought about negative attitudes 
among the students. They do not pay due respect to the teachers and 
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indulge in indiscipline. There is an urgent need to make radical changes 
in the approach. 

New Approach to Evaluation. Education should proceed with 
certain objectives in view and a teacher is expected to organise his 
lessons accordingly. This will help to provide adequate learning 
experiences and achieve desirable changes in the behaviour of the 
learner. Fixing of goals is a prerequisite to teaching. Education 
should aim at impartation of knowledge, increase in vocational effeci- 
ency and inculcate desirable habits and attitudes. To achieve all 
these, there is need to apply the new approach of evaluation in educa¬ 
tional institutions. 

Evaluation is a continuous process. It aims at identifying the 
objectives to be achieved and explore the effects of learning experi¬ 
ences. Evaluation also helps in the realisation of objectives and is thus 
different from the traditional approach to examination. Evaluation 
provides knowledge necessary for all round development of a child’s 
personality. To achieve this, the teacher makes use of various devices. 
Chief among them are objective tests, oral and practical examination, 
observation, interview, questionnaire, checklist and progress reports. 
They help to evaluate the real knowledge of the students. 

These days, schools maintain progress reports of each child on the 
basis of periodical tests. In this, question papers are based on objective 
type tests. They help to evaluate the progress of students properly. 

Chief Characteristics. New approach to evaluation should have the 
following characteristics: 

1. Evaluation brings about improvement and reform in the methods 
of teachi ng. 

2. The approach clarifies the objectives of the lesson and pin points 
them in behavioural terms. 

3. The system helps to present learning experiences systematically 
in a logical sequence resulting in desirable behavioural changes in 
the learner. 

4. The device helps to identify the capacities and capabilities of the 
students and direct them accordingly. 

5. Changes in the curriculum can be brought about through the 
application of suitable evaluation approach. 

Thus, evaluation approach is an objective, scientific and efficient 
method of testing. It comprehends the ability and efficiency of the 
students. It is much more valid and reliable and helps in achieving the 
objectives. The approach helps to evaluate real knowledge of the stu¬ 
dents. It is also a time-saving device. 

Nowadays, new approach to evaluation is making much head-way 
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in the field of teaching and learning. It has made significant progress 
by organising seminars and workshops at the secondary level. Training 
departments and education boards has evinced great interest with 
regard to its knowledge and use and evaluation imits has been started 
in states. But it is a time-consuming process. Training coUeges should 
contribute significantly with regard to progress, dissemination, and 
development of the approach. They should train student-teachers well 
in order to bring about suitable reforms in the examination system. 
School teachers should be acquainted with the approach during sum¬ 
mer vacations. In fact, evaluation approach is a scientific and objective 
method of examination and hence is very useful in the field of teaching 
and education. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Discuss the main defects of secondary education in India and suggest reme¬ 
dies for removing them. 

2. What do you understand by vocationalisation of courses? At what stage 
and in what form should it be introduced? Outline some concrete proposals 
in support of your answer. 

3. What arc the main problems faced by secondary education these days? 
Suggest suitable measures to solve them. 

4. 'It is said that thus far the secondary education in India has lacked clear 
aims.’ Do you agree? Give reasons. 

5. ‘The organisation of multi-purpose schools presented a number of prob¬ 
lems’. What were they and how could they be solved? 

•6. tVrite notes on rhs following: 

(() Differentiation of curricula between boys and girls. 

(fi) Merits and demerits of nationalisation of textbooks. 

(//') Administration of guidance and counselling in secondary schools. 

(jv) New approach to evalution. 
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Chapter 9 

HIGHER EDUCATION 


A University, if it 
deeply rooted in 
planted. 


is to survive must have a character and life of its own, 
the needs and nature of the people among whom it «s 


DR A.L. MudaliaR 
EducQtton in India 


Introduction 

Higher education deals with the tertiary level of education. Under 
this come the education in colleges, universities and centres of advance 

studies. Talented students after higher secondary seek admission to 

these institutions. There are about 4460 colleges, 120 universities^ 
deemed universities and 23 centres of advance studies in the country. 
The colleges include both graduate and postgraduate colleges affiliated 
to the universities getting either grant-in-aid or controlled and managed 
by state governments. Some of the universities are residential in nature 
performing teaching functions only. They are prestigious institutions 
famous for their quality and standard and pursue research work of a 
very high order. A good university is that whose standard is high and 
which is constantly engaged in the search for truth and striving for 
making original contribution in the field of research. 

Meaning of a University 

/ The word university has been taken from the Latin word ‘Univer- 
^SitaV which means an institution, a community or a corporation. The 
word universe itself points towards standard, goal and value. In fact, a 
university is a community consisting of teachers and students aiming 
at acquisition of knowledge where thirsty people come and quench 
their thirst. Famous educationist. Cardinal Newman in his book, The 
Idea of a University had defined university as “a place where new 
knowledge is discovered, and there is interaction of mind with mind. 
It is a temple of learning, the light of the world and the mother 
institution of progressive generations.” 

Nowadays, a university is supposed to be an institution whose main 
function is holding of examination and conferring of degrees. In the 
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words of Prof. Earnest Barker, “A university is an organised degree 
giving institution helping in the spread of knowledge. It is autonomous 
in nature and national in scope.” Kothari Commission 1966 had 
opined that “a university is a place where all are engaged in making 
their contribution toward search for truth and through it develop their 
personality.” The soul of a good university is its library and mind the 
research works. The main function of the teaching community of a 
university is to establish a healthy academic environment. 

Objectives 

' In England a Commission appointed under the Chairmanship of 
Lord Robbins had laid down four main objectives of a university. 
They are as follows: 

1. To search for truth and achieve excellence. 

2. To develop culture, civilisation and ideal citizenship. 

3. To acquire knowledge and help in the development of mental 
powers. 

, 4. To provide knowledge useful for future life. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, ex-Prime Minister of India, while deliver¬ 
ing the convocation address of Allahabad University said **A univer¬ 
sity stands for humanism, for tolerance, for reason, for the adventure 
of ideas and for the search for truth. It stands for the onward march 
of human race towards higher objectives.” After independence Radha 
Krishnan Commission 1948, appointed on university education, had 
stated the following objectives of higher education; 

1. The aim of higher education is to give birth to great personalities, 
who can provide proper leadership in the field of politics, administra¬ 
tion, commerce, trade, agriculture, industry and other avocations of 
life. 

2. It aims at producing intellectuals who will be able to direct, guide, 
preserve and revive our national culture, civilisation, customs and 
traditions. 

3. The main objective of higher education should be to give birth to 
new values of life. 

4. Intellectual development of students should be possible through 
university education. 

5. In a democracy, the chief aim of higher education should be to 
provide useful knowledge necessary for leading a democratic way of 
life. 

6. It should teach students the lessons of morality, good behaviour 
and ideal citizenship. 

7. Higher education should aim at the integration of man and society. 
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8. A university should instil among its students thoughts leading to 
universal brotherhood. 

Kothari Commission] 1966 had also thrown sufficient light on the 
aims of a university. According to the Commission, the chief aim of a 

university is to develop proper understanding of self and the world 
among students. Their physical, mental and moral development should 
help in the upliftment of man and society. A university is a centre of 
ideas and ideals. Therefore, good conduct and desirable behaviour is 
expected from its teachers and students. The chief aim of higher 
education should be search for truth and achievement of excellence. 
A university should be able to infuse fearlessness and courage among 
students, it should have its own life and conduct both integrated and 
fused into one. In fact, a university is a life giving organisation based 
on the principle of continuous development. It cannot remain static. 
Along with this, it being the builder of the future generation, cannot 
afford to continue in an old rut. In this changing world, it must also 
undergo transformation and make necessary changes in aims, curri¬ 
culum, methods of teaching, and examination system, etc. Then only 
it will be able to develop national life to the fullest extent. 

In a democratic system, the aim of universities should be to create 
a healthy environment, to establish proper liaison with the general 
public, to raise the standard of village life and preserve social justice 
and social values. 

Types of Universities 

The types of universities arc manifold. Chief among them are the 
following: 

1. Unitary. A unitary university is one that is situated at a centre 
where all teaching work is done under the control of a single organisa¬ 
tion. It consists of several departments or constituent colleges. The 
centre exercises full control on its various components such as teaching, 
exa'minations and administration, etc. 

2. Federal. It is an organism of institution under the authority of a 
university. The federal character consists of several constituent colleges 
which though internally free, forego some of it in order to share the 
life of the university. In this system colleges are situated in close proxi¬ 
mity and prepare students according to university standards. In this 
the university acts as a federating unit providing adequate guidance to 
the constituents. 

3. Residential. A residential university manages teaching through 
its various departments situated in the premises and provides all facili¬ 
ties to students and teachers at the centre in the shape of libraries. 
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laboratories^ hostels^ playgrounds, etc. Lucknow and Allahabad univer¬ 
sities, etc. are residential in character. 

4. Affiliated. An affiliated university does not provide teaching 
functions at the campus. It has a number of colleges affiliated to it. 
Such a university has a well defined jurisdiction. It exercises control and 
supervision over them. It is for the university to see that various rules, 
regulations, ordinances and statutes laid down by the university are 
being properly observed by each college under it. The university is 
responsible for framing of syllabi, granting of affiliation, holding of 
examinations and conferring of degrees. In this system the colleges are 
free in their day-to-day internal matters. 

5. Affiliated-cum-Teaching. In free India some universities though 
started initially as an affiliated university through an enactment by 
Parliament or Legislature, had lately opened certain departments and 
institutes at the campus and are performing teaching functions also. 
Agra and Meerut universities, etc. are of this type. Now other univer¬ 
sities are also trying to adopt this system. 

6. Central. There are several universities which had been created 
through an act of Parliament and are managed, financed and controlled 
by the central government through its Ministry of Education and 
Social Welfare, Delhi, Aligarh, Varanasi, Jawaharlal Nehru University 
(JNU), Vishva Bharti and North Eastern Hill University (NEHU), etc. 
come under this category. 

7. State. State universities are those which had been started by a 
particular state through an act of its legislature and exercise full cont¬ 
rol over it. It is managed, financed and controlled by the state govern¬ 
ment. 

8. Deemed University. Apart from the above types, some institutions 
of national importance have also been granted a university like status 
under Section 3 of University Grants Commission Act of 1967 and 
had been termed as a deemed university. There are about 11 deemed 
universities and 9 institutes of national importance recognised by UGC. 


Notable among them are Jamia Millia Islamia, Delhi, Gurukul Kangri, 


Haridwar; 


Gujarat Vidyapeeth and Technological Institute, Ptlani. 


Functions of a University 

A university had manifold functions to perform. Chief among them 
are the following: 

1. Teaching. Residential universities perform teaching functions. 
This work is done by the teachers in separate departments on the 
campus. In this teaching work proceeds in the university building. 
There teachers are designated as professors, readers and lecturers. 
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These departments exercise full autonomy with regard to framing of 
courses, methods of teaching and research works, etc. In an affiliated 
university teaching function is performed by the affiliated colleges. 

2. Affiliation. An affiliated university performs this function. It 
grants recognition to the colleges. This is done by constituting a com¬ 
mittee of experts appointed by the Vice-Chancellor and through its 
report satisfies himself with regard to the fulfilment of the conditions 
of affiliation. In order to keep the standard and quality upto the marks 
the V-C. periodically inspects the college and makes his observations 
with regard to teaching. In case of default he can recommend to the 
government for the disaffiliation of the college. 

3. Curriculum. Each university takes decisions with regard to the 
courses of study to be pursued in different subjects. For this board of 
studies and faculty committees are constituted in each subject. The 
academic council is an apex body that approves the courses of study 
of all subjects and faculties. After the final approval of the executive 
council of the university, these courses are implemented. University 
bodies are academically free to reconstitute their courses of study from 
time to time and make them up-to-date. 

4. Examination. Students admitted to colleges and universities are 
examined by the university on the expiry of the teaching work. Exami¬ 
nations may be essay or objective type. In science and other subjects 
there is provision of holding practical examinations. Some universities 
have also switched over to the internal assessment scheme. Thus both 
internal and external examinations are held in a university. Those 
found qualified are awarded diplomas and degrees. 

5. Research. The main job of a university is to undertake and 
encourage quality research. This is done for the search for truth that 
contributes significantly to the quantum and corpus of knowledge. 
With this end in view, subject-wise Research Degree Committees (RDC) 
are organised. They consider the research projects submitted by the 
scholars and approve them for conducting research in the field. The 
process helps scholars to obtain M.PhiL, Ph.D. and D.Lit. degrees 
in particular subjects. In this work University Grants Commission 
provides financial assistance. Each university should concentrate its 
efforts in increasing the standard and quality of research. 

6. Extension. Extension is a new scheme of development. The pro¬ 
gramme provides specialised knowledge of a particular field to the 
personnels engaged in different walks of life such as doctors, engineers 
lawyers, businessmen and agriculturists, etc. It is one of the duties of 
the university to arrange for extension lectures in varied fields from 
time to time in order to acquaint people about the various innovations 
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and latest trends emerging in a particular area. The specialists perform 
these functions and the university is responsible for the expenses to 
be incurred in this connection. This is done to enlighten the various 
segments of the society. The scheme also includes correspondence and 
short-term courses. Thus, exten sion is an integral part of the univer¬ 
sity culture and may assume a variety of programmes and activities 
suited to different university situations. In modern times, extension 
has become one of the important works of a university. It caters to 
the need of the society in which it is planted. 

Recommendations of Kofhari Commission 1966 

In view of the above, Kothari Commission 1966 had also hinted 
toward five main functions of a university as follows: 

1. To search for new knowledge and apply it in new situations. 

2. To provide leadership in all spheres of life. 

3. To prepare healthy and enlightened citizens for the society in the 
fiel4 of agriculture, art, science, medicine and technology, etc. 

4. To develop the concept of equality and social justice among 

students. 

5. To inculcate healthy and positive attitudes and values among 
teachers, students and the community. 

Main Problems of Higher Education 

In India, higher education suffers from manifold problems. Chief 

among them are the following: 

J^imlessness. Today, by and large, students in higher educational 
-hi^itutions suffer from the problem of aimlessness. They are not clear 
about the aims of education in life. Aimless education gives birth to 
frustration and disillusionment. Most of the students suffer from this 
disease. They manage to pass various examinations without any clear- 
cut goal in view. This is leading to great harm. One should be very 
clear about the aim of pursuing a particular course of study. This 
needs availability of proper guidance services. Teachers should also 
help students in this matter. 

Problem of Expansion. With the increase in population, educa¬ 
tional facilities had also expanded. The implementation of various five 
year plans had led to the establishment of a large number of colleges 
and universities. But due to economic constraints, it is well nigh 
impossible to provide higher education to each and every child. The 
facilities available in the country are few and far between. There is no 
denying the fact, that every child wishes to get higher education. There¬ 
fore, some checks will have to be applied. Our prime duty is first to 
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provide birth in higher institutions to those students who are talented 
and meritorious. Apart from this, in a democracy there is need to 
encourage the poor, backward, schedule caste, schedule tribe minorities 
and girls, etc. on the basis of equality. They are to be provided faci¬ 
lities of scholarships, freeships and book aids, etc. in adequate number. 
There is also need to relate enrolment to manpower. In its absence 
unemployment will increase. Other facilities like laboratory, library, 
hostel and playground etc. are also to be increased considerably. 

It is, generally, seen that state governments show their inability to 
fulfil these needs. Therefore, adoption of selective policy of admissions 
is the need of the hour. First, poor but meritorious students are to be 
accommodated. The expansion of higher education should proceed 
with due consideration to all these things. There is need to maintain 
proper balance between development and standard. 

3^ Problem of Admissions. A look at the economic condition of 
ftte<X)untry reveals that it is not possible to provide higher education 
to all. Moreover, these days, higher education is a very costly affair. 
The government is committed to provide education to those who arc 
meritorious but poor, because talent should not go unexplored and 
undeveloped on account of financial constraints. Side by side, there is 
need to maintain quality and standard. In such a tough situation there 

is need to reorganise and reconstitute the admission policy. Kothari 

Commission 1966 had advanced the following suggestions in this 
regard: 

(i) The teacher-pupil ratio shoura^ be in a fixed proportion and all 
possible facilities should be made available to them, so that 
standards can be maintained. 

(») The admission rules should be definite. In this the basis should be 

age, marks, progress reports, certificates, written examination and 
interview, etc. 

{Hi) Admission work in educational institutions should proceed through 
the formation of a committee for the purpose. 

(/V) Matters like social justice, talent, rural area, po^r, minorities and 
etc. should be kept in mind while granting admissions. 

(v) Universities should organise admission committees with adequate 
representation of all sections. 


Apart from this, the University Grants Commission should establish 
a ^ntral Testing Organisation (CTO) at the national level whose main 
functions would be ^o bring about suitable reforms in the criteria of 

SUDD universities and colleges in this work by 

supplying suitable tests, to make changes in evaluation and to assess 
the student enrolment in different areas. There is need to develop an 
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elaborate plan for this purpose. First three years should be devoted to 
the development and standardisation of tests. Help of guidance and 
counselling bureaus can be taken in this connection. 

^ ‘^.Pfbblem of Curriculum. Existing university curriculum suffers from 
many deficiencies and defects. It is generally, theoretical, heavy, 
subject-centred and fails to meet the needs, life and aspirations of the 
people. It lacks integration between general and vocational education. 
In modern times, curriculum needs to be related to life and should be 
experience-centred. Emphasis be laid on its practical and functioiul 
aspects. 

3. Fall of Standards. The low standard of education has become the 
talk of the day. The number of universities and affiliated colleges is 
swelling day-by-day with the result that mushroom growth of colleges 
had led to lowering of standards and deterioration in the quality of 
education. Today, education lacks originality. For this it is the whole 
system which is responsible. Along with expansion there is constant 
need of consolidation also. Now it is high time that we restrict expan¬ 
sion and concentrate on raising the standards. University Grants 
Commission, time and again, had issued warning to states not to open 
any new college or university in the near future. 

6. Poor Condition of Teachers. The condition of university teachers 
tpd^is not satisfactory. Pay scales are not in tune with price hike. The 
situation had adversely affected standards and quality of education. 
Talented persons are not attracted. Teachers resort to other sources 
of income. This ultimately affects teaching. There is an urgent need 
to take suitable steps in order to improve the situation. The emolu¬ 
ments of teachers should be attractive. This will help to raise the 
standard of teaching. 

T^^^tudent Indiscipline. The problem of indiscipline is grave in 
nfii^rsities and colleges. Party politics makes the situation worst. We 
accuse one another for the situation. Political parties play their own 
role. Some people hold that arts students are responsible for indiscip¬ 
line in educational institutions. Others criticise the system of education 
itself. No dignified person wants to hold the post of responsibility. 
This is unfortunate for education. The problem should be nipped in 
the bud. Efforts should be made to keep students engaged and guide 
and direct them into proper channels as an empty mind is a devil’s 
workshop. The scheme of semester system and internal assessment can 
go a long way in easing the situation to a great extent. 

Condition of Library and Laboratory. Library is the soul 
of a university. It is like a mirror and is indicative of its academic life. 
Generally, the condition of the libraries of colleges is not satisfactory. 
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The number of books is small. Whatever is available that too is out¬ 
dated and is not used properly. The issue system is not regular and 
smooth. It has a reflection on the teachers. There is need to improve 
the situation. Similarly, laboratories are also not in good shape. They 
lack in necessary equipment and material. Care should be taken to 
maintain them properly. Students should get an opportunity to use 
the material. 

9. Faulty Examination System. The system of examination in 
practice suffers from several defects and is responsible for indiscipline 
in universities and colleges. It is not the true test of a student’s know¬ 
ledge. He is compelled to resort to cramming and use of unfair means 
in the examination. Today copying has become a students birthright. 
Teachers are threatened and even manhandled. Change in the system 
is overdue. It should undergo radical changes. There is need to adopt 
the new approach to evaluation. Evaluation is a continuous process 
and help to test the real knowledge of the student. 

10. Problem of Medium. The problem of medium is a controversial 
matter. Some people describe it as a political problem. Sometimes, the 
situation takes an ugly turn and affects national unity. There is need 
to ponder over the problem with a cool mind. Our approach to the 
problem should be based on reasoning and a balanced one. It is true 
that through the medium of mother tongue students are able to express 
themselves belter, but in the transitional period, there is a dearth of 
original works of high order in regional languages, and will take lime 
to stabilise. Therefore, there should be no hue and cry over the problem 
of medium. Our approach in this regard should be a practical one. 

11. Faulty Methods of Teaching. In higher education, lecture 
method of teaching is much in vogue. In this system, students are 
passive listeners. The education thus imparled is informative and 
mechanical. It does not go deep to the understanding and reflective 
levels. There is need to make students active participants in the teach¬ 
ing learning process. This is necessary for proper interaction. Teachers 
should take help of other dynamic methods of teaching like question- 
answer, supervised study, discussions and seminars, etc. This will help 
to develop students thinking, arguing and imagining powers. 

12. Lack of Freedom. Educational institutions should have suflicient 
autonomy. But the position is in the reverse order. Due to financial cons¬ 
traints political parties and government pul obstructions and interfere in 
their working. This gives rise to evil practices. Generally, appointments 
to higher posts are politically motivated. There is need to curb this 
practice. Institutions should be free to create academic atmosphere. 
Merit alone should be the basis for filling the teaching posts. Autonomy 
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of the universities, colleges and departments should be upheld at all 
costs. Teachers and students should be free in academic matters. 

13. Lack of Vocational and Technical Education. Modem system of 
education is mostly literary providing education in arts subjects. A large 
number of affiliated colleges provide general education. The number 
of students offering science is going down. This is something serious 
and gives birth to educated unemployment In this age of science and 
technology our goal is industrialisation. This necessitates expansion of 
scientific, vocational and technical education. This will help to solve 
the problem of educated unemployment from the country. 

14. Problem of Wastage and Stagnation. Like primary education, 
higher education also suffers from the problem of wastage and stag¬ 
nation. The difference is only that of degree. Defective system of 
examination, lack of teacher-taught relationship, inadequate hostel 
facilities, and maladministration, etc. are responsible for it. In India, 
higher education is proving to be very costly and there is much waste. 
The problem needs our immediate attention. All should cooperate in 
minimising it. Those engaged in the system should act in a responsible 
way. Educational administration needs vitalisation and streamlining. 

15. Problem of brain-drain. In India, a large number of students go 
abroad for higher education and most of them settle there because of 
good emoluments, attractions and glamour. This had presented a 
problem of brain-drain before the country and is a great national loss. 
This requires providing similar facilities to the students within the 
country. The idea of establishing major universities put-forth by 
Kothari Commission 1966 is a good step to check this problem. Steps 
should be taken to start them as soon as possible. 

16. Dearth of Student Welfare Activities. The universities and 
colleges mostly suffer from inadequate welfare activities. There is a 
dearth of proper student welfare organisations, hostels, organisation 
of co-curricu!ar activities, financial help, and facilities of proper 
guidance and counselling. This retards development of students person¬ 
ality on healthy lines. Co-curricular activities like curricular should 
form an integral part of education and students given freedom to 
^press their views freely. This is necessary for preparing future 
healthy citizens. Welfare activities should be organised and regulated 
properly along with teaching in the field of higher education. 

17. Lack of Moral and Spiritual Values. These days the nation is 
in the grip of an erosion of values. A downwards trend is visible all 
around and is posing a threat to national unity. Education has an 
important role to play in this direction. Teachers can help to incul¬ 
cate moral and spiritual values among students through their teaching. 
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In this, example is better than precept. The curriculum, methods of 
teaching and examination system all should be geared to achieve the 
target. Dishonesty, misconduct and other immoral acts should be 
publicly condemned and those indulging in them taken to task. Up¬ 
holding of moral and spiritual values is the need of the hour and 
should be properly dealt with. 

18. Problem of Finance. In the development of higher education 
problem of inadequate finances is a big one. Proper maintenance of 
libraries, laboratories, hostels and playgrounds, etc. involve huge 
costs. Quality and standards demand more facilities. Education had 
been a state subject and state governments always showed their 
inability to manage the affairs properly. Their thinking that education 
is a factor of consumption had also made things diflRcult. This altitude 
should undergo a radical changes. A liberal policy should be adopted 
in this respect. It is the duty of the central, state and local-self 
government, etc. to place adequate funds at the disposal of educa¬ 
tional institutions and help them in all possible ways. 

19. Poor Research Works. One of the chief aims of higher education 
is to search for truth. This requires conducting research works of a 
high order. It should be an original contribution to the fund of 
knowledge. But, unfortunately, research is suffering both in standard 
and quality. The system has given birth to evil practices and is an 
attack on our moral character. Teacher community cannot disown 
this responsibility. The tone is to be set by them. Rules and regula¬ 
tions in this regard should be strictly followed. Research should be 
an honest, hard and dedicated work leading to original contribution. 

20. Lack of Proper Cooperation and Coordination. It is generally, 
seen that university departments have become ivory-towers attaching 
tindue importance to their subjects and thus suffer from isolation. 
This is a very narrow outlook, resulting in a great loss. Knowledge is 
one unit whole and division is only for convenience. All subjects 
are equally important and are directly or indirectly interrelated. 
Proper coordination should be maintained among them. This will 
check much waste and help to improve the situation a great deal. All 
should act in unison imbued with a spirit of accommodation, adjust¬ 
ment and cooperation. 

21. Administrative Problems. Educational institutions have to face 
a large number of problems in their day-to-day working and the 
administration has to grapple with them. These sometime? take a 
violent turn and result in strikes, sit-ins and misbehaviour with the 

authorities. It may be due to party politics among management, 
teachers and students involving outside elements. The administration 
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had to be vigilant in this respect- It should proceed democratically 
but firmly. Discipline should be maintained at all costs. 

Rural Institutes 

Most of the people in India live in villages and agriculture is their 
main occupation. Proper development of agriculture demands im¬ 
provement in the condition of villages. Today villagers lack in proper 
leadership. There is need to direct the power of village folk into pro¬ 
per channels. Rural education can help them to understand basic 
problems and seek solutions. 

Radha Krishnan Commission 1948 was the first to recommend for 
establishing agricultural universities in the country on the pattern 
of Sweden and Denmark. This was necessary for improving the 
condition of agriculture. Accordingly, the government established 
agricultural universities at Pant Nagar, Jabalpur, Punjab, Haryana and 
Habbal, etc. The universities of Anand, Annamalie and Vishva Bharti 
are already rendering service to rural areas. They are acting as rural 
centres in their jurisdiction and extend help and cooperation to the 
programmes of rural uplift. They own a great responsibility of rural 
development and take up extension works. In this connection Dr 
S.N. Mukerjee had hinted towards four main functions of a rural 
university. They can be enumerated as under: 

1. To grant recognition to the rural higher secondary schools and 
colleges of the locality. 

2. To arrange for residential teaching through the development of 

a rural based curriculum with agriculture as a compulsory 
subject. 

3. To encourage research on different facets of rural life and pro¬ 
perly develop it. Chief among them are problems pertaining to 
economic, social and health aspects. 

4. To take up extension works and through it to develop adult 
education and economic and social condition of the rural folk. 

In 1954, the Government of India appointed a Committee under 
the chairmanship of Dr K.L. Shrimali, the ex-Central Minister of 
Education to consider the problems of rural development and give 
suggestions. The Committee recommended for the establishment of 
rural institutes in the country. This led to the establishment of 14 
rural institutes at Amravati, Bichpuri, Biroli, Coimbatore, Gandhi 
Gram. Sri Niketan, Wardha, Hanumanmathi. Indore, Jamia Millia 
Islamia, Rajpura, Garh Moti and Udaipur. Out of these, four were 
granted the status of universities. 

Shrimali Committee gave detailed recommendations with regard to 
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the aims, curriculum, organisation and working of the rural institutes. 
High school was fixed as the minimum qualification for a student 
to be admitted to rural institute. They will be provided training in 
different diploma courses varying from 1 to 3 years. Apart from these, 
elaborate plans of development of adult education, rural leadership, 
extension and other research works were also finalised. The central 
government constituted a national council for the development of 

rural areas. Similar steps were taken at state level also. ^ 

Rural institutes were multipurpose in nature providing training 

for leadership to rural youths. Shrimali Committee had recommended 

five main objectives of a rural institute. They are as follows: 

1. To strive for all round development of rural folk in the context 
of democracy. 

2. To understand the real problems of rural life and suggest solu¬ 
tions. 

3. To make proper use of the energy and enthusiasm of rural folk 
by directing and guiding them into proper channels. 

4. To reorganise, reorient and strengthen different facets of village 
life. 

5. To establish proper cooperation and coordination among vari¬ 
ous rural activities. 

With the above objectives in view, the rural institutes will organise 
the training programme in such a way that it will help in the develop¬ 
ment of health and hygiene, educational, social, economic and cultural 
aspects concerning rural folk. For this, the institutes will arrange 

training in the following courses: 

(/) Three year rural service diploma course. 

(/i) One year teaching diploma course. 

(m) Two year rural health service course. 

(iv) Two year overseer certificate course. 

(v) Two year agriculture science course. 

Functions. Apart from providing training in aforesaid courses, a 
rural institute will also perform the following functions: 

1. Rural institutes will act as planning and development centres 
for the community. 

2. They will encourage research and extension programmes in a 
comprehensive manner. 

3. The institute will provide all facilities concerning employment 
to the rural folk. 

4. They will facilitate and improve rural life in collaboration with 
other rural institutes. 

5. Rular institutes will help students in providing proper guidance 
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keeping in view their interests, capacities and abilities. 

In this way, the chief aim of a rural institute is to help in all round 
development of rural life. In the words of Dr K..L. Shrimali, The- 
rural institutes would give the rural youth that training and skill which 
would make them effective leaders of the community.” 

The result was that a large number of rural universities and insti¬ 
tutes were established throughout the length and breadth of the country 
in collaboration with American Technical Cooperation Programme 
and the Ford Foundation. It was an important step in this direction 
and the national government was serious with regard to its progress- 
in the country. Apart from the plan of agricultural development, 
Kothari Commission 1966 had also hinted toward establishing a 
major university of agriculture in the country whose standards may 
be comparable to any other university of the world. Stress had also- 
been laid on the establishment of more agricultural colleges in the 
country. It is hoped, that in the near future the number of such 
institutes will multiply and they will be successful in providing 
dynamic leadership to the rural folk. 

Concept of Inter-disciplinary Approach 

(/) Meaning of Discipline. In American terminology a discipline- 
means a particular subject area. In this sense philosophy, psychology 
and sociology, etc. are separate disciplines. In the words of Dr Shib- 
K. Mitra, “A discipline is a field of study which has a well defined 
content and a technique of its own together with a unique system of 
values.” Thus, a discipline has a culture of its own and differs from 
others. From this point of view education is not yet a full-fledged 
discipline. It is in an emerging process. 

(I’O Intcr-disciplinary Approach. Inter-disciplinary approach is as 
new concept. It deals with the inter-relationship of various subjects. 
In the past, subjects were studied separately in isolation but now it 
is also necessary to know their inter-relationships, which means, to 
know about the light that one subject throws on another. The appro¬ 
ach helps in clarifying the yarious terms, facts, concepts and principles. 
This reveals the effect of one subject upon another. Apart from this,, 
the approach provides knowledge necessary for understanding a 
particular subject in its proper perspective. 

A glance at education as a subject would reveal that it has sociologi¬ 
cal, psychological, philosophical, economic and political aspects. It 
had been possible through the explosion of knowledge in the modern 
times. Today at M.Ed. add M.Phil levels we teach economics of 
education. This is necessary for having a comprehensive knowledge- 
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of the subject. According to Prof. B.R. Chauhan, “Inter-disciplinary 
approach lies in the planning and execution of the process of produc¬ 
tion through joint ventures of two or more disciplines of knowledge.” 

Kothari Commission 1966 had laid special stress on the adoption 
of inter-disciplinary approach in higher education and research and 
accordingly had recommended for establishing centres of advanced 
study. At present, 14 centres are working in the field of sciences and 
9 in social sciences preparing students for M.Phil. and Ph.D. degrees. 

At Ph.D, level, it is necesary to provide students sufficient freedom 
to pursue research works on the relationships and impacts of one sub¬ 
ject on another. This will help to throw light on these aspects of the 
subject that so far remained unexplored. In this connection Raymont 
had aptly remarked that “No subject can be fully understood and no 
art truly practised if the light that one subject throws on another is 
deliberately shut out.” Therefore, there is need to encourage this 
mode of education and research. This will help to enhance the fund 
of knowledge and provide a broad and comprehensive view of the 
subjects and a unity of knowledge. 

In brief, in inter-disciplinary approach while teaching a particular 
topic or for that matter, undertaking a research project we take help 
of other subject or subjects in order to clarify various terms, facts, 
concepts and principles and make them understandable in different 
contexts. This helps to make the subject simple, interesting, clear and 
exact. Nowadays, this approach is being pursued in almost all educa¬ 
tionally advanced countries of the world in the field of higher edu¬ 
cation. This is an American approach and is the outcome of the 
development and application of science and technology. It is a scien¬ 
tific way of treating the subject-matter in its proper perspective. 

University Autonomy 

The chief aim of university education is search for truth and 
achievement of excellence and thus contribute significantly to the 
quantum of knowledge. This is possible only when the educational 
standards and quality are of high order. There is no denying the fact, 
that granting of academic freedom to universities is a sine quo-non to 
the progress of education, la common language university freedom 
means providing ‘right to self-government’. 

Academic Freedom. Academic freedom implies providing opportu¬ 
nity to a teacher to think and act freely in his field of study or areas 
of investigation. He should be free to express his views freely and 
frankly but with the caution that it may not amount to cheap pro¬ 
paganda. It is a hard fact that for creating intellectual climate, providing 
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freedom to the teacher is necessary. This will raise the standard of 
education and help in the search for truth and thus achieve excellance. 
Hence, there is need to grant more and more autonomy of universities 
and other institutes of higher learning. 

Dr A.L. Mudaliar had used the term autonomy in the sense of 
freedom to work. This is to be performed in the context of the 
responsibilities towards society, state and the world. A feeling of work 
and discipline is inherent in it. Therefore, it is to be upheld at all 
costs. In the words of Pandit Amar Nath Jha, a renowned educationist, 
“The universities should remain faithful to their ideals. Things that are 
of permanent value, academic freedom to seek knowlege and express 
it frankly, free to resist interference from without in the pursuit of 
knowledge must be preserved at any cost or else the universities will 
fail to justify their existence.” 

Origin. The concept of university autonomy originated from llnited 
Kingdom. There universities are autonomous and free in their internal 
affairs. In England the Prime Minister and other high officials had 
taken great pains in upholding the autonomy of the universities. A 
study of the convocation addresses delivered from time to time 
bear testimony to this fact. This has an added importance in a demo¬ 
cracy. Similar steps had also been taken in India. Kothari Commission 
1966 had laid special emphasis on university autonomy in its report. 
For quality of Instruction and high standard of research this is of 
utmost importance. 

Generally the universities perform three main functions. This includes 
teaching, research and extension services. Only an autonomous institu¬ 
tion can perform them satisfactorily. Nothing should be thrust upon 
them from without. It should be completely free from external inter¬ 
ference, politics and pressures. 

It is generally seen that higher authorities responsible for granting 
economic aid to universities try to interfere in its day-to-day working. 
State governments send circulars giving directions in educational 
matters. Other high dignitaries and influential people also interfere in 
their interna! affairs. This is not fair. This restricts the freedom of the 
university to take right decisions and ultimately affects standards and 
quality. Sometimes political pressures arc exercised on the university 
in the appointment of teachers which is not a happy state of affairs. 
In some cases the government also makes changes in the university 
acts by issuing ordinances. All these steps amount to infringement of 
university autonomy. 

Areas of Operation. Kothari Commission 1966 had discussed 
university autonomy at length, and had pointed five main areas of its 
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operation. They are as follows: 

1. Student admissions. 

2. Appointment of teachers. 

3. Curriculum and methods of teaching. 

4. Examination and evaluation. 

5. Research and extension. 

A university is expected to weild unfettered autonomy with regard 
to above stated areas and if they become serious none would dare to 
interfere in their matters. This will enhance their respect and the 
government and society will feel proud of them. It is through freedom 
that teachers can better serve a university and the society. In these 
matters in no way should rich people or leaders of political parties, 
etc. exercise undue pressure over them. But the unfortunate thing is 
that men in power do not realise its importance because they are 
at the giving end and the university at the receiving end and naturally 
one who is at the receiving end is in a weaker bargaining position. 

Types of Autonomy. There is need to know about university autono¬ 
my at three different levels. A detailed description of these is as follows: 

(а) Autonomy Within the University. Autonomy within the univer¬ 
sity implies academic freedom of its teaching departments if it is a 
teaching university and of colleges if an affiliated one. This includes 
freedom of teachers as well as the students. In a university real powers 
in academic matters should be in the subject departments. Therefore, 
teaching departments should be autonomous and whole work sh.ould 
proceed with the cooperation of ail the members of the staff of the 
department. Similar should be the position with regard to the colleges 
and their departments. They should be internally free to take deci¬ 
sions in academic matters. The underlying idea is that good ideas is not 
only the monopoly of those who arc at the helm of affairs but they can 
germinate at any level. Therefore, providing proper opportunities for 
their development and use is necessary. 

All academic matters should be finalised through teachers, councils 
and the administrator should not interfere in these matters. Thus, the 
council should be the final deciding body and act freely in academic 
interests. There is need to elicit cooperation of all* concerned in the 
matter. 

(б) Autonomy Within the University System. The university system 
includes other universities, University Grants Commission and inter- 
university board. A university should also be free with regard to these 
bodies. No other university should interfere in the academic work of a 
university. Similarly it is the duty of the University Grants Cornmission 
to provide all possible grants for development and improvement liber- 
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ally but not to interfere in their internal matters. Same should be the 
case in relation to inter-university board. The work of the board is 
that of promotion and coordination of universities work. It should 
perform this function well. Nothing should be done which is detri¬ 
mental to its freedom. These bodies had been established for providing 
facilities and not for creating hindrances in academic matters. 

(c) Autonomy in Relation to Outside Agencies. In the university 
system, the central and state governments are the chief external 
agencies. Education had been a state subject and state government 
created universities through acts passed by the legislature and provid¬ 
ed economic help to them. Similarly, a few universities had been 
established by the central government through acts passed by the 
Parliament and help them financially through the Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation. It is the prime duty of the government to finance and control 
universities but should not interfere in their academic affairs. In view of 
this, the basis for appointment of Vice-Chancellor should be academic 
only. Then only we can hope for standard and quality. 

In this context it would be pertinent to observe that the central and 
state governments have also to fulfil certain obligations with regard to 
the spread of education. This includes providing equality of educational 
opportunity to all sections of the society and entails reservation of seats 
for the admissions of schedule caste, schedule tribes, backward and mino¬ 
rity communities, etc. Therefore, universities should cooperate with the 
government in this matter. This work is to proceed keeping in view 
the requirements of the nation as a whole. Similarly, in the appoint¬ 
ment of teachers and manpower planning, etc. universities should 
extend help to the government. But here it is to be made clear that 
there is no need for a university to be loyal to a particular political 
party and in no way the interference of such people should be tolera¬ 
ted. 

Universities have to face a lot of difficulties from time to time with 
regard to their autonomy and persons in power interfere in their 
internal matters. A few such incidents occurred in the past are cited 
below for close scrutiny. 

In states, Vice-Chancellors of the univerities are appointed by the 
Governor which means on the advice of the Chief Minister of the 
major political party. Similarly a pro-Vice-Chancellor is appointed by 
the Governor without consulting the Vice-Chancellor. Bacause of 
political influence some educationists had opined that the Governor 
should not be the chancellor of state universities because he acts accord¬ 
ing to the wishes of the government. In Bihar, university teachers are 
appointed through state public service commission which is not a 
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happy state of affairs. Similar is the situation in Madhya Pradersh. 
There universities are directly under the control of the government. 
In U.P. once for removing a particular Vice-Chancellor, the university 
act was amended by the government. At present a large number of 
universities are being directly controlled by the state govenments. 

Dr S.R. Dongerkery in his famous book University Autonomy had 
discussed at length the historical event that occurred in Osmania 
University, Hyderabad in 1966 between Dr D.S. Reddy, the Vice- 
Chancellor and the Governor. The dispute was finally settled by the 
Supreme Court in favour of the Vice-Chancellor. Similarly, once 
Madras University and the state government were locked in a dispute 
with regard to starting of three-year degree course, regional language 
as medium and publication of textbooks. Similar had been the situation 
with regard to admissions in medical colleges in the past. With regard 
to university autonomy. Dr A.L. Mudaliar the famous educationist had 
commented, “Thers is nothing like university autonomy, circulars are 
received by the government and by following them no one can work 
independently.” Through ordinances, time and again, state and central 
governments interfere in the constitution of the executive councils of 
the universities, making them nominated bodies instead of elected 
ones. In certain universities the Vice-Chancellors remain purely at the 
sweet will of the chancellors and are removed the moment they are 
displeased. In some states, commissioners and collectors are nominated 
on the executive councils of the universities. 

The examples cited above, clearly indicate that infringement of 
university autonomy is replete with instances throughout the country 
when state and central governments had interfered in the university 
affairs, which had not been a healthy sign. This ultimately affects 
quality of instruction and standard of research. 

In brief, education for democracy demands providing autonomy to 
universities and colleges and maintaining them at all costs. In fact, 
public opinion is the real custodian of a university and for establishing a 
healthy public opinion all concerned should contribute positively and 
help in this matter. Apart from this, autonomy is not something that 
will come as a gift from God, for this the intellectual world itself will 
have to prove worthy for the same and thus it is to be constantly 
deserved and earned. Autonomy is necessary for democracy in educa¬ 
tion and education for democracy. 

Suggestions. Some of the suggestions extended by Kothari Commis¬ 
sion 1966 with regard to university autonomy are the following: 

1. President of India should be the visitor of all universities. 

2. Governors can be retained as chancellors provided they work in 
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individual discretion. 

3. Governments should net interfere in the day-to-day working of 
the universities. 

4. No state minister should accept any oflBce of profit in a univer¬ 
sity. 

5. A separate finance commission should be constituted for providing 
grant to the universities. 

6. A high level committee should be constituted to review the univers- 
sity statutes and ordinances. 

7. University Grants Commission should not interfere in the internal 
affairs of a university. 

Concept of Work-experience and Social Service 

In the past, education was supposed to be a factor of consumption, 
but now a change is visible in this attitude. Education is an important 
means of change and is related to production. This is an economic 
aspect of education. The money that is being invested these days on the 
education of children will bear good dividents in the .* uture and help 
to raise the gross national product (GNP) of the country. Thus, there 
is need to understand education in the context of production and plan 
it judiciously. 

Meaning. Kothari Commission 1966 had laid special emphasis on 
work-experience and social service in the field of education. The 
concept had been derived from USSR. There work experience is an 
integral part of education at each level in one form or another. Acced¬ 
ing to Kothari Commission 1966 work-experience is defined as, 
“Participation in productive work in school, in home, in a workshop 
or a farm, in a factory or in any other productive situation.’ It thus 
takes a student from the world of education to the world of work. 
Through manual work he performs some creative and constructive 
work useful for the society. This gives birth to the instilling of a feeling 
of dignity of labour and helps in production. 

Therefore, work experience is participation in productive work. For¬ 
mal education is mostly literary, bookish and theoretical and lacks 
practical aspect. For translating education into practice, there is need 
to incorporate work-experience in the curriculum. Work-experience 
will help to inculcate those healthy attitudes and values among child¬ 
ren that are necessary for economic and social development. This 
will help to relate education to technology, vocation, science and agri¬ 
culture. The practical and functional aspect of work-experience will 
strengthen national and social unity by establishing a healthy relation¬ 
ship between society and individual and thus enhance national income. 
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It IS a panacea for eradicating the problem of educated unemployment 
from the country. There is an urgent need to arouse a feeling of proper 
attitude, habit, interest and respect towards work-experience in a 
child from the very beginning. 

Work-experience is directly related with the proper realisation of 
the importance of dignity of labour. Generally, we feel ashamed in 
attending to our household duties and treat them something below 
dignity. This is a mistaken notion. There is no cause for complacency. 
It is the need of the hour. Students should be made habitual to it from 
the initial stage. 

Our prevailing system of education keeps labour away from study 
from time immemorial. There is need to bring about radical changes 
in the outlook. A close liaison between education and work should be 
established. Education put to use is work-experience. It has an impor¬ 
tant place in the science based technology of the present day. To treat 
it as something below dignity is wrong. It helps to increase student’s 
efficiency. 

Therefore, in establishing proper relationship between education and 
production, work-experience plays an important part and hence should 
find due place at all stages of our system of education. Work-ex¬ 
perience should form an integral part of education and serve as a 
reformer in the existing set-up. It has educational, social and practical 
value and is in tune with the concept of craft-centred education pro¬ 
pounded by M.K. Gandhi in his scheme of basic education. 

In USSR and other socialistic countries of Europe, work-experience 
has an important place in the school curriculum. There, students had 
to undergo this experience compulsorily. It is similar to hand work 
dnd plays an important role in the field of industrialisation. Work- 
experience helps to solve the problem of unemployment. India is also 
striving for establishing a socialistic pattern of society. In this work- 
experience will help to make proper use of manpower and raise pro¬ 
duction. It will enable students to develop healthy and proper 
attitudes and values towards productivity. 

Programmes. At the lower-primary level children can be engaged 
in the cleanliness of school building, preparation of flower beds and 
planting of trees, etc. It can be in the shape of training of some craft 
at the higher primary level. Experience of certain vocation can be pro¬ 
vided to secondary school students on the farm, in the factory or 
workshop. Basic system of education lays special emphasis on craft- 
centred education which is the self-supporting aspect of education. The 
system helps students to earn while they learn and acquire efficiency 
in different vocations and earn their living. 
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For inculcating the spirit of work-experience and social service 
among school children, there is need to provide proper training to 
teachers in this respect. Vocational schools can help a lot in this direc¬ 
tion. This will help to develop a healthy and positive attitude 
toward dignity of labour and instil necessary qualities among children. 
In villages far .ns can be attached to schools. In cities work can be 
unde rtaken in the adjoining factories. Secondary schools may have 
their own workshops. 

Social Service. National social service scheme is also an integral part 
of the system of education. The scheme provides training in community 
services. This is very necessary for national development. There is need 
to launch such programmes through the agencies of schools, colleges 
and universities, in the shape of social service. The scheme will foster 
among students the importance of dignity of labour and arouse 
national awareness. Projects like village cleanliness, construction of 
roads and drains, cleanliness drive, volunteer service in fairs and 
exhibition, etc. can be taken up from time to time. At the secondary 
level 12 days in a year should be earmarked exclusively for social 
service. In this, initiation should come first from universities and 
teachers training colleges. Proceeding through a well chalked out plan 
in the matter would prove beneficial. 

Conclusion. In short, work-exoerience aims at developing a healthy 
attitude towards hard work among students and acts as a powerful 
instrument of production. It helps to create real productive situations 
according to technological changes. Proper coordination between 
mind, eye and hand is possible through it. Work-experience helps to 
make proper use of leisure time according to one’s interest. An under¬ 
lying spirit of cooperation runs in the scheme. Work-experience 
helps to create dignity of labour among students. They are acquainted 
with different tools and processes and thus increase their efficiency. 
Through it, students create, construct and produce something. There¬ 
fore, work-experience and social service should form an integral part 
of the curriculum at each stage of education. It plays an important 
role in the acquisition of skills, socialisation of the child and change 
in his attitude and behaviour. 

University Finances 

For achieving standard and quality the economic condition of a 
university should be strong. Education had been a state subject and 
government was responsible for their maintenance and upkeep. It is 
the duty of the government to provide financial help liberally. The 
University Grants Commission also provides grant for its development 
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and improvement. University grants committees had also been set-up 
at the state level to help universities in this matter. The rules of grant 
vary from item to item. In some cases there is provision of matching 
grants. Its perchanges are fixed by the committee. For academic 
matters it is on 100 per cent basis. Government should release these 
grants regularly so that university work may not be jeopardised. 

Central universities are financed and controlled by the Central 
Ministry of Education and University Grants Commission. They are 
responsible for their development and improvement. There are no 
obstacles in their way like, the state universities. Delhi, Benaras, 
Aligarh and Vishva Bharti, etc. are central universities. Vice-President 
of India is their Chancellor and President as visitor. 

State governments adopt two main systems in the matter of grants. 
They are called block grant system and deficit grant system. Block 
grant is easy to operate as it is based on past income and expenditure. 
Deficit grant is calculated on the actual budget of the year and takes 
time in assessment. The rules of grant to higher institutions should be 
clear-cut and direct and money should be made available in lime. 
Periodic inspection of the university also helps in getting further 
.grants. 

’CoordioatioD and Promotion Machinery 

The work of coordination and promotion of universities is per¬ 
formed by two bodies, namely, the University Grants Commission and 
the inter-university board. Now these bodies are called Indian Council 
for Higher Education (ICHE) and Association of Indian Universities 
<AIU). They deal with the relationships of one university with another, 
tts relationship with state or central government and with University 
■Grants Commission and Inter-University Board. In this UGC and lUB 

play significant roles. Therefore, a detailed knowledge of each is 
•essential. 

Indian Council for Higher Education (ICHE). Origin. Sargent Report, 
1944 was the first to recommend economic aid to the universities by a 
properly constituted body. The result was that a university grants 
•committee was constituted in 1945. At the initial stage it had four 
members and its main function was to manage the central universities. 
Afterwards its field was widened and covered state universities also. 

Radha Krishnan Commission 1948 recommended for establishing 
a University Grants Commission for the development of university 
education on the pattern of England, but it could not be constituted 

■Ull 1952. In 1953 the Government of India passed an act in Parliament 
4n this connection. Thus, the Commission came into being in 1954 and 
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since then it is engaged in the work of the development and improve¬ 
ment of higher education. 

Organisation. According to the act Indian Council of Higher Educa¬ 
tion consisted of 9 members. This included three Vice-Chancellors, 
two representatives of the central government and four distinguished 
educationists. Kothari Commission 1966 had hinted toward 12 to 25 
members, having 1/3 central government officers, 1/3 Vice-Chancellors 
of universities and the rest renowned educationists. The duration of 
membership had been reduced from 6 to 3 years and no member can 

enjoy more than two terms. It has a chairman and a secretary. Smt. 

Madhuri Shah is the present Chairman of the Indian Council for 
Higher Education. The Council has organised various committees for 
performing different functions. 

In the present day context some other changes have also been 
suagested in its Constitution. This includes formation of an informal 

committee of 15 Vice-Chancellors to help the Council on important 
educational matters pertaining to higher education. 

I^Iain Functions. The Council performs the functions of a specialist 
and advises the central government for the development and improve¬ 
ment of higher education in the country. It provides universities all 
possible facilities that lead to the raising of the quality of instruction 
and standard of research. The chief functions of the Council are the 
following: 

1. To advise the central government in economic matters pertaining 
to higher education and thus help in the disbursement of grants 
to universities. 

2. To provide developmental grants to state universities and affiliat¬ 
ed colleges. 

3. To suggest central and state government for creating new univer¬ 
sities. 

4 'j'o advise universities in matters of buildings, libraries, labora¬ 
tories and research works. 

5. To satisfy the state and central governments on any matter per¬ 
taining to higher education. 

6. To help universities in the establishment of centres of advance 

study. . 

7. To carry out the directions of the central government with 

regard to higher education. 

Thus, in berief, the Indian Council for Higher Education advises the 
central government for providing grants to universities and colleges in 
the country. It is also responsible for providing scholarships and 
research fellowship to the students. Provision exists to provide grant 
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to teachers under faculty improvement scheme in the shape of research 
projects and bookjwriting, etc. Summer institutes are also organised in 
various subjects, viz., science, education, maths, biology and language, 
etc. All these programmes help to raise the standard of higher educa¬ 
tion. At present the Council is providing various types of grants to 120 
universities and 23 centres of advanced studies. Apart from these a 
large number of agricultural universities, technological institutes and 
deemed universities, etc. are getting grant through the Council. The 
central universities get financial help from this body through the 
Central Ministry of Education and Culture. Kothari Commission 
1966 had recommended for the constitution of a separate grants com¬ 
mittee for giving boost to engineering, medical and agriculture. Univer¬ 
sity grants committees had also been established at state level to 
provide facilities in this direction. 

Association of Indian Universities (AIU). Sadler Commission 1917 
had recommended for establishing an inter-university board in the 
country for maintaining proper liaison and coordination between the 
universities. The board took final shape in a conference of vice- 
chancellors held at Simla in 1924. The jurisdiction of the board cover¬ 
ed India, Burma and Sri Lanka. 

Organisation. At present almost all the universities of India and 5 
technological institutes are the members of the Indian Association of 
Universities. The Association has its separate office with a secretary 
and chairman. For 1983-84 Dr R.C. Paul, Vice-Chancellor, Punjab 
University had been elected as its Chairman. The Association holds 
at least two meetings in a year and the Vice-Chancellors of all the 
universities take part in the deliberations pertaining to higher edu¬ 
cation. 

Main Functions. Some of the main functions of the Association are 
the following: 

(а) Affiliation. Association of Indian Universities grants affiliation to 
the universities established through the acts of state and central govern¬ 
ments. Now almost all the universities of the country arc its members. 
The Association reserves the right of refusing affiliation if it is not 
satisfied by the standards of a particular university. There had been 
such cases in the past. It works with great restraint in these matters. 
The association also helps Indian students in seeking admission abroad 
by certifying the bonafides of the university in question. In this respect 
it maintains proper liaison with the foreign universities. 

(б) Exchange of views. The association acts as a forum for the meet¬ 
ing of Vice-Chancellors for exchange of views on matters pertaining to 
higher education e.g. education system, curriculum, admissions^ 
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examination system and research works, etc. for bringing about suitable 
reforms. The member universities implement the decisions taken by 
the association. This helps to raise the standard of higher education 

in the country. ^ i r i • 

(c) Coordination. Association of Indian Universities is helpful in 

establishing proper liaison, cooperation and coordination between the 
universities. A degree of-a university is recognised in another university 
on a reciprocal basis. This provides uniformity in the field of higher 
education. A'part from this, the association helps in providing facilities 
with regard to the implementation of various schemes in the univer¬ 
sities leading to efficiency. In this way it constantly endeavours for the 
progress of higher education. 

{d) Information bureau. The Association of Indian Universities also 
helps in providing authentic and valid information to all universities 
with the result that students and teachers remain conversant with the 
new schemes, changes and reforms being made in the field of higher 
education. It provides up-to-date knowledge of the vacant posts in 
other universities, changes in the curriculum, and examination reforms, 
etc. The Association also helps to provide information with regard to 
facilities being extended by the foreign universities to the Indian 
students. 

(e) Solution of problems. The Association provides a platform for 
discussing university problems and seek their solutions and helps to 
implement them in universities. Sometimes the Association is engaged 
in discussing some burning contemporary problems faced by the 
universities. They may be with regard to students activism, medium of 
instruction, examination system and problems pertaining to the national 
policy of education. 

To sum-up Dr S.N. Mukerjee in his book Education in India: Today 
and Tomorrow had laid down the following functions of the Association 
of Indian Universities: 

(i) To help Indian universities in the recognition of their degrees. 
This also helps them in getting recognition outside. 

00 To represent Indian universities in the international conferences 
of higher education. 

{Hi) To provide facilities in the exchange programmes of teachers 
and students. 

(iv) To act as an information bureau for the universities. 

(v) To provide opportunities for the exchange of views on important 
matters dealing with higher education. 

<v0 To establish proper liaison, collaboration and coordination 
among universities. 
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Conclusion. Thus, Association of Indian Universities acts as a centre 
for Indian universities. It is a platform where all the Vice-Chancellors 
meet and discuss academic problems and evolve a common policy to 
be implemented in future. It is an important institution that helps in 
the development and improvement of higher education. The main 
functions of the Association are to encourage and serve the cause of 
higher education. It acts as a central agency for the government. The 
Association is also responsible for organising inter-university sports in 
India and abroad. Therefore, the Association has an important place in 
the organisation and development of higher education. The govern- 
ment is seriously considering about the extension of its powers and the 
field of working. 

Educational Research 

In India research work is in its infancy. Their number is small and 
standard low. It is chiefly due to lack of funds. Whatever research 
projects are in progress, they lack originality. Low standard of students 
and inadequate facilities are responsible for it. Talented and meritorious 
students are not attracted. There is need to bring about change in the 
rules of admission. Good students should be attracted directly to take 
up research works and provided fellowships, book assistance and other 
economic help. The work should proceed in centres of advanced study 
under the supervision of experienced teachers. Experiments may be 
conducted on new innovations in the field. In this help can be sought 
from the Indian council for higher education. 

Main Recommendations. Kothari Commission 1966 had made some 
very useful recommendations in this connection. They are as under; 

1. Seminars and conferences should be organised from time to time 
in which specialists of the field should guide the participants 
with regard to research works. 

2. Centre of advanced studies should be established in large numbers 
in renowned universities. 

3. There is need to establish a national academy of educationally 
research with the active cooperation of eminent educationists. 

4. Research councils should arrange for the publication of research 
journals in different fields. 

5. Research work of high order should be encouraged and per¬ 
formed in collaboration with other bodies associated with higher 
education. 
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QUESTIONS 

1. What are the objectives of higher education? How has it been reorganised 

and reconstructed as a result of the recommendations of Kothari Commis¬ 
sion 1966? . . « 

2. What are the main functions of a university? How can they be strengthenear 

3. What is meant by ‘university autonomy’? State the areas and functions m 

which our universities are (a) completely autonomous, (&) partially autono¬ 
mous and (c) not at all autonomous. . , 

4. Make a list of the Bve most important problems faced by Indian universities 
today and discuss any two of them in detail. 

5. Write notes on: 

(o) Inter-disciplinary approach to higher education. 

(b) The concept of work-experience. 

(c) University finances. 

(<0 Educational research. 

(«) Rural institutes. 

6. Describe the functions of ‘Inter-University Board’ and ‘University Grants 
Commission’ as the coordination and promotion machinery of university 

education in India. 
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Chapter 10 


TECHNICAL AND VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION 


India’s enormous resources of manpower can only become an asset in the 
modern world when trained and educated. The use of human material for 
industrialisation demands its education in science and training in technical 
and vocational skills. 


Science Policy Resolution, 
Government of India, 1953 


Introduction 

Modern age is the age of science and technology. Their wonders are 
perceptible all around. Science has enabled us to win nature, earth and 
heaven. Now it has become possible to reach the moon in a very short 
time. America and Russia had made tremendous progress through the 
development of science and technology. This had been possible because 
of the availability of material resources in abundance. They have made 
maximum utilisation of these resources and are supposed to be the 
most industrialised countries in the world. 

India too is rich in both material and human resources. What is 
needed is their proper tapping and utilisation. This requires expansion 
and development of technical and vocational education. The need of 
the hour is to impart science education and through it acquire expert¬ 
ness in the field of ‘technical know-how’. 

Beveloproent of Technical and Vocational Education in India 

To begin with. All India Council for Technical Education was 
founded in 1945 with the sole purpose of spreading technical education. 
This led to the composition of scientific manpower committee in 1947. 
The apprenticeship act was passed in 1961. For developing post¬ 
graduate engineering education and research, the prestigious Indian 
Institute of Technology (IIT) were established at Kanpur, Delhi, 
Madras, Benaras and Kharagpur. Apart from these, a large number 
of technical and industrial schools were also started throughout the 
length and breadth of the country. Sometime back, the state boards of 
technical education had established a network of polytechnic institutes 
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for awarding diploma in various branches of engineering. Indian 
Technical Institutes (ITI) have also been founded in big cities to provide 
technical training of an elementary level. 

With the execution of five-year plans, technical and vocational 
education got due impetus. Government allocations, foreign aids and 
scheme of scholarships helped to make great strides in this direction. 
Heavy industrial establishments were founded with the financial colla¬ 
boration of USA, USSR, West Germany, Japan and UK. A large 
number of talented and meritorious students got sophisticated technical 
education and training through the scheme of scholarships and exchange 
programmes were made available by these countries. This helped 
towards achieving self-sufficiency in certain areas. Efforts are afoot to 
provide facilities on a large scale in the country. It is hoped, that 
development and improvement of technical and vocational education, if 
planned and implemented properly, would go a long way in controlling 
and solving the grave problem of educated unemployment prevailing 
in the country. 

Causes of Slow Progress of Technical Education 

The main causes of the slow progress of technical and vocational 
education in the country can be enumerated as the following: 

(a) Narrow Outlook. In comparison to the developed countries of 
the west, India is about 50 years behind in the field of industrialisation 
and development. It is due to lack of proper attitude towards develop¬ 
ment and progress. In the past, the policy adopted by the foreign 
government was very much responsible for the backwardness. In post- 
Independence era no attention was paid toward it for a long time. 
Keeping in the view the potential of the country, the number of techni¬ 
cal training centres had been few and far between. The development 
lacked viability and balance and failed to cope with the demand. The 
loose and lethargic policy of the centre and state governments is also 
responsible for the malaise. There is an urgent need to inculcate among 
citizens a healthy and positive attitude toward it. 

(h) Dearth of Training Centres. Another great cause of slow 
progress had been that of the inadequate number of training centres. 
The Britishers had adopted an attitude of indifference in this respect. 
Though much progress had been made under various five-year plans,, 
still their number is small in view of the vastness of the country. They 
generally suffer from paucity of funds and inadequate facilities and 
their condition is far from satisfactory. The condition of private institu¬ 
tions too is not good. There is shortage of equipment in the laboratories 
and workshops. Industries do not feel inclined to cooperate with 
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them. There is need to open more centres and institutes. 

(c) Emphasis on Cottage Industries. The Swadeshi Movement started 
by M.K. Gandhi, the father of the nation, adversely affected technical 
education in the thirties and forties. Gandhi was against the use of 
machines and preferred handicrafts. This delayed the process of 
industrialisation in the country. The attitude of the people remained 
narrow and conservative. Now the national government is conscious 
about its development and progress and steps are being taken in this 

direction to improve the situation. 

{d) Lack of Cooperation and Coordination. A big hurdle in the 
development of technical and vocational education had been lack of 
proper cooperation and coordination. Whatever attempts were made, 
was done in isolation. It lacked earnest and joint efforts. Development 
proceeded into wrong channels for lack of coordination in different 
government departments. This disturbed equilibrium and balance of 
development. In certain areas there had been surplus while others 
starved. Training institutions failed to elicit cooperation of industries. 
Proper liaison should be established between the two. 

Technical Training at Different Levels 

The various committees and commissions had recommended for the 
provision of technical training at the following levels: 

(a) Training of Operatives. This deals with skilled and semi-skilled 

personnels of low level. They can be termed as first rank supervisors 

and form the bulk in different types of industries. Operatives are 
recruited first temporarily but with the passage of time gather sufficient 
knowledge and skill regarding machines and are promoted as techni¬ 
cians. Facilities for their training also exist in junior technical schools. 

ib) Diploma Courses. This training is provided in technical high 
schools. On completion, diplomas are awarded. This is second grade 
training. They are appointed as supervisors and foremen, etc. in facto¬ 
ries and other industrial establishments. 

(c) Engineering Stage. It is a degree level training. The course runs 
for a period of four years after +2 stage. On completion engineering 

degree in civil, electrical, mechanical, etc. arc awarded. On appoint¬ 
ment they are designated us assistant engineers with facilities of promo¬ 
tions in future. 

{d) Research Works. It is the education and training of postgraduate 
level dealing with high level engineering, desip and research. On 
completion, they hold responsible posts of executives and managers, 
etc. in the industries. 
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Educational System 

The educational system of technical education is generally of the 
following two types: 

{a) Institution-based. In institution-based system students seek admis¬ 
sion in a technical institution for training. They receive theoretical 
knowledge through trained teachers and practical work is performed 
in the industry of the neighbourhood. In this way, education and 
training proceed in collaboration with each other. Various engineering 
colleges and polytechnic institutes perform this function. 

{b) Industry-based. In this system workers get training while work¬ 
ing in the industry. In leisure time and off hours, they attend classes. 
This is part-time education. Their practical work continues on the job 
in the industry. This helps employed workers to undergo training and 
get promotions to higher posts. 

% 

Main Problems of Technical Education 

The progress of technical education in India had been very slow. It 
suffered from many obstacles. Main problems of technical education are 
the following: 

1. Lack of Proper Attitudes. In India, the attitude of peqple towards 
technical and vocational education had not been proper. Generally boys 
did not feel attracted towards it and pursued education aimlessly in a 
half-hearted manner. Only in big cities, because of the facilities avail¬ 
able, guardians arranged for technical training and opted for science 
education. Industrialisation of the country demands for developing 
positive attitude toward science and technical education in the public 
and was made to realise its importance properly in the existing condi¬ 
tions. 

2. Lack of Adequate Facilities. Arranging for technical training is a 
costly affair. It requires a well equipped laboratory and workshop for 
practical works. For lack of funds training institutions generally fail to 
provide such facilities in adequate number. Industry of the vicinity 
shows an attitude of indifference. Only theoretical knowledge fails to 
develop skill and expertise among students with the result that they are 
not accepted by the industry. Therefore, while granting recognition to 
technical institutes, care should be taken to see that for practical works, 
good laboratory and workshop facilities exist in the institution, 

3. Dearth of Training Institutions. There is shortage of technical 
training institutes in the country and the existing number fails to cope 
with the needs of the increasing population. There is need for its cons¬ 
tant expansion and improvement. In this venture, cooperation of 
central and state government is of great importance. This work should 
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proceed through a well chalked out plan. It should be geared to 
development. 

4. Narrow Curriculum. The curriculum of technical training is of 
primitive nature and does not meet the modem requirements. It is 
mostly traditional and inappropriate in the changed conditions, and 
fails to direct and guide students into proper channels. In planning for 
curriculum, attention should be paid to needs and resources of the 
locality. Facilities for practical works should exist nearby in abundance. 
Curriculum should be regularly r evised and made up-to-date. 

5. Unsuitable Medium. Medium is a big obstacle in the way of 
technical and vocational education upto higher secondary level most of 
the students offer regional language as the medium of instruction. But 
in technical institutions English is much in vogue. This creates difficul¬ 
ties in teaching and study. Whatever is available in the shape of transla¬ 
tion is inadequate and is unable to serve c i e purpose. There is need to 
develop good dictionaries of technical terms in regional languages. In 
teaching, subject-matter should r emain main and medium to convey it 
as subsidiary. Students shou Id be able to study original works. 

6 . Paucity of Trained and Qualified Teachers. Generally, there is a 
dearth of properly qualified and trained teachers in technical training 
institutes. Low pay scales and lack of facilities do not attract talented 
persons to join them. In some of the institutions conditions are far 
from satisfactory. This ultimately tells upon the skill and expertise of 
the students under training. This needs immediate attention. No 
difference in emoluments should exist between tlic government and 
private institutions. Highly qualified and experienced teachers should 
be appointed on the basis of merit. Efforts be made to make the job 
honourable and attractive. 

7. Negative Attitude Towards Dignity of Labour. Due respect and 
dignity with regard to labour should be created among students fiom 
the very beginning. Work-experience should form an integral part of 
education and training. Interest for creative and constructive work 
should be inculcated in them. This will take them to the world of work 
and thus develop a positive attitude toward i t. 

8 . Lack of Continuation Education. Education does not stop ale 
school stage. Vocational efficiency demands training throughout life. 
It is very necessary to strive constantly in order' to e;p knowledge 
afresh. In this connection seminars, summer institutes and worksliops, 
etc. should be organised regularly and act as a cont inuous process. 

9. Traditional Programmes. The outdated and traditional type of 
training results in disinterestedness and boredom on the part of tlie 
learner. It should proceed in tune with new discoveries and inventions. 
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Programmes should be dynamic in nature based on modernisation and 
change leading to development and progress. Our attitude should be 
broad, comprehensive and wide. 

10. Death-knell of Cottage Indnstries. Industrialisation does not 
mean check on the development of cottage industries. In a big industry 
allied cottage industries can progress at a cheap rate. This would help 
to utilise the waste raw material properly. Moreover, they can be run 
in leisure time. 

11. Lack of Research Facilities. The role of training should be to 
motivate students for original research works. This should proceed on 
healthy lines. Scholars should be encouraged to add to the quantum 
of knowledge and truth. Centres of advanced studies should provide 
research facilities on the large scale in order to achieve all round pro¬ 
gress. 

12. Lack of Proper Cooperation an Coordination. Mostly, the 

technical field suffers from lack of cooperation and coordination. This 
affects development and progress. There is need to establish proper 
liaison between industries and technical training institutes. 

A charge is levelled on technical training institutes that their curri* 
culura, methods of teaching and practical works, etc. are of a very 
primitive order. It is generally inappropriate, dry and suffers from 
much wastage and stagnation. Laboratories exist on paper only and 
teachers are raw hands. This presents a very sad state of affairs and 
needs proper augmentation and reforms. The remedy lies in making 
drastic changes in plans, programmes and schemes and implementing 
them in the right spirit. 

Types of Vocational Educa • n 

Vocational education can be of different types depending upon the 
areas to whose need they cater. A brief description of them is given 

below : . . 

(a) Engineering. There had been large scale expansion of engineering 

education in the country in the post-Independence era. This 
includes institutions providing both diplomas and degrees. During five- 
year plans the number had increased further. State governments had 
also started a network of polytechnics directly under the control of 
state board of technicafeducation. Uncontrolled expansion of engineer¬ 
ing education had disturbed the balance in demand and supply and 
aggravated the problem of unemployment. Both development and 
improvement should go hand in hand. There is need to establish pro¬ 
per coordination between the two. 

In U.P. Thomson Engineering College had been granted university 
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s tatus. The central government is now controlling and financing five 
prestigious technological institutes situated in different parts of the 
country. There are 14 regional engineering colleges and 11 national 
physical laboratories catering to the need of training and research in 
the technological field. 

(6) Medical. In pre-Independence era there were hardly 25 medical 
colleges in the country. Now the number has swelled to about 100. 
These colleges arrange for training leading to doctor’s degree. In 
collaboration with foreign aid all Indian institutes of medical sciences 
had been established to give fillip to medical education and research. 
Now institutions of Homeopathy, Ayurvedic and Yunani medicines 
are also progressing well in the country. Attention is being paid to the 
training of staff nurses, sisters and compounders. Under development 
plans, provision has also been made for the training of health visitors 
for rural areas. 

These days, a large number of students are seeking admission in 
medical colleges because of its massive development and attractive 
emoluments. But condition in rural areas is still far from satisfactory. 
Dispensaries mostly suffer from lack of good doctors due to inade¬ 
quate facilities. There is need to improve the situation. Mobile dis¬ 
pensaries scheme should be pressed into service providing medical aid 
at the door. 

(c) Veterinary. After 1951, attention was paid to animal husbandry 
by establishing veterinary doctors training institutions in the country. 
A lot of development had taken place in this direction under various 
five-year plans. Now their number is about 35. They provide three 
years training leading to a diploma. Apart from this, the training insti¬ 
tutes at Mathura and Jabalpur and U.P., Haryana and Punjab agricul¬ 
tural universities at Pantnagar, Hissar and Ludhiana are engaged in 
higher research in the field. 

Keeping in view the number of livestock, the facilities available are 
scanty. There is need to increase the facility on a large scale in order 
to improve the quality of the breed of animals and keep them healthy 

and fit. 

i.d) Commerce. Commerce education had made tremendous progress 
after independence. A large number of schools and colleges impart 
Commerce education and training of various types. This includes short¬ 
hand, typing accountancy, C.A. stenographers and K.P.O. training, 
etc. Some of the government and private institutions also provide 
facilities for the same. Provision exists for holding departmental exami¬ 
nations for office going people in big government establishments for 
promotional purposes. Of late, some universities have started com- 
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mercial training like etc. training personnel for the post of 

business executives, managers and administrators in the field of indus¬ 
try and management. Various banking organisations also now arrange 
competitive examinations and interviews for filling the posts of clerks 
and probationary officers, etc. on an all India basis. 

(e) Agriculture. India is predominantly an agricultural country. In 
the past, little attention was paid to agriculture but now the situation 
has undergone a radical change. The number of agricultural schools, 
colleges and universities had multiplied. Similarly, several new agricul¬ 
tural schemes had also been launched in this direction. 

In postgraduate colleges due encouragement had been given to 
research and extension programmes. Pantnagar University, U.P. and 
Research Institute Pusa had made a mark in this field. Apart from 
this, the central and state governments had established model agricul¬ 
ture farms for providing facilities of improved varieties of seeds, 
fertilisers and manure, etc. This has helped in increasing agricultural 
yields. There had been large scale development and improvement of 
agriculture in the country through the implementation of various five- 
year plans. 

(/) Law. Like commerce, legal education is also progressing by 
leaps and bounds in the country. Most of the institutions affiliated to 
various universities are performing this function leading to professional 
degree of LL.B and LL.M. At a few centres facilities of specialised 
legal training also exist. In view of mounting litigation in the country 
more and more trained people are joining this profession. 

At present, the bar council of India exercises control on legal educa¬ 
tion. The duration of bachelor’s degree in Law now coversa period 
of three years. Women have also begun to adopt this profession in a 
large number and are competing for higher legal posts. 

(g) Teaching. At the initial stage, the responsibility of imparting 
teacher training rested with the state governments but now teacher 
education departments had been established in universities and affiliat¬ 
ed colleges preparing secondary school teachers. 

At the central level. National Council of Educational Research and 
Training (NCERT) is rendering yeo man’s service in this field. The 
Council had established four regional colleges of education where 
apart from general training facilities, provision has been made for part- 
time and correspondence courses. The four years integrated programme 
initiated by the Council is a noval experiment in the field. The contri¬ 
bution of Centre of Advance Study in Education (CASE), Baroda is 
commendable in this direction. University Grants Commission also is 
extending all possible financial help for holding seminars, symposiums 
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and summer-institutes for the orientation of university and college 
teachers. Several new innovations are also being given trial so as to 
develop teacher education on healthy lines in the country. 

Council of Scientific and Industrial Research (CSIR), 1942 

The Council of Scientific and Industrial Research was founded in 
1942. At present it is being managed by a committee consisting of 28 
members. Prime Minister of India is its Chairman. The committee 
consists of representatives of the fields of science, trade and industry. 
The Council is advised by scientific and industrial research committee 
and engineering research committee with several sub-committees. 

The Council performs multifarious functions. Chief among them are 
to strengthen existing research institutions, open new institutions, 
develop scientific and industrial research works, provide guidance and 
establish coordination, provide financial help for specialised research, 
application of research findings in the development of industries, grant 
scholarships for pursuing research, establish and manage laboratories 
and workshops for scientific and industrial institutions, collect relevant 
and authentic data and disseminate scientific literature. The central 
government provides grant-in-aid to the Council. Several research 
centres had also been established with the help of the state governments 
so far about 25 national laboratories had been established in different 
parts of the country serving the cause of scientific and industrial educa¬ 
tion and research. 

AM India Council for Technical Education (AICTE), 1945 

An All India Council for Technical Education was established in 
1945 to advise the central and state governments with regard to the 
development of technical education in the country. It consisted of 
representatives from Parliament, state governments and technical, 
commercial and industrial institutes. There is a general body consisting 
of 60 members. Thee xccutive committee is elected from the general 
body. 

The main function of the council is to expand and improve technical 
education in the country. To facilitate its work, regional committees 
have been organised. The council has 7 boards of technical education 
whose main function is to manage training facilities for obtaining 
certificates and diplomas of the various branches of technical education. 
The council holds its annual meeting in which issues pertaining to the 
comprehensive policy of technical education and Its problems and 
programmes are considered. The meeting of other committees are held 
from time to time. 
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State Boards of Technical Eldncation (SBTE) 

On the recommendation of All India Council for Technical Educa¬ 
tion, State Boards of Technical Education had been constituted in 
each slate for expanding technical education. The state board consists 
of representatives of various departments of the state and specialists from 
the fields of labour, industry and commerce, etc. A few of them arc 
nominated by the state government. The State Director of Technical 
Education is its ex-officio Secretary. Several polytechnic institutes had 
been established under the authority of the board which provide 
technical training in civil, mechanical and electrical branches. The 
central and state governments provide grants-in-aid and exercise 
supervision and control over them. 

Main Recommendations of Kothari Commission 1966 

{a) Selection Channels. The Commission had suggested the follow¬ 
ing sources for the admission of students to technical and vocational 
institutions: 

1. To hold examination of science talent search. The students 
selected will be entitled for admission in IIT’s. 

2. To manage special admission examination. 

3. To admit students in universities on the basis of board examina¬ 
tion. 

4. To select candidates on the basis of merit. 

(6) Administration of Technical Education. 1. A UGC type body should 
be established for proper organisation of technical education. This will 
help to maintain standards. 

2. The body should act in collaboration with planning commission 
and institute of applied manpower research. 

3. The technical institutes should be autonomous with high 
standards. 

4. At the state level, different departments should extend help to 
technical education. The director of technical education should be 
made responsible for its development and improvement. 

5. The chairman of regional engineering colleges should be an 
eminent educationist. 

6 . The technical colleges should be free with regard to the provi¬ 
sion of educational facilities. 

Apart from these, the Commission had outlined a twenty-year plan 
of technical and vocational education for the country. According to 
the targets of the Commission, by 1986, 20 per cent students at the 
lower secondary level and 50 per cent at the higher secondary would 
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be able to get part-time and full-time technical and vocational educa¬ 
tion. The technical education at the secondary level would act as an 
end in itself, but meritorious student should be provided opportunities 
for further education and training. It should also progress through the 
scheme of correspondence courses. 

(c) Suggestions for Improving Polytechnic Education. 1. The curri¬ 
culum of technical education should be modified keeping in view, the 
needs of the industry. 

2. Practical aspect of training should be properly emphasised. In 
this, students should be profitted by the experiences of industry. 

3. The field of polytechnic should cover both agriculture and indus¬ 
try. 

4. Teachers of technical institutes should be selected from the 
industry and in this experienced persons should be preferred. 

5. Students and teachers should be encouraged to take up produc¬ 
tive works in summer vacations. 

6. In polytechnic institutes emphasis should be laid in providing 
knowledge of science and maths. 

7. Technical institutions should function in cooperation with 
industry. 

8. Specialised curriculum should be organised for girls. 

9. Efforts should be made to eliminate wastage in technical institu¬ 
tions. 

10. Facilities of quality training should exist in selected institutions. 

It is hoped, that the working group on technical education appoint¬ 
ed by the Government of India would present its report soon. The 
terms of reference of the group had been to review the existing condi¬ 
tion of technical education and suggest measures for future deve¬ 
lopment. This will be done keeping in view the needs of the next 
decade. 


QUESTIONS 

1. What is meant by technical education? What are the chief causes of its slow 
progresss? How can these be removeds? 

2. What are the main problems of technical education in India? Suggest 
measures for solving them. 

3. Throw light on the main recommendations of Kothari Commission 19(36 
OD technical and vocational education. 
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Chapter II 


WOMEN’S EDUCATION 


The role of women outside the home has become an important featu'-c of 
the social and economic life of the country and in the years to come this 
will become still more significant. From this point of view, greater attention 
will have to be paid to the problems of training and employment of 
women. Opportunities for part-time employment which would enable 
women to look after their homes and to have a career outside will have to 
be largely expanded. Teaching, nursing and social service are well recog¬ 
nised areas where women can have a useful role to play. In addition, 
several new avenues will have to be opened out to them. 

Kothari Commission Report, 1966 


Introduction 

Modern age is the age of democracy. This system is in vogue in 
UK, USA and other civilised countries of the world. Indian union is 
a sovereign democratic republic based on democracy, socialism and 
secularism. 

In India, general public includes all adults, men or women who 
have attained a particular age and possess certain rights and duties to 
perform. They have equal rights without any discrimination of sex, 
caste, cread, colour and status. Hence, all programmes of education 
should proceed on an equal footing. 

But in the rural areas due to illiteracy, backwardness and traditional 
outlook, people discriminate between a boy and a girl. There the birth 
of a daughter is supposed to be a curse, a burden and hence a liability. 
This presents a negative attitude which is unfortunate. 

Expansion of education these days has helped a lot in removing 
backwardness and superstitions from Indian society. Now more and 
more people are in favour of providing education to girls like boys. 
This had also been possible through the efforts of the women welfare 
associations organised at different levels. At present the field of work 
of a woman is not limited to the four walls of the house, but has 
become very wide. They actively participate in all economic, political, 
social, cultural and religious activities. Their education is increasing at 
a tremendous speed. 
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Need and Importance 

The place of women like men is of great importance in a democratic 
system. These days, women are conscious about their rights and 
obligations. In India, the percentage of women’s education is on the 
increase; at present it is about 20 per cent. In the Sixth Plan, the 
national government had launched a major scheme for the 
ment and improvement of women’s education in the country. This will 
help to develop proper awareness in them. This is very necessary for 
the success of democracy. 

Educationists are of the view that mother is the first educator of a 
child. From birth to school age, the home environment and association 

of other members of the family play a significant role in developing 

proper attitudes among them. But much more important is the influ¬ 
ence of mother on the child. She is responsible for his or her upbring¬ 
ing and care. Most of the time, a child lives in contact with the 
mother and is influenced and affected by her. The habits inculcated at 
family stage act as a guide throughout life. 

Therefore, it is very necessary that a mother is imbued with good 

qualities and acts as a model. She should be an efficient citizen cons¬ 
cious of her rights and responsibilities. This would lead to the prepara¬ 
tion of ideal future citizens of India, fit to bear responsibilities and 

discharge them properly. 

Thus, education of women is of great importance in our national 
and social life and we have to be very careful in this respect. It is the 
duty of the society and the government to provide adequate facilities 
for the education of women because if you educate a girl, you educate 
the whole family. 

Causes of Expansion ^ 

Several causes may be responsible for the expansion of women s 
education in the country. A few of them are given below which need 

a close scrutiny. 

1. From Political Point of View. Woman constitutes an important 
segment of society. As the worthy citizens of India, they should be 
conscious about their rights and duties. They have equal right to vote 
and actively participate in state administration. At present a large 
number of women are ministers, MP’s, MLA’s.and hold other adminis¬ 
trative posts. Thus, they are politically alive and are playing important 
roles. Efforts should be made to provide them proper education and 
training. This will go a long way in strengthening our political system 

and making it healthy and clean. . r -i 

2. From Social Point of View. These days, a large number ol evil 
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practices are rampant in Indian society, which is mostly due to super¬ 
stition, poverty backwardness and illiteracy of the people. Education 
of women in a large number will help to overcome them. Our altitude 
towards the education of girls should undergo a radical change. It 
should be wide, comprehensive, broad-based and progressive. In fact, 
the progress of the society is dependent on the education of women. 

3. From Economic Point of View. Education of women is impor¬ 
tant from economic point of view also. This would enable the family 
to make maximum use of the sources of income in a balanced way 
through proper budgeting and saving something for the rainy day. In 
leisure time they can increase their income through some part-time 
work. This would help to raise the standard of living of the family. 

4. From Educational and Cultural Point of View. Family is the first 
school of social and civic life. Women’s education on healthy lines 
would result in the preparation of future ideal citizens. In this context 
the example of Jija Bai is worth mentioning. Being an ideal mother, 
she brought up and shaped Shivaji so well that his name has become 
immortal in Indian history. We should emulate from her character. 
Good mothers help to make family life full of love, happiness, pros¬ 
perity and patriotic feelings. Education of women will enhance the 
importance of education in the family and make its members full of 
neat and tidy habits, good mannered and cultured. Education aims at 
preparing a gentleman with good moral character. 

Progress of Women’s Education After Independence 

In the post-Independence era, various committees and commissions 
bad made detailed recommendations for the development and improve- 
nient of women’s education in the country. Notable among them were 
Durgabai Deshmukh Committee 1959, Hansa Mehta Committee 1962, 
Bhaktvatsalam Committee 1963, National Council for Women's 
Education 1964, Kothari Commission 1966 and National Committee 
on Women’s Education 1970. All these bodies had analysed and 
discussed at length the obstacles in the way of women’s education and 
the ways and means to be adopted for its development and progress. 
Due attention had also been paid for evolving a suitable curriculum 
for the education of girls at different stages of education. 

Long back, the Parliament had passed the Hindu Code Bill which 
provided the right of divorce in special circumstances both to men 
®nd women, share of girls in the property of father and adoption of 
a boy or girl by issueless couples These days women have come out 
of the four walls of the house and are working in almost all walks of 
life but most of them are in the teaching profession. Other important 
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areas of their work are social welfare, nursing, family planning, medical, 
law music and fine arts. At present a large number of girls had been 
employed in banks and offices. They are freely competing for other 
lucrative jobs like IAS, IPS, PCS, Police and other adminis- 
trative services. Thus women had made tremendous progress in almost 
all walks of life. Significant progress had been achieved under various 

plans. . ... 

Thus, in the last 35 years, the percentage of the education ot guis 

had increased with a rapid speed, with the result that the number ot 
girls institutions had also increased immensely. They are running paral¬ 
lel to boys institutions in cities. In rural areas separate schools for 
girls had been established and elaborate arrangements made for provid¬ 
ing transport facilities to them. Suitable curriculum had also been 
evolved for their proper education with specialisation in the areas ot 
Home Science, drawing, music and fine arts, etc. 

In the field of women’s education a large number of specialised 

institutions had also been established. Notable among them are 
Women’s College, Baroda; Miranda College. Delhi; Banasathali 
Vidyapeeth, Jaipur; Laxmi Bai College of Physical Education, Gwalior; 
and SNDT University, Bombay. They are doing commendable work 
in the field of teaching, nursing, social welfare, fine arts, music, cottage 

industries and physical education, etc. , • • ,i 

At the primary stage, education for girls is being pursued jointly 

both in rural and urban areas and this is a practical proposition. But at 
the secondary stage, since we deal with the adolescents which is a stage 
of great stress and strain and constitutes a very delicate and plastic age, 
there is need to establish either separate schools or adapt a system of 

shifts in the same building. In some cities co-education also exists at 
this stage but it is only in exceptional cases. Some states had made; 

girls education upto high school, free. ; 

At the college and university level, it is both easy as well economical 
to have co-education. Of course, some problems may arise at the under¬ 
graduate level. Other specialised institutions also provide facilities of 
training of various professions and occupations like food preservation, 
interior decoration, tailoring, painting, bakery, catering, beautician s- 
course and cooking, etc. In thejlnternational Women’s Year, 1975, due 
encouragement had been given to their education, training, freedom 
and rights. This had helped to develop, expand and progress women’s 
education and made them aware with regard to their rights, responsi¬ 
bilities and obligations. 
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Main Problems of Women’s Education 

{a) Narrow Outlook. Because of mass illiteracy, most of the people 
specially living in rural areas are ignorant and superstitious with a 
narrow outlook. They are religious minded and god fearing, and their 
attitude towards the education of girls is very narrow and rigid. 
They do not believe in providing much education to them and always 
think in terms of their early marriage. Much emphasis is laid on 
purdah system, and other religious superstitions. People fail to realise 
their place and importance in the economic, social and political fields, 
with the result that in rural areas the knowledge of girls remain con¬ 
fined to the household affairs only. In this era of the development of 
science and technology our attitude towards girls education should 
be broad, wide and comprehensive and education of boys and girls 
should proceed an equal footing. 

{b) Ignorance. Most of the people of the country are illiterate 
because of low percentage of literacy. They have inadequate knowledge 
and fail to realise the importance of education in life. Some people 
are of the view that to provide much education to girls is to spoil them. 
They also do not think proper for them to go out of the house. It is 
<lue to their ignorance. The notions of the people in this respect are 
strange. They are totally against higher education for girls. This leads 
to backwardness which is a sad state of affairs. It is high time that we 
properly understood and realised its importance in national develop¬ 
ment and helped in providing adequate facilities for their proper 
education and training. This will help to make them enlightened and 
responsible citizens. 


(c) Economic Difficulties. The greatest obstacle in the way of the 
<levelopment of women’s education is the financial one. In a poor 
•country like India it is not an easy task to make suitable arrange¬ 
ments for the education of girls and the government alone cannot be 
made responsible for bearing the whole burden. Generally there is lack 
of zeal and enthusiasm in the general public. Now the private efforts 
also suffer from vested interests. No one is bothered about the 


general and social welfare of the society. At every step we suffer from 
lack of money and resources with the increase in population and to 
establish more institutions has become a costly affairs. It is because of 
^is that in big cities, shift system is generally practiced. Though there 
had been some progress in the field of co-education at the secondary 
atage, but still it is not widespread. There is an urgent need to devise 
^ays and means for eliciting the co operation of private institutions, 
.guardians, government and the public. Change in the attitude of the 
pu lie towards women’s education would go a long way in improving 
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id) Social Difficulties. In Indian society, people are mostly, averse to 
the higher education of girls. Those pursuing it are criticised. Our 
custom and traditions also forbid us. We are mostly superstitious and 
conservative and afraid of the society. Social customs compel us for 
the early marriage of girls. This is a sad state of affairs. But now in 
big cities these restrictions are being removed. There is need to 
awaken people and arouse sensitivity and consciousness among them 
to treat girls at par with boys and educate them on equal footing. 
They are to be made to realise the importance of the education for 
girls. This is essential for the progress of the society and ultimately 
that of democracy in the country. 

(e) Dearth of Trained Teachers. There is a shortage of woman tea¬ 
chers in the country. With the increase in the number of educational 
institutions, we have not been able to provide qualified, trained and 
experienced women teachers. At the pre-primary level, Montessort 
trained teachers are few and far between. Similar is the situation with 
regard to junior and secondary levels, specially in the rural areas. The 
subjects like home science, drawing and fine arts, etc. suffer from the 
dearth of qualified teachers. There are difficulties in getting science 
and maths women teachers. The number of women’s training colleges 
is also very small. Whatever available, is at far off places where girls 
can’t manage to go. Apart from this, trained women teachers fail to 
reap the benefit of their training due to marriage and other household 
affairs. It would be better if training facilities are provided to elderly 
ladies on a large scale and providing them part-time jobs. 

(/) Problem of Suitable Curriculum. There is widespread dissatis¬ 
faction because of a common curriculum both for boys and girls. This 
compels women to take up jobs similar to men. The education that 
they get is, theoretical and bookish and does not meet their require¬ 
ments. They feel disinterested and it becomes burdensome. There is 
need to diversify the curriculum between boys and girls. In this due 
place should be given to subjects like home science, music, drawing,, 
painting, education, psychology and fine arts. This would enable them 
to get practical knowledge and use it in their daily life. The aim of 
curriculum should be to provide useful knowledge. 

(g) Problem of Transport. One of the main hurdles in the progress of 
education of girls in the country is lack of adequate transport facilities. 
There are a large number of places situated in rural areas, hills and 
other remote places, where it is not easy to provide means of trans¬ 
portation. At the same time it is not safe to send girls on foot at 

distant places. ^Thus ^the guardians had to face a lot of difficulties in 
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this respect. Similarly rising cost of living forbids us to send them to 
schools. It is the duty of the government to provide easy, cheap and 
quick means of transport in a large number of educational institutions 
specially in rural and hilly areas. 

(//) Problem of Wastage. A lot of wastage is discenible in the edu¬ 
cation of girls. The main cause of this is negative attitude of the people 
towards their education. Bad home conditions also contribute signifi¬ 
cantly to this problem. This leads to the problem of wastage and 
stagnation. A large sum of money is being spent on girls educational 
institutions but only a small percentage is being profitted by them. 
There is need to bring about changes in the attitude of guardians. 
They should be conscious about their education. 

(0 Problem of Co-education. It is not feasible and economically 
viable to start separate girls schools at different levels of education. At 
the primary level co-education can work satisfactorily and there is no 
problem in the way. At the higher stage it is easy to impart co-educa¬ 
tion because of the maturity and wide experience of girls. But at the 
secondary level it is not advisable to pursue it specially in the Indian- 
context where adolescents do not possess sufficient emotional stability. 
Diversification of courses and narrow outlook of the guardians also 
pose hindrances in its way. It would be economical to arrange education 
at this stage through shift system. 

ij) Administrative Problems. Administrative bottle-necks also act as 
an impediment in the development of women’s education in the 
country. Officials incharge of the education departments do not show 
any enthusiasm and interest in this direction. Inspection is generally 
loose. The number of inspectors is few and/ar between. Things proceed 
at a snail’s pace in a very casual a routine way. There is need to 
adhere strictly to rules in this connection. The conditions of recogni¬ 
tion should be strictly followed and efforts made to devise ways and 
means of increasing the efficiency of educational institutions. It would 
be in the fitness of things to elicit maximum cooperation of the depart¬ 
ment, guardians, teachers, management and the community. All should 
act in a spirit of accommodation and adjustment. 

Main Recommendations of Durga Bai Deshmukh Committee, 1959 

Durga Bai Deshmukh Committee appointed by the national govern¬ 
ment with regard to the educatioa of girls gave the following recom¬ 
mendations: 

1. The central and state governments should give priority to the 
education of girls. 

2. In the central ministry of education, a department of women’s 
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education should be created. 

3. For proper education of girls, a director of women s education 
should be appointed in each state. 

4. Co-education should be properly organised at the higher level 

of education. j c • 

5. The University Grants Commission should specify a definite 

amount separately for the education of girls. 

6. In the first phase of development, provision of free education 

should be made for girls upto class VIII. 

7. Facilities in the choice of optional subjects should be made avail¬ 
able for girls. 

8. Girls should get training facilities on a liberal basis. 

9. Education of girls should be given due encouragement m rural 

areas. 

10. A large number of seats in various services should be reserved 
for them. 

11. Programmes for the development of adult womens education 
should be properly initiated and encouraged. 

Main Recommendations of Hansa Mehta Committee, 1962 

1. There is need to make differentiation in the curriculum on the 

basis of sex. 

2. At the higher secondary level, home science is a useful subject 

for girls but it should not be made compulsory. 

3. Music, drawing, painting and fine arts are the subjects of interest 
for girls and, therefore, proper facilities for their teaching should exist 
in educational institutions. 

4. Girls in sufficient number should be encouraged to offer science 
and maths subjects. 

5. In place of physical education, hand work should form a part of 
girls education. 

Bhaktavatsalam Committee Report, 1963 

A national conference on women was convened in 1963 to review 
the education of women in the country. Apart from other things, it 
suggested for the apointment of a Committee to study women s educa¬ 
tion and make recommendations for its development. Sri M. 
Bhaktavatsalam, the then Chief Minister of Tamil Nadu was appointed 
Chairman. The Committee toured several states, made on the spot study 
of the condition of women’s education and submitted its report. The 
main recommendations of the Committee were the following: 

1. The [government and the public both should act jointly, realise 
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their responsibilities and proceed in a planned manner with regard to 
the education of girls in the future. 

2. Co-education should be made popular at the primary level. 

3. Married educated women’s services should be utilised on part- 
time basis in the teaching work. 

4. State governments should enlighten tde public with regard to the 
education of girls by organising conferences, seminars and display of 
audio-visual material. 

5. Similarly, the central government should provide economic help 

liberally for the education of women. 

6. In rural areas, social education centres for women should be 

established in large numbers. 

7. Facilities of attractive emoluments, living accommodation and 
conveyance charges, etc. should be made available to women teachers. 

8. The inspection of schools should be made regular and effective. 

9. In teachers training centres seats should be reserved for women 

student teachers hailing from rural areas. 

10. A functional curriculum should be evolved for educating adult 

women. 

National Council for Women’s Education, 1964 
The National Council for Women was founded by the Central 
Ministry of Education in 1959. It was reorganised in 1964 and consist¬ 
ed of a Chairman, Secretary and twenty seven members. The main 
functions of the Council are the following: 

1. To advise the central government with regard to the problems of 
women’s education. 

2. To fix up the policy, programme, priorities and goals for its 
expansion and development. 

3. To take suitable steps for eliciting the cooperation of voluntary 
organisations. 

4. To create awareness in the society with regard to the importance 
of women’s education. 

5. To organise seminars, take up surveys and other research works 
for the improvement of girls education in the country. 

6. To make periodic evaluation of the progress of women’s educa¬ 
tion. 

Main Recommendations of Kotbari Commission, 1966 

Kothari Commission 1966 had suggested to launch two types of 
developmental plans with regard to women’s education. The details are 
as given: 
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(a) Genera] Work Plan. The general work plan deals with the pro¬ 
gress of girls education at different stages of education. Under this it 
had suggested that education of both boys and girls should proceed 
on the basis of equality without any discrimination. Facilities of 
part-time work should be provided to women in leisure hours. For 
late marriages, they should be engaged in some socially useful produc¬ 
tive works. We cannot overlook the place and importance of women 
in national reconstruction. They can contribute significantly in the field 
of teaching, nursing and social service. 

(Z)) Special Programmes. It provides a long-term plan for the deve¬ 
lopment of women’s education in the country. The main purpose of 
the plan is to remove the existing inequalities between the education 
of boys and girls at the earliest. For this special provisions are to be 
made in budget allocations. The central and state governments should 
take suitable steps for their implementation. It is also necessary to seek 
cooperation of the general public in this respect. 

Apart from the above, for undertaking the posts of responsibilities, 
effective education of girls is essential. Facilities of scholarships and 
other financial assistance should be made available to them on a 
liberal basis at all stages of education. The government should extend 
facilities of hostels, libraries and reading rooms for the education of 
women on a large scale in backward areas. At the higher level of 
education, home science, education, nursing, fine arts and social 
service are main areas of girls interests and hence need due encour¬ 
agement. There is an urgent need for establishing a national institute 
of women’s education at the centre with its branches in states for its 
development and progress. 

National Committee on Women’s Education, 1970 

A National Committee on Women’s Education was constituted for 
reviewing the progress of women’s education in the country and 
suggest measures for further development and improvement. The main 
recommendations of the Committee are the following: 

1. Priority should be given to women’s education in the future 
programme of the development of education in the country. 

2. Discrimination between the education of boys and girls should 
be curbed and both should expand on an equal footing. 

3. The national government should encourage states to launch vari¬ 
ous programmes associated with the development of women’s educa¬ 
tion. 

4. Proper facilities and protection should be provided to women 
teachers serving in rural areas. 
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International Women’s Year, 1975 

Liberation of women is now over-due. They themselves are also 
conscious about it and are striving to become self-supporting. It is 
high time we treated them at par. They should have equal rights, 
enough freedom and due respect. Women in almost all countries of 
the world are making efforts in this direction. With these aims in 
view, the year 1975 was celebrated as the International Women s 
Year throughout the world. In this steps were taken to create 
awareness among them with regard to their place, importance, 
respect, education, freedom and rights, etc. But for executing such 
programmes one year is insufiBcient. There is need to make constant 
efforts in this direction. The efforts of the government, public, social 
institutions and woman herself would go a long way in restoring their 
freedom. There is an urgent need to start a crusade on a country 
wide basis on this front. This will help to emancipate women from the 
grave oppression of divorce, dowery and rape. 

Co-education 

Generally, co-education means education of both boys and girls 
together in the same school and class. This concept is much in vogue 
in the western countries of the world. In India also co-education had 
been introduced at the primary, college and university levels. At the 
higher secondary level there are several obstacles in the way. Argu¬ 
ments are advanced both in favour as well as against the implementa¬ 
tion of co-education at the secondary stage. But in the Indian situation, 
for the present, it is not practicable specially in rural areas. Both the 
Advantages and disadvantages of co-education are listed below for 
persual. 

Advantages. 1. Co-education is necessary for leading a happy and 
prosperous life. 

2. It helps to develop a healthy, broad and comprehensive attitude 
among students. 

3. If the aim of education is preparation for life, then co-education 
is useful for the development of common citizenship and a healthy 
social life, 

4. For all round development of a child’s personality, co-education 
is necessary. 

5. Co-education helps to develop a desirable behaviour among stu¬ 
dents and improve their efficiency. 

6. Co-education arouses a feeling of equality and freedom among 

students. 

7. It is profitable from the economic point of view also. 
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8. Co-education faciliates the process of administration. 

Disadvantages. 1. At adolescent stage there is constant fear of child¬ 
ren being spoiled through co-education. Therefore, separate arrange¬ 
ment of education is necessary specially in the Indian context where 
most of the students hail from rural areas. 

2. Individual differences exist in the interests, tastes and likings of 
both boys and girls and hence their curriculum and methods of teach¬ 
ing can’t be the same. 

3. These days, it is seen that girls are more industrious and devoted 
to work than the boys and are faring better in all fields. The results 
of various school boards and universities bear testimony to this fact. 
On the other hand, boys generally suffer from frustration. 

4. Girls feel both physical and mental fatigue sooner than boys and 
hence the educational programmes should differ. 

5. The education of girls would be at a disadvantage in the presence 
of boys in th e class [because they would not feel at ease, free to ex¬ 
press their views and would feel shy. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Discuss thi importance of women’s education in a national system of edu¬ 
cation. Give a description of the progress of women’s education after inde¬ 
pendence. 

2. ‘Tlie condition of women’s education is a blot on the Indian education 
system*. Discuss the above, in the light of the problems of women’s educa¬ 
tion. Also suggest a few measures to solve them. 

3. Write notes on: 

(a) National Committee on Women’s Education, 1970 
{b) Co-education. 

4. Discuss the main problems of women’s education in India and suggest 
measures to solve them. 
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Chapter 12 

TEACHER-EDUCATION 


Teacher-education, like school teaching, is a continuous series of new and 
challenging problems—to be met squarely and bravely and, therefore, 

joyfully. 


Dr E.A. Pires 
Better Teacher Education 


Introduction 

Expansion of education had been at a very rapid pace in the coun¬ 
try after independence. In this gigantic task, attention was focussed on 
providing best possible education to the future citizens. Efforts are 
afoot to raise the sundard of education in the Sixth Five-Year Plan 
(1980-85). 

The quality of education is directly linked with the teacher. To 
improve education, there is need to prepare efficient and effective 
teachers. What USSR today is, it is all due to its teachers and scien¬ 
tists. In the words of an international conference convened by teacher’s 
federation, “Good teaching depends upon good teachers. Hence our 
aim should be to improve the quality of teachers.” Ex-Education 
Minister Sri M.C. Chagla had also confirmed this belief. According to 
him, “No educational system can thrive without the help of trained 
and competent teachers. A country with competent teachers is a country 
with a bright future.” In fact, teacher is the pivot around whom 
the whole educational system revolves. 

Therefore, for the development of education on healthy lines, there 
is need to evolve a detailed plan for preparing teachers of quality and 
standard, which may ultimately pave the way for developing a national 
system of education for the country. Kothari Commission 1966 had 
proposed a detailed plan for raising the quality of teacher education. 

Among all the professions existing in India, most of the people are 
engaged in the teaching work. This includes, pre-primary, primary, 
secondary, college and university teachers. In fact, there is an army of 
teachers in the country. More than 35 lakh persons are directly or 
indirectly involved in the teaching profession. This amply confirms 
their place and importance in the life of the nation. Educational work 
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being the work of building the nation, is of paramount importance. It 
is directly related with our social and cultural life and is helpful in 
making future citizens disciplined, able and efficient. Therefore, tea- 
chers should be held in high esteem and found due place and respect in 
the society. 

Meaning of Teacher Training 

Before independence, the system of education prevailing in India 
was in tune with the British system of education. Teacher education 
was confined to the training aspect only and acquainted student 
teachers with certain ‘tricks of the trade’. The system provided no 
freedom whatsoever to them. Methods of teaching were by and large 
traditional, mechanical, theoretical and outdated and their outlook 
very narrow, limited and conservative. To undergo the hackneyed 
ordeal was the chief aim of teacher education. Teaching was confined 
to imparting certain information at the cognitive level only. It was 
similar to the training imparted to animals in a circus and hence was 
in contravention of the democratic principles. This in no way helped 
student teachers to grow freely on healthy lines. 

New Concept of Teacher Education 

The concept ‘teacher education’ had undergone radical changes in 
the post-Independence era. Now it had emerged to be a very wide and 
comprehensive stream, in the shape of a separate discipline and 
faculty. These days teacher education is not confined to training only. 
It aims at all round development of a student teacher’s personality. 
Some of the causes responsible for this broad and comprehensive out¬ 
look are the following: 

(i) Development in different areas had also affected teacher educa¬ 
tion. 

(ii) In modern times democratic system and value have imm ensely 
influenced education also. 

(i7/) The concept of teacher education had undergone radical changes 
in almost all countries of the world. 

(iv) Researches in the field had witnessed a broad and comprehensive 
outlook of education. 

(v) Tremendous social and economic progress made by the country 
had helped to relate education to productivity. 

Famous American educationist Dr W.H. Kilpatrick had said “One 
trains circus performers but one educates teachers.” The comment 
made points to a very comprehensive attitude towards education and 
requires changing the word ‘training’ to education. Therefore, in the 
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present context it would be appropriate to call it teacher education 
instead of teacher training which is very narrow and limited. 

Radha Krisbnan Commission 1948 had opined, “A real education 
is not so much a matter of lessons to be learnt and memorised as of a 
life to be lived and purposeful activities to be shared.” Similarly 
teacher education should be healthy, purposeful and comprehensive. 
This would enable us to face the challenges of the future to the best 
of our ability. In the words of Dr B.D. Nag Chaudhri “The teacher 
community should accept the challenge of future education. It is their 
duly to shape the system of education in a way that it may be in 
tune with our developing national economy and charging social 
valuss.” 

Main Problems 

Teacher education in India suffers from a large number of problems. 
Chief among them are the following: 

1. Problem of Admission. In the past, the criteria of admission in 
education departments was mostly recommendation rather than ability 
giving place to market ways. This was most unfortunate and resulted 
in a great loss to society and future citizenship with the result that 
nowadays teaching profession has become the last refuge of employ¬ 
ment. This has adversely affected the quality of education. More and 
more sub-standard hands had joined this profession making it undigni¬ 
fied and cheap. This needs our immediate attention. There is an urgent 
need to adopt stricter rules of admission to teacher education depart¬ 
ments. The selection procedure should be fool-proof barring the entry 
of those who have a negative attitude towards education. This is very 
important in building India into an enlightened nation. Tests should be 
devised to identify those who have a love for learning. The basis of 
admission should be competence and ability in order to attract talented 
persons in the profession. 

2. Lack of Demonstration Schools. The basis for granting affiliation 
to an education department should be that it has a demonstration 
school attached to it. In its absence, it will not be possible to take up 
educational experiments and other teaching programmes. Most of the 
training colleges do not have their demonstration schools attached. 
This aspect needs special attention. As laboratory is to science so is a 
demonstration school for teacher education. 

3. Inappropriate curriculum. The curriculum of teacher education is, 
mostly, theoretical, traditional, narrow and burdensome, dominated by 
examination and with no link with life. It is also not properly corela¬ 
ted. According to Radha Krishnan Commission 1948 report, it is 
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necessary to provide education by establishing proper relationship 
between theory and practice. The development of curriculum should 
be based on certain cardinal principles. It should be a continuous 
process of modifications and changes suiting to the life, need and 
aspirations of the people. 

4. Defective Methods of Teaching. Teaching in teacher eduction 
departments generally, proceeds through lecture method. This is a 
traditional way of teaching with no impact whatsoever. In this, student 
teachers are passive listeners. They lack in proper attitudes, ideas, 
feelings, and values. A good teacher should be a man of ideas and 
ideals and should adopt dynamic and progressive methods of teaching. 
Apart from this, organisation of seminars, conferences, brain trust 
meet and workshops, etc. from time to time should be a regular feature 
for their growth and development. This will help to raise the level of 
teacher education in general. 

5. Poor Condition of Teachers. The economic condition of teachers 
of education departments is not satisfactory. Their pay scales are low. 
In private institutions managements resort to nefarious designs in this 
connection. This leads to retardation and backwardness. There is no 
security of service either. Other benefits are also lacking. In such a 
situation the condition of the teacher is pitiable. There is need to 
improve the situation. They should be treated at par with other 
university teachers and get all possible facilities. 

6. Lack of Library and Laboratory Facilities. Library is the soul of 
education. Each teacher education department or college should have 
a properly equipped library. But the situation is dismal. There is no 
provision of a separate library. Only a few outdated books are kept in 
the college library. The issue work is also not regular. Reading rooms 
are few and far between. Departments are short of educational maga¬ 
zines, reviews, periodicals and journals etc. For educational and teach¬ 
ing efficiency a well equipped library is the prerequisite. Apart from 
these, each teacher education department should have subject rooms* 
This will help to prepare and use the various material aids employed 
in teaching in order to make it lively, clear and interesting. 

7. Defective Examination System. The system of examination, 
generally, suffers from subjectivity and thus fails to evaluate the real 
knowledge. There is much manoeuvring in practical examinations on 
the part of teachers, which is unfortunate. This has an adverse effect 
on student teachers. In fact, teacher education departments should be 
ideal ones having objectivity in evaluation and with no room for envy, 
revenge and recommendation, etc. Therefore practical examination 
system prevailing in teacher education department needs revitalisation. 
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8. Unsuitable textbooks. Teacher education also suffers from lack of 
good textbooks. Market is flooded with question-answer, cheap notes 
and guides, etc. written by professionals. Experienced and reputed 
teachers evince no interest in this respect. This had lowered the stan¬ 
dard of teaching and education. There is an urgent need to put a 
check on superfluous instructional material. Universities can render 
useful service in this direction. A habit of independent study needs to 
be inculcated among student teachers. Teachers can help a lot in the 
matter. Only standard books should be prescribed and read by the 
student teachers. 

9. Low Standard of Research. Present day educational research work 
conducted in education departments is generally of low quality and 
student teachers fail to study the problem in proper perspective. 
Teachers too are not well versed in guidance and supervision and use 
unhealthy methods. Whatever is being pursued lacks dynamism and 
originality. Good research work requires a lot of thinking, sustained 
efforts, dedication and perseverance. Only the competent hands 
should be permitted to pursue research works and their evaluation 
should be objective and fair. 

10. Lack of Co-curricular Activities. Organisation of co-curricuJar 
activities also proceeds in a very routine way in the education depart¬ 
ments and it mostly fails to inculcate healthy and positive attitudes 
and values. Co-curricular programmes should help the student teachers 
to develop organising ability, love, sympathy and cooperation and go 
a long way in instilling a corporate life necessary for proper sociali¬ 
sation. Programmes like debates, talks, seminars, workshops, games 
and sports, exhibitions and cultural activities should be regularly or¬ 
ganised. Apart from these, activities like scouting, physical education, 
first-aid, craft and hand work, etc. which arc basic requirements of 
teacher education should be undertaken in right earnest by the student 
teachers. 

11. Difficulty in the Selection of Teaching Subjects. Selection of 
suitable teaching subjects plays an important role in teacher education. 
A basic requirement is to be laid down in this direction at the time of 
admission. The subjects offered should have been studied at least at 
the undergraduate level. Negation of it entails a lot of difficulties 
because of poor content knowledge resulting in the failure to deliver 
the goods properly. 

12. No Provision of Model Lessons. Generally, teachers of the 
education departments do not take interest in organising model lessons 
to be delivered by the method masters. They are not experts in this 
work as they do not keep themselves in touch with the practising 
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schools. In fact, teachers of the teacher education departments and 
colleges should also perform some teaching functions in schools. Tfai 
will help them to demonstrate the various methods and techniques ot 
teaching to student teachers. Help of experienced school teachers can 
also be taken in this matter. Demonstration lessons form an integral 
part of teacher education programme. They have their place and 
importance in teacher education. New methods of teaching should also 
be given a trial in school that acts as a laboratory for them. 

13 . Carelessness in Teaching. Most of the student teachers teach 
classes carelessly and somehow manage to complete the requisite num¬ 
ber of lessons. The planning work too is outdated and conventional. 
This is not a happy state of affairs. Student teachers should be mfused 
with a learning attitude. A bit care can work wonders. Supervisors 
should also be very careful in this matter. Supervision work should be 
regular and effective leading to improvement in the skill of teaching. 

14 Lack of Residential Institutions. The nature of functioning of 
teacher education departments is totally different from regular colleges 
and, therefore, should proceed separately in residential institutions. 
This will help to provide student teachers proper knowledge of both 
curricular and co-curricular programmes. Student teachers should be 
imbued with community feeling and develop a healthy and positive 
attitude towards teaching profession. Whole work should proceed in a 
planned way. In fact, through their residential nature we can succeed 

in the preparation of worthy future teachers. 

15. Lack of Freedom. Education departments do not care to pro¬ 
vide a healthy environment. They suffer from narrow outlook and do 
not provide freedom to student teachers for free exchange of views. 
This develops negative attitude among them which is not fair. Student 
teachers should be free to make queries and discuss their difficulties 
with the teachers. There is need to practice democracy in the class¬ 
rooms. Teachers of education departments should take a lead in this 
matter and present models of good behaviour. Apart from lectures, 
seminars, talks, symposium and workshop, etc. should also be orga¬ 
nised on a regular basis. This would provide opportunities to student 
teachers to express their views freely and frankly and thus grow 
independenty. 

16. Lack of Cooperation and Coordination. By and large, schools and 
teacher education departments suffer from lack of cooperation and 
coordination. Teachers of education departments sit in ivory towere 
and claim their superiority. This amounts to isolation. There is much 
difference in their attitude also. This is doing great harm to both and 
confirms the belief that the various methods taught in teacher educa- 
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tion departments are confined to them only and they have no relevance 
and hence is not applicable to classroom situations in the schools. 
Similarly, the state education department also adopts an attitude of 
indifference towards both of them. For qualitative improvement of 
teaching and education there is need to maintain proper liaison, co¬ 
operation and coordination between them. Isolation in teacher educa¬ 
tion should be removed in entirity as soon as possible. All should work 
with interest and cooperation. This will also help to remove lag bet¬ 
ween theory and practice. 

17. Economic Problems. Lack of funds is one of the greatest hurdles 
in the way of teacher education. According to the recommendations 
of various committees and commissions, teacher education should be 
free and talented students should get scholarship facilities also. Simi¬ 
larly, the scales of pay of the teachers of the teacher education 
departments should be raised with other facilities. The departments 
should have adequate funds at their disposal to manage for a good 
library, laboratory, demonstration school, subject rooms, hostel and 
playground, etc. This needs special attention of the governments. 

18. Inadequate Teacher-Pupil Ratio. Though the universities lay 
down specific rules of admission in teacher education departments 
they are not effective. The result is that teacher-pupil ratio is inade¬ 
quate. Private management act in an arbitrary manner which adversely 
affects quality and efficiency, proper ratio should be strictly main¬ 
tained. 

19. Conservatism. In most of the teacher education departments 
teaching proceeds on traditional lines. Teachers are not conversant 
with the new methods, techniques, strategies and tactics of leaching. 
They lack from the habit of independent study. With the explosion of 
knowledge, a teacher should keep himself abreast with the new areas in 
the free of his study. He should be well in touch with the latest deve¬ 
lopment and innovative practices emerging in their fields of activity. 
Teachers should actively participate in the seminars and conferences • 
held from time to time in the country and be able to demonstrate new 
methods and techniques in the classroom effectively. 

20. Unhealthy Atmosphere. The environment of teacher education 
department mostly suffers from artificiality and show with superficial 
teacher-taught relationship. There is much back-biting, praise, sycho- 
phancy and flattery prevailing in the system. This is most unfortunate, 
specially for teacher education departments. A change in the atmos¬ 
phere is overdue. It should be natural, real and constructive. Efforts 
should be made to establish close and intimate relationship between 
the teacher and student teacher. 
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21 Lack of Proper Soperrision. When student teachers teach in 

schools, teachers of training departments are required 
help them. This is necessary for the improv^ent of their ‘eachmg. 
But teachers show carelessness in this regard. There is much show of 
power with less work. This needs special attention. Super^sion 
should be thorough and effective resulting in quality teaching. Apart 
from this, assessment should be healthy and objective. 
should lead to improvement. The attitude of the supervisor needs to be 
healthy, comprehensive and positive. It should encourage students to 

try out new methods and techniques of teaching. 

22 Negative Attitude of Student Teachers. Generally, smdent 

teachers show ther helplessness during training programmes and take 

no interest in teaching work. It is burdensome to them. Th's « not 
orooer There is need to inculcate a healthy and positive attitude 
Long them. Their interests towards activities of the department 
should be aroused of course, much will depend on the attitude of 
teachers If teachers are cooperative, have a healthy and proper attitude 
Ind mke Interest in their work, there is reason to believe that s uden^ 
will be the same. Thus, there is need to create a healthy and optimistic 
attitude among teachers and student-teachers of the department. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 

training (NCERT), 1961 

In the Third Five-Year Plan (1961-66) it was proposed to establish a 

training and research centre at the national level which should be an 
autonomous body and work for the expansion of research and training 

facilities in varied fields of educational activity. This led to Je esto- 

blishment of a National Council of Educational ® 

in 1961 under the Society Registration Act of XXI Statute of 1^0. 

The responsibility of managing, directing and controlling the Coun¬ 
cil in accordance with its rules, regulations and ordinances, is vested m 
the governing body consisting of 12 members^The Central ^du^on 
Minister is the President of this body. The Council has a director 
its head for executing and controlling the day-to-day work. He 

assisted by a joint-director and a full time secretary. ^ .. 

For fulfilling different educational objectives, the National Council 

has established a National Institute of Education (NIB) at 

Delhi. It consists of several departments, viz. curriculum, teacher, 
preparation of instructional material, evaluation 
The Council has launched about 60 big projects pertaining to 
areas of research in the field of teacher training and secondary educa 
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tioD. Chief among them are: 

(0 To test the methods and technology of the development of curri¬ 
culum and make it up-to-date. 

(») To develop teachers guide, student work-books and audiovisual 
material aids as the systematic material for textbooks. 

{in) To expand extension services for improving the quality of 
teacher education. 

(/v) To suggest suitable reforms in the examination system and bring 
about an element of objectivity in it. 

(v) To provide in-service training in various subject-areas. 

(vi) To prepare a detailed programme of the education of science 
and mathematics which may help in the development of an industrial 
economy in the country. 

Organisation 

At present the National Institute of Education consists of the follow¬ 
ing fifteen departments given as under: 

1. Psychological foundation department. 

2. Science education. 

3. Teacher education. 

4. Philosophical foundation. 

5. Department of field services. 

6. Educational training department. 

7. Department of curriculum and textbooks. 

8. Basic education. 

9. Department of audio-visual education. 

10. Adult education. 

11. Central science workshop. 

12. Educational survey unit. 

13. Work-experience and vocationalisalion. 

14. Educational technology, 

15. Examination and evaluation unit. 

Apart from the above, the Council has also established four regional 
colleges of education at Ajmer, Bhopal, Bhuveneshwar and Mysore 
catering to the need of the training of secondary school teachers and 
research works in this direction. 

Objectives 

The Council works for achieving the following objectives: 

(0 To launch, organise and strengthen research works in various 
aspects of education. 
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(iV) To arrange for pre-service and in-service training at the higher 
level. 

{Hi) To organise extension centres in training institutions with the 
cooperation of state governments and extend facilities pertaining to 

new methods and technologies among them. 

(iv) To publish necessary textbooks, journals and other literature for 

achieving the objectives. 

(v) To establish a National Institute of Education (NIE) and manage 
for the development of research and higher training for educational 
administrators and teachers. 

(vi) To arrange for the establishment of training institutes for the 
professional and scientific enhancement of teaching. 

(v/i) To provide guidance and counselling services on a large scale. 

Various Programmes 

The National Institute of Education, through its various departments 

deals with the following developmental works: 

(a) To investigate the problems pertaining to in-service training, 
educational planning and administration at different centres located in 
states. 

(/)) To prepare charts, models, film strips and audio-visual material 
for science and other subjects. 

(c) To investigate the problems of basic education and implement 
the programme of adult education. 

(d) To suggest suitable reforms in the curriculum and methods of 
teaching of science and mathematics and develop proper educational 
material, equipment and textbooks in this connection. 

(e) To expand the scheme of social studies and prepare its termino¬ 
logy. 

(/) To arrange for educational surveys in the field of group dyna¬ 
mics, direction and exchange of views on psychological basis. 

(^) To conduct research for bringing about economy in the construc¬ 
tion of school buildings. 

(/i) To launch areawise researches pertaining to the problems of 
teachers, curriculum, methods of teaching and technology. 

(/) To arrange for providing fellowships for the encouragement of 
research works in different fields. 

(_/) To conduct research works in collaboration with the health and 
welfare departments of USA. 

(k) To organise summer institutes in the field of social sciences and 
humanities for developing a suitable school curriculum. 

(0 To arrange summer institutes for science and mathematics 
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teachers in collaboration with the University Grants Commission and 
International Technical Development Agency (USAID). 

(m) To provide summer school-cum-correspondence programmes for 
in-service teachers in the regional colleges of education located in 
different areas. 

Extension Service Departments 

A large number of extension service departments have been set-up 
under the National Council of Educational Research and Training in 
the states. The head of these departments is called coordinator. His 
main job is to organise various educational development programmes 
from time to time throughout a session. The main functions of these 
centres are the following: 

(0 To provide library services. 

(/'O Help in the display of audio-visual aids. 

(///) Publication works. 

(/v) Organisation of educational seminars, conferences, workshops, 
exhibitions, and essay competitions, etc. 

(v) To help in the implementation of the new concept of examina¬ 
tion and evaluation. 

(vi) Curriculum development. 

(v/7) To form study circles of teachers for free exchange of views. 

In this way, the main function of the extension service departments 
is to help in the development of secondary and teacher education and 
establish proper coordination, cooperation and liaison among them. 
To perform these functions the coordinator gets all possible facilities. 
He has a separate office, vehicle, audio-visual material and library, etc. 
for the purpose. To arrange for publication works and seminars, etc. 
enough funds are kept at his disposal. These centres are located in 
colleges and universities. The principal of the college acts as the 
director and head of the department as deputy-director and the whole 
work proceeds under the direction and supervision of National 
Council of Educational Research and Training. Similarly, for the deve¬ 
lopment and extension of primary and their teacher education. State 

Institutes of Education (SIE) had been established in each state. This 

helps in bringing about proper cooperation, coordination and collabora¬ 
tion between them. 

In-service Education 

T)ue to the tremendous development of various innovative practices 
m the field of education, there is need to refresh the knowledge of the 
trained teachers periodically. It is aimed at acquainting them with the 
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methods of teaching. But most of the teachers are not conscious 
latest methods ot g i„.service facilities to teachers 

f mJ to U fs tLLty of the heads of the institutions to 

OTo'vide facilities to the teachers in order to improve their knowledge 
Td m^rit up t^date. In-service education, generally, cons.sts of the 

following programmes: 

(i) One to three months refresher courses. 

(ii) Short term courses for intensive study in a particular 

(W) Holding of seminars and conferences for improving vocational 

efficiency. 

(iv) Summer vacation programmes. 

Organisation of teachers study-circles. 
iVthis way, while serving educational institutions, teachers can 
develop and acquire new knowledge in their fields. This is all the more 
necessary for the teachers of training colleges and education depart¬ 
ments. 


Regional Colleges of Education * .u* 

For proper development of teacher education in the countn^ the 

National Council of Educational Research and Training had establish¬ 
ed four regional colleges at Mysore, Bhopal, Bhuvaneshwar and 

Ajmer. The jurisdiction of each college is as under; 

1. Ajmer—Jammu and Kashmir, Punjab, Rajasthan, U.P., Delhi 


and Himachal Pradesh. 

2 Bhopal—Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh and Gujarat. 

3. Bhuvaneshwar—Assam, Bihar, Orrisa, West Bengal, Manipur, 


Tripura, NEFA and Nagaland. 

4. Mysore—Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, Madras and Kerala. 

An experiment on the same pattern was also started by the Hary^a 
Government at Kurukshetra long ago but later it was abandoned due 
to certain difficulties The aim of all these colleges of education had 
been to raise the quality and standard of teacher education and pre¬ 
pare teachers according to an integrated scheme of education. Regiona 
colleges of education generally, provide training in the following four 


types of programmes: 

(fl) Four year integrated training of teacher education. 

(6) Two year diploma course in industrial craft for teachers. 

(c) In-service education through correspondence courses. 

(d) One year teacher training programme. 

In the four-year integrated programme, students are admitted after 
Higher Secondary. Apart from subject knowledge, they are 
with the skills, healthy attitudes and values application of knowledg » 
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appreciation and evaluation, etc. All this is not possible in one-year 
traLng. The distribution of the four-year integrated curriculum is as 

follows: 

(i) General education 19% 

(n) Concurrent courses 59% 

(in') Vocational education 22% , . » ^ 

In this scheme, general education includes languages (regional and 

English), social studies, maths, physical sciences art and ^ 

health and physical education. Psychology, philosophy, 
history and problems of education, guidance and evaluation form pa 
of the vocational education. The concurrent curriculum provides 
specialised knowledge of the teaching subjects with regard to its con- 

“re”fn:f:ollege has its own demonstration school for conduct- 

ing educational experfments and research. Various objects are taugh 

in a well-knit and coordinated manner. The chief aim 

is to bring about intellectual, social and educational development 

among student teachers. Thus, regional colleges cater to the “^^ds °f 
what to teach and ‘how to teach.' The other function of 
is to arrange training programmes for in-service teachers. They 
provided boarding and lodging facilities, freeships and get stipends 
Lo These teachers perform teaching functions in their colleges under 
the 'supervision of the staff of the regional college. The theory classes 

are held in two summer vacations on the campus. 

Thus, the experiment of regional college is a new one m the field of 
teacher education. The National Council of Educational Research and 
Training is responsible for their management, finances and control 
and their degrees are recognised by universities. 

Like the personnels working in various departments teache s of 
education departments should also get proper facilities w.th to 

their conditions of work and service. But the situation is m a rever e 
order and especially the condition of the teachers serving Pt'''»te 

institutions is far from satisfactory. They ‘‘ve at the ^ ‘ 

sweet .will of the managing committees and ^n be oil any 

time ;ithout any rhyme or reason. No rule prevails there. O^y 
sychophancy and flattery can save them from their 
wrong persons have also entered the teaching "" 

defaming it because their sole aim is to earn money by hook or by 
cronlheTs have no freedom in educational matters. They have 
to satisfy the whims and idiosyncrasies of ignorant persons suffering 
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from wrong notions and prejudices. ' 

Apart from this, the economic condition of teachers is also not 
satisfactory. Other facilities too are few and far between. They weild 
no respect in the society. This has made them pessimistic. They, gener¬ 
ally, suffer from much frustration and disillusionment. There is no 
equality in the conditions of work and service. There is lack of facilities 
and encouragement for improving vocational efficiency. Mostly, things 
proceed in an old and traditional rut. Teachers do not get proper 
living accommodation and medical care. In rural areas the condition 
is perhaps the worst. They have no other means of livelihood. 
Disbursement of salaries is irregular. No regular avenues of promotions 
are available to them. This has an adverse effect on their efficiency. 
They have no mental peace. 

In such a dismal situation, the future of the teaching community is 
full of pessimism. There is an urgent need to bring about drastic 
changes in this ordeal and put it on proper rails. The change is overdue 
and hence needs special attention and care. 

Kothari Commission 1966 had submitted detailed recommendations 
with rcgared to the condition of work and service of the teachers 
serving at different levels of education. Some of the main recommenda¬ 
tions of the Commission are as under: 

1. The conditions of work and service for teachers should be well 
laid down and specifically based on the principle of parity both in 
private and public sector. Wnen both perform the same teaching func¬ 
tions then why the difference in their pay scale, dearness allowance and 
emoluments? All teachers should get all possible facilities on an equal 
footing. 

2. Other facilities like accommodation, medical care, educational 
leave with pay, railway concessions, and triple benefits, etc. should be 
made available to them. A national teacher welfare fund can be created 
for the purpose. 

3. Instead of traditional service conditions there is need to frame 
new rules in the changed contexts, and efforts should be made to 
provide them all possible facilities. This will help to enhance their 
loyalty and devotion towards the institution and profession and 
ultimately result in their involvement in teaching. 

4. Teachers should be free to actively participate in social and 
general welfare works. They should be able to contest elections at 
local, state and national levels, and be provided the facility of leave 
generously on such occasions. 

5. Provision of additional income should exist in educational insti¬ 
tutes by providing extra coaching to weak and gifted students. The 
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payments can be made by charging some nominal fees from students 
and rest from the school funds. They should get a handsome honora¬ 
rium. Of course, tuitional work needs proper controlling. 

6. Teachers should be provided house facility on nominal rates. This 
can be done through the cooperation of the school managing bodies. 
Teachers themselves can also form their own housing societies. They 
should get interest free loans repayable in installments. This is neces¬ 
sary specially for those serving in rural areas. 

7. They should not be removed from services in an arbitrary manner. 
In should proceed according to the procedure laid down for govern¬ 
ment servants providing ample opportunity to explain their conduct. 
There is need to get prior approval from the department and the 
government in this regard. 

S. The Community should hold teachers in high esteem and pay 
them due honour and respect. Efforts should be made to keep their 
social, economic and moral standards high. In this connection the 
local, state and national governments should grant national awards in 
recognition of their nation building services rendered by them. 

9. Due to the explosion of population, especially in Indian context, 
the number of students in each class has increased enormously. The 
result is that due to lack of individual attention, wide -spread indiscipline 
is rampant in educational institutions. This has adversely affected the 
educational world as a whole. The teacher-pupil ratio should be 
adequate in proportion. This will help to establish proper relationship 
between them and go a long way in maintaining proper discipline. 

10. The distribution of work among teachers should be a balanced 
one. It is to be determined in relation to the multifarious duties 
performed by the teachers in an educational setting so that they may 
not be over-worked. This is necessary for improving their educational 

efficiency. 

11. Apart from teaching, teachers should be free to organise other 

creative and practical activities so that through proper interest and 
initiative on their part they can plan things methodically in their own 
way and thus help in creating an intellectual climate conducive for 

teaching and learning. 

12. There is need to provide opportunities for improving teachers 
vocational efficiency on a liberal scale. Facilities for attending seminars, 
synposiums, talks, discussions, conferences and workshops, etc. organi¬ 
sed by education departments, UGC and NCERT, etc. should be 
made available to them in large numbers. They are to be encouraged 
to participate in-service programmes, summer institutes and other 
research works and given all possible facilities of leave and travel 
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concessions, etc. 

13. Teachers should be free to constitute their associations, organis¬ 
ations and unions so that they are able to place their genuine demands 
before the authorities and the government. This would enable them to 
participate actively in teacher welfare activities at local, state and 
national levels and extend their whole-hearted cooperation and support. 

14. Women teachers should be provided ample facilities like trans¬ 
port, medical and housing, etc, especially in the rural areas. Their 
emoluments too should be attractive. The government should pay 
special attention in this regard. 

Thus, there is an urgent need to bring about improvement in the 
level of teachers. They should be treated at par with other government 
servants with regard to dearness allowances and other facilities apart 
from attractive pay scales. This will help to improve their efficiency 
and attract talented hands toward the profession. There is no denying 
the fact that for improving professional efficiency mental place is 
necessary. Teachers should not have any financial worry. Side by side, 
they are to be granted enough academic freedom. It is a matter of 
great satisfaction that some state governments had taken some concrete 
steps in this direction, which is a happy sign. 

REMOVING ISOLATION FROM TEACHER-EDUCATION 

(0 Meaning of Isolation 

In common parlance, isolation means the tendency of teachers of 
different levels living in aloofness. They work in their areas narrowly 
and do not like to meet or exchange their views among one another. 
They have no common platform where they can sit jointly and discuss 
serious educational problems faced by the country. By and large, the 
university teachers look down upon the college teachers and similar is 
the situation at other levels of education. Teachers of different levels 
of education are not on talking terms and suffer from a sense of 
inferiority complex. This is a dangerous trend and is causing great 
harm to the teaching profession. ^ 

Similarly, the teachers of teacher education departments have no 
liaision with the school teachers. They are sitting in ivory towers and 
suffer from superiority complex. They forget that their main job is to 
prepare secondary school teachers. There is no coordination between 
the methods of teaching taught in training colleges and those practised 
in schools. Similarly, there is isolation between the teachers of B.Ed. 
and B.T.C. training institutions. The teachers of postgraduate classes 
of the colleges also look at the teachers of B. Ed departments with 
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great suspicion and envy. No one is either bothered or desirous to 
know about the situations and problems of one another. Chance per¬ 
mitting, they criticise each other. 

For all round development of teacher education there is an urgent 
need to minimise and thus eliminate the prevailing isolation. All 
should act in unison. This will go a long way in helping to find 
solutions to the prevailing acute problems of education and thus work 
for the welfare of education, teachers and the community. 

(») Main Types 

Kothari Commission 1966 considered the problem of isolation at 
length. According to the Commission isolation can be of five types. A 

detailed description of each is given as under: 

1. Isolation from National Life. The teacher has an important place 
in our national life. He liad been accepted as a nation builder. But 
these days he is totally isolated from the main stream of the nation, 
and his services as a national force is not being properly utilised. A 
teacher also suffers from a sense of inferiority and is therefore, indiffe¬ 
rent to his national responsibilities. There is no denying the fact that 
teacher is an important part of our national life and hence nation 
should be suitably benefitted by his services. Programmes directly 
relating to national development and progress should be organised at 
different levels of education. Apart from this, a teacher should him¬ 
self be conscious and participate actively in nation building pro¬ 
grammes. 

2. Isolation from Academic Life of the University. Isolation from 
academic life of the university pertains to the isolation between the 
teachers of primary, secondary, colleges and universities. Generally, all 
remain separate from one another and are concerned with their own 
field only. Due to communication gap they fail to understand the 
problems and difficulties of others. Training institutions too work in 
isolation and have no direct link with the functioning of institutions 
of other stages. In order to develop a comprehensive view of teacher 
education and strengthening it, there is need to remove this isolation. 

Through teacher education the chief aim of the universities is to 
prepare effective, efficient and practical classroom teachers. But the 
unfortunate thing is that the training institutions remain isolated from 

the affiliated colleges. They are looked at with contempt and treated 

differently in the academic life of the universities and colleges. This is 
in no way helpful in their development. In the academic life of the 
university, teacher education plays an important role. In this context it 
is necessary to know the difference between training and education. 
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Nowadays educatioa is treated as an important instrument of change. 
This enables to bring about social, political and economic changes in 
our national life. Education instils in us a philosophising and scientific 
effect. Therefore, in the reorganisation of education there is need to 
establish a direct link between education and national development. 

Like other subjects, this would require to make education a two 
year course at postgraduate level. Of course, it can be pursued as an 
optional subject at the initial stage, but there is need to develop it 
further. Apart from this, the programmes of interim training, in-service 
courses and summer institutes, etc. should also be introduced. In this. 
University Grants Commission can render great help. Orientation and 
refresher courses too could be of immense value. To accelerate the 
process of research, help can be taken from extension centres and 
inter-disciplinery approach. Much improvement is possible in this 
direction by appointing teachers for a short duration. This would 
increase their ability and standard. The services of subject specialists 
would be of much advantage. Much progress is possible in this direc¬ 
tion by establishing schools of education and centres of advance studies 
in universities. The M. Phil, programme, started by the universities is 
an important step in this direction. 

3. Isolation from School Life. This connotes isolation of teacher 
education departments from the school life. It is generally seen that 
there is no coordination between the teaching methods taught in train¬ 
ing colleges and those practised in schools. There is a wide difference 
between theory and practice. The methods of teaching of teacher 
education departments are confined to the departments only and have 
miserably failed to transmit them to the schools. This needs our special 
attention. It is the duty of the training departments to minimise and 
ultimately remove this isolation and lay special emphasis on the prac¬ 
tical aspect of education. In this connection guidance work can be 
pursued in the neighbouring institutions. The directorate of education 
should also extend all possible help and cooperation in this matter. 

In order to establish proper liaison and coordination between 
secondary and primary teachers training institutions, a scheme of 
comprehensive college of education had been proposed by Kothari 
Commission 1966. This would enhance cooperation and coordination 
in the training work at both levels and acquaint students with the 
comprehensive nature of education. The school complex plan would 
also prove useful in removing isolation. The training departments 
can play an important role in improving the quality of school 
education. 
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The National Council of Educational Research and Training is 
doing a Yeo-man’s service in this direction through the scheme of 
extension services spread over the country. This work is being directed 
at the state level. A coordinator performs all the functions. The 
national institute of basic education had done a commendable job in 
this direction. The state institutes of education established at State 
level are rendering good service in this direction. 

The agency of old students associations organised in the teacher 
education departments has helped to establish proper rapport with the 
working of the secondary schools. Appreciable changes can be brought 
about in their attitudes and working by organising seminars and confe¬ 
rences from time to time. This would enable to exchange views on 
problems of common interest and provide proper incentive and due 
encouragement to school teachers through mutual cooperation. The 
sch eme would help to solve big educational problems faced by the 
institutions. In this cooperation of neighbourhood schools can be 
sought at the initial stage. 

One way of acquainting the student teachers of the teacher educa¬ 
tion departments with the school situations is through the organisation 
of internship programme. It enables trainees to actively participate in 
all the activities and programmes of the school but this requires mutual 
cooperation and coordination between schools and training depart¬ 
ments. Much advantage can be reaped by working in collaboration 
with each other. The directorate of education can also help by provid- 
in financial assistance. Help can be sought by initiating the scheme of 
the exchange of experienced teachers between the schools and the 
teacher education departments and arranging demonstration lessons 
from time to time. Special committees can also be constituted in this 
connection. 

4. Isolation From One Another. It deals with the isolation prevailing 
between training institutions at various levels. Generally, pre-primary, 
primary and secondary teachers training institutions conduct their 
programmes differently. Training at the pre-primary level is managed 
by private institutions. Primary teachers training is controlled by the 
education department of the state, and the universities and colleges 
arc responsible for secondary teacher education. Similarly, training for 
specialists is arranged by separate institutions. This shows that there 
is no coordination whatsoever between them. There is also much 
difference in the aims, curriculum, teaching methods and in their 
working and attitude etc. 

In order to remove this isolation there is an urgent need to establish 
proper coordinjtion among teacher training institutions of different 
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levels. All work should proceed through a pre-determined plan. There 
is need of mutual cooperation at all levels. In this the state depart¬ 
ment of education, state institute of education and universities, should 
work in collaboration with each other. This would develop teacher 
education and help to enhance its progress and educational efficiency. 
Due to paucity of funds this work is to proceed further gradually but 
consistently. 

5. Isolation from the Community. Community consists of indivi¬ 
duals. Teacher is an important member of the community but his 
respect and honour in the society is decreasing day by day. He himself 
also has an attitude of indifference towards his duties to the community. 
Thus, there is a problem of isolation between the teacher and the 
community. In fact, the teacher should provide leadership to the 
community and guide it by his up-to-date knowledge and sane advice. 
On the other hand, it is the duty of the community also that it fully 
recognises and appreciates the place and importance of the teacher in 
the nation building work and grants him due respect and honour. 
Sincere effort should be made to remove isolation existing between 
them. There is need of mutual cooperation and coordination between 
the two. The organisation of Parent Teacher Association (PTA) would 
be of immense help in this direction. 

Recommendations of Kothari Commission, 1966 

Kothari Commission 1966 had suggested a three-pronged strategy 
to overcome the problem of isolation It is as under: 

(/) Establishment of Comprehensive Colleges of Education. The 
scheme of comprehensive college deals with the organisation of diffe- 
rent levels of training courses in one college. It comprises of Montes- 
sori, J.B.T.C. and B.Ed. etc. This would help to provide a comprehen¬ 
sive view of training and education to the prospective teachers and 
enable them to understand education as an independent discipline. 
The plan would provide student teachers to organise certain activities 
jointly and develop a community feeling among them. This would also 
result in economy. Whole work is to proceed in a pre-planned way 
and thus enhance efficiency. The college will not find any difficulty in 
establishing a demonstration school. Through the organisation of co- 
curricular activities students will be able to acquaint themselves with 
the total situation of the school. Such colleges of education had been 
established in Haryana, Punjab, Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh and 
are doing very well. 

(ij) Upgrading Training Institutions. According to the Commission, 
in the years to come the pre-primary and primary teachers training 
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centres should be raised to the college status. Cooperation of the uni¬ 
versities need be sought in this matter. Education departments also can 
extend necessary facilities in this direction* The scales of pay of the 
teachers of this level should be at par with the college teachers. The 
basis of salary should be on merit and not level of training. The 
regional colleges and primary extension centres can help a lot in the 
matter. 

(ii7) Establishment of State Board of Teacher-Education. In order 
to establish proper liaison and coordination between the teacher 
training institutions under universities and colleges, Kothari Commis¬ 
sion 1966 had recommended for the establishment of teacher education 
boards at the state level. The boards should consist of representatives 
from training departments at different levels and teachers of education 
departments of colleges and universities, who may help in recommend¬ 
ing suitable reforms from time to time regarding the aims, curriculum, 
teachers qualifications textbooks, material aids, conditions of affiliation, 
guidance, inspection, laboratory, library and other qualitative improve¬ 
ments. The board should have a secretary and a separate office to 
perform its functions. 

Improving the Quality of Teacher-Education 

A glance at the existing condition of the teacher education at various 
levels reveals that it needs immediate reforms. Their standard is 
deteriorating day by day and is causing much harm to education. It is, 
by and large, traditional, conservative and far from reality. There is 
an urgent need to reorient and revamp the system and put it on proper 
rails. Kothari Commission 1966 had given a detailed recommendation 
in this regard. 

(a) Re-orientation of Content. Re-orientation of content pertains to 
the strengthening of the content knowledge of the teaching subjects 
offered by the student teachers for training. Sometimes in spite of 
the fact that the subject was offered by the student at the graduate 
level, bis content knowledge may not necessarily be sound and deep 
especially the aspects that are highlighted most during the training 
programme. There may be certain fundamental concepts that are not 
clear to the student teachers. This is very necessary during the training 
both at the primary and secondary levels. Twenty per cent time of the 
work schedule should be devoted to this aspect. At the secondary level 
help of learned university teachers can also be taken to improve the 
situation. 

(h) Duration of Training. The duration of teacher training at the 
primary level should be of two years. At the secondary level also due 
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to heavy content it should be of two years but due to certain 
economic and practical impediments it had not been found suitable. 
Therefore, the training period has been increased to 230 days in a 

session* 

(c) Integrated Curriculum. Like USA, in India also, integrated 
approach to curriculum is being adopted in the secondary teachers 
training programme. There was a time when, after higher secondary, 
four years integrated teacher training was started by Kurukshetra 
University on an experimental basis but later it was abandoned due 
to its non-viability. Similarly, the regional colleges of education 
under NCERT also had started a four year integrated programme 
including 19 per cent general education, 59 per cent concurrent educa¬ 
tion and 22 per cent progressional education. But these experiments 
proved to be very costly. In place of this scheme, there is need to 
bring about qualitative improvement in one year course itself. 

(d) Vitalising Professional Studies. More often than not, professional 
curriculum contains certain things that are of no avail for the student 
teachers in classroom teaching. This unnecessarily makes the curricu¬ 
lum burdensome. The curriculum should be reorganised by eliminating 
out-dated material. It is to be geared to Indian situations. A lot of 
difficulty is being experienced in this connection for lack of adequate 
research pursued in the field. Examples can be directly drawn from 
other countries. Apart from this, there is a dearth of original textbooks. 
They are scarce especially at the primary level, and needs to be increas¬ 
ed. Books should be of good standard and quality. 

(e) Improving Methods of Teaching and Evaluation. Modern methods 
of teaching and new approach to evaluation play an important role in 
the teacher training programme. This helps to develop a healthy and 
positive attitude among student-teachers. Generally, traditional methods 
are in vogue in the field. The remedy lies in enriching their experiences 
by employing varied methods of teaching and students should actively 
participate in such programmes. There is need to inculcate a habit of 
independent study among them and thus develop their power of 
thinking. Discussions would result in the clarification of different 
concepts. Development of healthy attitudes towards the profession 
would enable them to fully understand its social value. In this connec¬ 
tion the use of radio, television, film strips, programmed learning and 
language laboratory are of great importance. To bring about drastic 
changes in the system of examination is the need of the hour. Student 
teachers should be acquainted with the new approach to evaluation. 
The system of internal assessment will be of great value in this con¬ 
nection. It has to be a continuous process. Apart from this, students 
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should be made familiar with the maintenauce of cumulative record of 
each student. 

(/) Improvement in Student Teaching. Classroom teaching suffers 
from certain deficiencies and defects. Student teachers mostly proceed 
in a routine way in a half-hearted manner. The supervision work is 
also of a casual nature. Teaching practice should be arranged in two 
rounds in a session by the training institutions. This would help 
students first to acquaint themselves with the school plant and teach 
accordingly. Secondly, they will acquire a working knowledge of the 
work of the class teacher, register work, time-table, diary, magazine, 
library and laboratory, etc. The students will also acquire the skill of 
organising co-curricular activities in schools. All this will create interest 
and help in their involvement in the varied programmes pursued in 
the school situation. 

(g) Development of Special Courses. The teachers of primary and 
secondary stages should undergo short-term courses from time to time. 
Education as a subject should be encouraged and offered by a large 
number of students at undergraduate and postgraduate levels. Efforts 
should be made to provide specialised knowledge of the rudiments of 
administration to the school principals. This should proceed in a plan¬ 
ned manner in collaboration with the National Council of Educa¬ 
tional Research and Training. 

(h) Development of Curriculum. The curriculum of teacher-education 
is mostly traditional in nature and lacks practical aspect. It failed to 
fulfil the aims of teacher-education. It is high time that we fully 
realised the comprehensive nature of training and developed its curri¬ 
culum accordingly. It has to be utilitarian and functional in nature. 
Curriculum should enable teachers to bear and discharge school 
responsibilities efficiently, and meet their real needs. It ought to be 
life and experience-centred. 

(/) Professional Curriculum at the Primary Stage. The curriculum 
at the primary level is to be properly integrated and directly related to 
the work of the teacher in schools. Student teachers are to be made 
familiar with the objectives of the curriculum so that they may be 
able to present the content well before the students. Primary teachers 

should also have adequate training in community living, to serve the 

society and live cooperatively. This would enable them to organise 
similar activities while serving in schools. 

0) Professional Curriculum at the Secondary Stage. The curriculum 
prescribed for teacher-education needs to be reorganised. It is to be 
dkectly linked with the teachers responsibilities, school conditions and 
eaucauonal problems. This would enable student-teachers to under- 
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stand them in the Indian context. They are to be provided the learning 
experiences that help to achieve the objectives. Whole work is to be 

organised on the basis of community living. 

The above recommendations would enable to develop an insight 
into the working of the school and enable them to shoulder respon¬ 
sibilities and research their knowledge through in-service and orienta¬ 
tion programmes. 

THE CONCEPT OF COMPREHENSIVE COLLEGES OF EDUCATION 
{a) Meaning 

For establishing proper liaison and cooperation in teacher-education 
at different levels, Kothari Commission 1966 had recommended for 
the establishment of comprehensive colleges of education. A compre¬ 
hensive college helps to organise various types and levels of teacher’s 
training at a particular centre. It comprises of pre-primary, primary, 
junior, secondary and college teacher’s training popularly known as 
Montessori, H.T.C., B.T.C., C.T., L.T., B.Ed., and M.Ed., etc. A 
comprehensive college will be a full-fledged college dealing with varied 

types of teachers training at different levels. 

So far the primary and secondary teacher’s training is being imparted 
and controlled separately by the slate department of education and the 
universities. The number of pre-primary training centres is very small. 
They are managed and controlled by private individuals and institu¬ 
tions. Similarly, the training institutions of art, craft, and other tech¬ 
nical subjects are run separately. This presents the problem of isolation 
in the field of teacher-education resulting in much harm. It is, there-, 
fore, necessary to impart training of different types in a particular 
college. From economic point of view also it would prove to be. 
advantageous in the Indian situation. 

(6) Origin 

Some of the comprehensive colleges of education are doing com¬ 
mendable work in the field. Separate teacher’s training colleges had 
been established in Punjab, Haryana, M.P. and Rajasthan. In U.P. 
education departments are located in affiliated colleges and universities, 
but they are not properly looked after. This is not fair because the 
nature and functioning of education departments is altogether different 
from other college departments. There is a world of difference between 
their programmes, time-table and teaching methods, etc., with the 
result that development of similar atmosphere and attitude is not 
possible in the college department. In fact, teacher’s training colleges^ 
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should be residential in character. This is necessary for creating a 
proper atmosphere and fulfilling of various educational requirements. 
Therefore, separate comprehensive colleges should be established 
throughout the length and breadth of the country. 

(c) Need of Comprehensive Colleges 

The scheme of comprehensive colleges of education is aimed at 
fulfilling the following needs: 

1. The concept of comprehensive college of education presents a 
systematic plan of teacher-education to develop it on healthy lines. 

2. This will remove isolation existing at different levels in the field 
of teacher-education and help to establish proper cooperation and 
coordination among them. 

3. The concept would go a long way in making teacher training 
logical and systematic. It will not be confined to cognitive level only 
but will make it much more practical. 

4. The approach would make research work easy and convenient 
through correlation among different fields of education. 

5. These colleges would act as centres for organising extension work 
in the area. 

{d) Advantages of Comprehensive Colleges 

The following advantages would accrue through the establishment 
of comprehensive colleges: 

(0 Comprehensive colleges would provide knowledge of teacher 
training systematically and strengthen its practical aspect. This will 
minimise the existing lag between theory and practice. 

(//) The plan would help to control teacher training at the state level 
in terms of its demand and supply and ultimately eradicate the problem 
of educated unemployment. 

{Hi) The scheme would encourage the use of various teaching 
methods, techniques and aids, etc. Student-teachers would be interested 
in undergoing various activities and succeed in developing proper 
attitude towards teacher-education. 

{iv) The approach of comprehensive colleges would enable to solve 
the problem of wastage in education. The amount invested would be 
properly utilised. This would result in much advantage and saving. 

(v) The plan would facilitate administration and supervision work 
and improve the quality of teacher-education. 

(c) Various Types of Comprehensive Colleges 

With regard to the types of comprehensive colleges, the National 
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Council of Educational Research and Training had appointed a work¬ 
ing group in 1964. It recommended for establishing the following types 

of colleges: 

1. A Type College. This college would provide one year B.Ed. 
course to 200 students and primary teachers training to 100 studCTts. 

2. B Type College. B type college will undertake four years’ integ¬ 
rated training to 300 arts and science student-teachers apart from B.Ed. 
and primary training described under A type of college. The minimum 
qualifications for such students would be higher secondary or pre¬ 
university course. 

3. C Type College. This will include one year primary and second¬ 
ary teachers training to 200 students and 150 specialists with post¬ 
graduate qualifications. 

Conclusion. In this way, the aim of establishing comprehensive 
colleges of education is to make teacher training balanced, remove 
isolation and make qualitative improvement in teacher-education. 
Apart from training other facilities like establishment of demonstration 
school, hostel, library, reading room, playground, subject rooms, 
laboratories of science, geography, psychology and languages ^d 
other audio-visual aids would also be made available. In establishing 
these bodies, cooperation of local, state and central governments, 
education departments and universities should be sought. Eliciting the 
cooperation and guidance of State Institute of Education and NCERT 
would go a long way in improving the situation. Financial help can be 
sought from University Grants Commission for accelerating the process 
of research in this direction. 

Improving the Quality of Training Institutions 

These days the condition of teacher training institutions of different 
levels is not satisfactory. They are generally traditional, conservative 
and narrow in nature. The training work is performed by ordinary 
teachers. Good, efficient and talented hands are not attracted towards 
the profession. Curriculum is narrow and artificial, not real and effec¬ 
tive. Teaching methods are outdated. Generally five Harbartian steps 
are in vogue. Teaching work is uninteresting, dull and mechanical. 
Student teachers take no interest in it, with the result, that training 
has failed to meet the needs of modern times and the institutions to 
develop healthy attitudes among students. This has adversely affected 
the quality of education. Thus, there is an urgent need to bring about 
reforms in the appointment of teachers, student admissions, curricu¬ 
lum, examination system, teaching methods and other educational 
activities. Kothari Commission 1966 had provided important sugges- 
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tions in this connection as below: 

(a) Secondary Teacher Training Institutions. (/) Teachers. The 
educational qualifications of the teachers of the training colleges are 
generally poor. In this only 2 per cent possess research degrees. They 
should be postgraduates at least in two subjects. The minimum qualifi¬ 
cation should be M.A., M. Ed. and the scales of pay are to be at par 
with postgraduate teachers. Keeping in view the extra time devoted 
to training, they should get two extra increments and be encouraged 
to pursue M. Ed. and Ph. D. degrees. The University Grants Commis¬ 
sion should provide research fellowship facilities to them on a liberal 
basis. For strengthening content knowledge of the student teachers 
specialists should be appointed. In government institutions highly 
trained and qualified teachers are to be appointed to perform this 
task. From time to time summer institutes may be organised by the 
NCERT providing orientation courses and innovative practices in the 
field of teacher-education. 

(//) Students. Mostly, the content knowledge of the trainees admitted 
in teacher training institutions is weak. This may be due to variations 
in the curriculum in diflferent states. Several students who have read 
the subjects upto junior stage get admissions, while some offer subjects 
like sociology, philosophy and psychology that are not taught at the 
school level. Most of them are third divisioners. Only a few students 
offer subjects like music, science, maths and English, etc. This needs 
reform and change. Study of two teaching subjects upto graduate level 
should be the minimum qualification for admission. In order to 
attract good students, facilities of freeship, scholarship and books 
assistance, etc. should be made available. The atmosphere of teacher- 
education departments should be healthy and conducive for learning 
and the relationship between the student and teacher need be close 
and cordial. It should instil a healthy learning attitude among the 
trainees. Effort should be made to make the training departments 
residential in character, specially in rural areas. Apart from this, 
facilities of good library, reading room, psychological laboratory and 
other audio-visual aids, subject rooms and demonstration school, etc. 
should be available in training institutions. 

(6) Primary Teacher Training Institutions, (i) Teachers. The general 
condition of primary teachers training centres is not satisfactory. Their 
standard is low as compared to secondary. Generally, secondary pass 
students seek admission in these institutions. They have no knowledge 
of the primary system of education and hence evince no interest 
towards it. Their pay scales also are low. Good hands are not attracted. 
They do not get adequate facilities. Therefore, these diflaculties are to 
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be surmounted. Highly trained teachers should be appointed in pri¬ 
mary teachers training institutions with good emoluments and other 
facilities. They are to be acquainted with the latest methods and 
techniques of teaching by organising short-term courses from time to 
time. Cooperation of experienced teachers should also be sought in 
this respect. The advantage of the services of the State Institute of 
Education may be utilised in improving the situation. 

(») Students. The educational qualification of the student teachers 
seeking admission in primary training is of low level. Only a few possess 
ten years general education. This may be due to social, economic and 
regional causes. Though efforts had been made time and again but no 
appreciable improvement is discernible in the situation. This needs our 
close attention. Ten years general education should be the minimum 
qualification to be laid down. Of course, women and those belonging 
to backward areas may be exempted. The training institutions are to 
provide adequate facilities of residence, library, laboratory and other 
audio-visual aids. They are to be improved on priority basis. Teacher- 
education should be free. All work is to proceed through a well chalk¬ 
ed out programme. Teachers should be qualified and properly trained. 
Programmes like short-term and correspondence courses should be 
made available. The scheme is to continue with a gap of five years 
regularly. There is need to extend adequate facilities in rural areas 
through local cooperation. 

TEACHING AS A PROFESSION 


(a) Introduction 

Teaching as a profession is proceeding from time immemorial. In 
vedic age, it was imparted by the great teachers in the Gunikuls. They 
were termed as maktab and madrasahs in medieval India. In those days, 
teaching was treated as a highly dignified and noble profession and a 
teacher’s main job was to satisfy the student’s thirst for knowledge. The 
teacher acted as a model for students and developed qualities of good 
moral character among them. A teacher was held in high esteem in the 
society and greatly respected and honoured. His intellectual calibre 
also was of a high order. The teacher was filled with the feeling of 
service and was free to pursue teaching work. To earn his living was 
secondary aim. In this way, teaching as a profession had been a noble 
one and the teacher was supposed to be the nation builder. Students 
had great regard, respect and faith in him. 

It was for the first time during British regime that the scheme of 
teacher training was initiated and provision for one or two y^rs 
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training was made at different levels. On the same pattern in USA 
also accreditation system v/as started. It was a sort of registration as a 
teacher. 

Among all professions in India, teaching is being performed by 
most of the people. This includes pre-primary, primary, secondary, 
college and university teachers. Approximately, 25 to 30 lakhs of 
people, both men and women, are associated with the job of teaching. 
Adequate facilities for the training of primary and secondary school 
teachers exist in the country. This is being managed by the state educa¬ 
tion departments and the colleges and universities. There is no provision 
of teacher training in higher education. 

{b) Meaning of a Profession 

Teaching so far had developed much as a profession. But now it has 
taken the shape of an occupation. These days, teaching has become 
the last refuge. Those who cannot get a job elsewhere join the teach¬ 
ing line. Naturally their educational level is low which is also due to 
one year teacher training. In such a short duration they are unable to 
develop a proper attitude towards teaching profession. It is, therefore, 
being said that Teaching is a good profession but a bad trade’. 

The rules of admission to teacher education department should be 
bard and followed strictly. Side by side, the duration of training should 
also be increased. Efforts should be made to attract good hands. 
This requires higher pay scales, attractive emoluments and adequate 
facilities. 

In modern times, for most of the people, teaching has become a 
means to earn their livelihood. The activities of such persons are centred 
around earning more and more money and they adopt means that 
are not suitable for the profession. In the schools, teachers somehow 
go through the routine ordeal of the time-table. They compel rich 
students to resort to tuitions. Their chief aim is to increase their income 
and are least bothered about the welfare of the students and the institu¬ 
tion. 

(c) Difference between Profession and Occupation 

The above discussion reveals that there is a world of difference bet¬ 
ween a profession and an occupation. The difference is mostly of 
standard. A good teacher accepts teaching as a profession. Hard work, 
honesty and devotion are uppermost in the mind and earning a living 
is subsidiary. In fact, teaching is a difficult work. It is a moral and 
social enterprise. According to this notion a teacher is a student through¬ 
out his life and self-study is his daily routine. In this way teaching as 
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a profession is of a high order. On the other hand, an occupation is of 
a low level. The chief aim of an occupation is to earn a living and 
thus acts as a means. Therefore, from the intellectual point of view, 
occupation occupies a lower place in the system and such teachers 
have no liking for training programmes. They are not imbued with 
the skill and efficiency found in great teachers. They evince no interest 
in teaching, and it is burdensome to them. Such persons are always in 
search of money and do not adopt this profession permanently. 

(d) Chief Characteristics of Teaching as a Profession 

For developing teaching as a profession, a teacher must possess 
certain qualities. According to Carl Saunders ‘For teaching as a profes¬ 
sion, specialised intellectual study and proper training is essential*. It 
aims at achieving skilfulness and efficiency. One who adopts it should 
freely serve students, institutions and community. In this he will seek 
unlimited pride, peace, happiness and content. Such people accept 
teaching as a mission and are imbued with missionary zeal and enthu¬ 
siasm. Sidney Dorros in his book Teaching as a Profession had sugges¬ 
ted for evolving a code of conduct for the teaching profession. He 
opineJ that a teacher should fully understand and realise his responsi¬ 
bilities towards students, society, institution and the profession. Simi¬ 
larly, Sri T.N. Stunett had also hinted towards developing teaching 
more as a profession rather than an occupation. 

(e) Existing Position 

In India, the social and economic condition of teachers is no satisfac¬ 
tory. They get low salaries. Other facilities too are few and far between. 
Teachers are not honoured and respected in the society. The society 
and general public have no sympathy towards them, with the result 
that a great difference prevails in the attitute of teachers, guardians, 
students, department and the government. This is a very unfortunate 
situation and is harmful for the entire nation. The defect lies in the 
system. To some e.xtent teachers are also responsible for it. There is 
an urgent need to improve the situation. 

(/) Suggestions for Improvement 

Here it would be pertinent to observe that respect is not a thing 
that will descend from above and come by saying only. It is to be 
constantly deserved and earned. Teachers themselves will have to set 
models. They will have to create faith and confidence among the 
people and rise to the occasion. We can reach new heights by improv¬ 
ing the quality of professional training of teachers. In this education 
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departments state governments, NCERT and UGC can render good 
service. The SIE can help in strengthening primary level. Steps should 
be taken by the universities in the preparation of teachers of repute. 
There is need to establish proper cooperation and coordination among 
them. 

1. Teachers at the Higher Stage. No provision for the training of 
teachers exists in the field of higher education. In this connection 
Kothari Commission 1966 had made detailed recommendations. For 
the teachers of colleges and universities provision had been made for 
organising orientation courses in collaboration with the UGC. They 
aimed at acquainting teachers with the philosophical, psychological, 
economic and sociological basis of education and help to understand 
the new approach to curriculum and evaluation. This will develop in 
them proper attitude towards teaching as a profession. Apart from 
this, prospective teachers can acquire much knowledge and experience 
by attending the classes of senior teachers. Much progress is possible 
in this direction through mutual cooperation. Organisation of debates, 
talks, seminars, workshops and conferences would prove useful in the 
matter. The extension lectures organised by the universities can also be 
of much use. Nowadays a large number of summer institutes are being 
organised with the help of UGC and teachers in subjects like English, 
physics, chemistry, and botany, etc. are taking advantage of them 
every year. 

2. Teachers at the Secondary Stage. At the secondary level, the 
education departments and training colleges should provide proper 
leadership in developing teaching as a profession. Their job is not only 
to provide training but to direct and guide them into proper channels. 
Student teachers should be acquainted with the new and comprehen¬ 
sive nature of teacher-education. The secondary teachers are to be 
properly acquainted with the newly developed teaching methodology, 
audio-visual aids, new approach to evaluation, action research and 
programmed learning, etc. Emphasis should be laid on its practical 
aspect. Their interest regarding fundamental research should also be 
aroused. The educational authorities should fully cooperate in these 
endeavours. 

3. Teachers at the Primary Stage. At the primary level, this function 
is to be performed by teachers training institutions and State Institute 
of Education. A healthy attitude towards teaching profession should 
be inculcated among prospective teachers. There is an urgent need to 
coordinate the activities of primary and secondary teachers and thus 
annihilate the existing problem of isolation prevailing among them. By 
enhancing the scales of pay and other facilities, the profession should 
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be made attractive for talented and meritorious persons. The sociefy 
should hold teachers in high esteem. The government should award 
prizes in recognition of good services rendered by the teachers from 
time to time. There is an urgent need to instil faith, and confidence 
among teachers for the profession. For elevating the profession to 
new heights, the whole educational system is to be reorganised and 
revamped in the changed perspective and the teacher training colleges 
and departments are to provide proper leadership in this gigantic task. 

The above discussion makes it amply clear that there is an urgent 
need to develop a healthy and optimistic outlook among teachers of 
different levels in the Indian context and the teacher-education depart¬ 
ment can render immense help in this direction. 

QUESTIONS 

1. What are the main problems of teacher-education in India? Suggest some 
remedies to improve them. 

2. What do you understand by ‘isolation in teacher-education*? Suggest mea¬ 
sures to remove it. 

3. Explain the idea of comprehensive college of teacher-education. How will 
they help in qualitative improvement of teacher-education? 

4. What do you understand by a ‘profession’? Is teaching a profession? Give 
reasons for your answer and suggest ways of improving the situation. 

5. What arc the suggestions given by Kolhari Commission 1966 for the im¬ 
provement of teacher-education? 

6. What are the conditions of work and service of teachers in India? Suggest 
means for improvement of quality of training institutions. 

7. Write notes on; 

(0 In-servicc education of teachers. 

(ii) NCERT. 

(/I'O Need for teacher-education. 

(fv) New concept of teacher-education. 
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Chapter 13 


SOCIAL EDUCATION 


The supreme aim of adult education in relation to democracy should be 
the widening of horizon of social, cultural, vocational and physical know¬ 
ledge of the citizens so that the country might produce happy and pros¬ 
perous citizens, wise electors, ingenious artisans and artists. 

Dr Zakir Hussain 
{Ex-President of India) 


Introduction 

Education does not end with schooling. It is a life-long process. The 
adult of today is to understand this changing world and the increasing 
complexities of the society. Those who received good education too 
need to improve their knowledge continuously. 

In India, adult education is of prime importance in eradicating 
illiteracy. The Constitution of India is based on democracy and in that 
framework through equality, liberty, fraternity and justice, progress 
is the sole aim. It is a sovereign democratic republic and a secular and 
welfare state striving for establishing a socialistic pattern of society. 
This is possible when the life of an individual develops to its full 
stature and he is able to perform his duties and functions in accordance 
with his interests, ability and efficiency. To bring light to the majority 
of illiterates there is need to develop a systematic plan of education. 
In fact, the existence of democracy is based on healthy development 
of adult education. 

Meaning of Adult 

The age of an adult varies in the different countries of the world. In 
cold countries like England, USA and USSR the age-range is 15 to 58 
years. At some places the term is used for those who arc above twenty 
years of age. According to the Education Act, 1944 of UK it is eighteen 
years. In hot countries like India this age is fourteen years. Generally, 
all those who have crossed the age-range of 6 to 14 years arc termed 
^ adults. 
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Adtilf Psychology 

For the success of adult education it is necessary for the teacher to 
be fully conversant with the interests, needs and psychology of an 
adult. Some of the important ingredients in this respect are the 

following: 

(a) An adult likes a good environment for his education. 

(^) Adults are more sensitive than boys. 

(c) An adult likes to study among the people of his age-group. 
Hence there should not be much difference of age among them. The 
adults of all ages should not be taught jointly. This adversely affects 

them. 

(d) An adult can’t be coaxed and cajoled like a child. 

(e) An adult wants that his teacher should either be of higher age 
and experience or equal and his knowledge in different fields should 
be varied and deep. 

(/) The age of an adult is no hindrance in his learning but may 
even help him. 

(g) An adult is much more practical and functional because of his 
vast experience. He does not like theoretical formulations. 

{h) An adult takes time in changing his ways of thinking and work¬ 
ing. It is no'. c.asy to change him like a child so soon. 

(/) In India an adult has faith in religion and is much affected by it. 

Narrow Meaning of Adult Education 

In different countries adult education has different nomenclatures. 
It is called fundamental education, workers education, mass education, 
education of the people and social education, etc. In the narrow sense, 
adult education is supposed to be the education of three R’s i.e. read¬ 
ing, writing and arithmetic, enabling him to discharge household 
responsibilities. But now due to development and improvement visible 
all around it is undergoing a great change. These days, adult education 
includes all those activities that make the life of an individual content¬ 
ed and peaceful. It aims at intellectual development of an adult. Proper 
use of leisure is possible through it. Adult education can proceed 
while earning a living. It enhances the working efficiency of the indivi¬ 
dual and helps him to progress in life. Thus, adult education includes 
both formal and informal education. In the words ofProfK.G. 
Saiyidain, “Adult education includes political, civic and moral educa¬ 
tion.’’ M.K. Gandhi had presented a comprehensive view of adult 
education. To him adult education meant ‘education for life, through 
life and throughout life’. 
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Broader Concept of Adult E^lucation 

Adult education is wide in scope. The attitude of people regarding 
adult education has undergone a radical change after independence. A 
conference convened by the Central Advisory Board of Education 
(CABE) on adult education was held at Allahabad in 1949. Ex-educa¬ 
tion minister Sri Abdul Kalam Azad while inaugurating the conference 
said, “Adult education does not mean making people literate but to 
develop them as healthy citizens able to participate actively in modern 
democratic and social system.” After that social education became the 
comprehensive phase of adult education. 

In the words of Dr S.N. Mukerjee, “Social education consists of 
three main types (i) to provide literacy to illiterate adults (/Y) to 
develop an educated mind in the adscnce to literary education {Hi) to 
acquaint people with the rights and duties pertaining to citizenship.” 
Thus by social education we mean the education of the complete man. 
This includes his physical, mental, intellectual, moral, social, economic 
and cultural development. For establishing democracy on sound 
footing in the country expansion of social education is of paramount 
importance. 

Finally, in the words of Kothari Commission 1966, ‘‘The function 
of adult education in a democracy is to provide every adult citizen an 
opportunity for education of the type he wishes and which he should 
have for his personal enrichment, professional advancement and effec¬ 
tive participation in social and political life.” 

AIMS OF SOCIAL EDUCATION 


{a) General Aims 

1. To acquaint the adults with the rules of health and sanitation, 
education of culture and recreation and make them literate through 
functional education. 

2. To make them conversant with the rights and duties of citizens. 

3. To develop a healthy and scientific attitude so as to understand 
the realities of life and thus enable them to solve the problems of life 
with courage and devotion. 

4. To arouse a feeling of dignity and respect among individuals for 
one another and to impart education without discrimination. 

5. To create awareness among the masses and develop individual’s 
personality. 

6. To inculcate the ‘live and let live' ideal of democracy among 
citizens. 

7. To motivate people to rise above and work for general welfare. 
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ib) Speci0c Aims 

Specific aims can be divided into the following two parts: 

1. Individual aim. It deals with the individual development of an 
adult. Adult education should aim at all round development of his 
personality. This includes his physical, mental, moral, political, econo¬ 
mic and cultural development. Adult education should concentrate on 
making him a healthy and efficient citizen. This will help him to become 

literate and raise his standard of living. 

2. Social aim. Along with individual development, social progress 
is also necessary. In its absence one cannot think of a developed society. 
Man is a social animal. He likes to live in groups. Society is dependent 
upon the desirable behaviour of individuals. Therefore, while discuss¬ 
ing the aims of adult education, it is necessary, to include all those 
things that are connected with the growth, progress, and organisation 
of society and ultimately the desirable behaviour of the individual. 
This is of great importance in a cultured and progressive society. 

Scope of Adult Education 

A glance at the aims of adult education would reveal that the scope 
of adult education is very comprehensive and wide. It is the education 
of the whole mankind and is thus a life-long activity. Therefore, the 
scope of adult education is as wide as life itself. There is need to pre¬ 
pare an outline of adult education keeping in view the various require¬ 
ments of life. For all round development of an adult it is of great 
value. In a democracy, for developing an ideal citizenship, it is very 
necessary to acquaint each citizen with the different facets of his life. 
Along with literacy, attention should be paid towards providing him 
education of health and sanitation, cottage industries, recreation and 
citizenship. Side by side there is need to develop an adult’s physical, 
moral, social, political and cultural aspects. Attention should be paid 
to acquaint him with the necessities of daily life. Thus, it is clear that 
*the scope of adult education is as wide as life itself’ and therefore, 
their education should be organised accordingly. 

Five-point Programme of Social Education 

The new concept of adult education i.e. social education consists of 
a five-point programme. This is very necessary for all round develop¬ 
ment of an adult. In a democratic set-up for developing a healthy 
citizenship and to acquaint individuals with the different facets of life 
it is of paramount importance. They include the following: 

1. Spread of Literacy. The literacy programme should not be con¬ 
fined to the education of three R’s i.e. reading, writing and arithmetic. 
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As per needs of the adults proper place should be assigned to maths, 
history, geography, civics, religious and moral education, general 
knowledge, stories and autobiographies of great personalities, language, 
literature, agriculture, science, and cottage industries, etc. in the 
curriculum. Apart from these, activities like debates, talks, lectures, 
seminars, etc. should also be organised so that adults may be properly 
educated. The use of magazines, newspapers and other journals would 
also prove beneficial in this respect. 

2. Health and Hygiene. Adults should be acquainted with the rules 
of health and hygiene and habituated to attend to the health of the 
members of the family. It is their duty to keep their house, neighbour 
and village neat and clean and thus save it from diseases. For leading 
a happy civic life, good health is of great importance. Therefore, adults 
should have adequate knowledge of it. 

3. Cottage Industries. For economic progress of adults, a working 
knowledge of cottage industries is essential. It is generally said that 
Indian farmer remains idle for about six months. If we provide him 
necessary knowledge for starting cottage industries, he can make pro¬ 
per use of his leisure time. This will improve his economic condition 
and thus raise the standard of living. According to the local needs and 
circumstances any cottage industry can be started. This may include 
activities like sewing, weaving, making of ropes, mats, fans, baskets, 
clay modelling, carpentry, leather and cardboard works, making of 
candles, chalk, polish, ink, soap and pickles, etc. according to their 
convenience. Making of such efforts is essential for strengthening the 
economic condition of adults. The programme of adult education 
should include proper training of providing such facilities. 

4. Recreational Activities. To get education through recreation is a 
modem method of teaching. Like children adults also need recreation, 
but it should be according to their taste and interest. The use of radio, 
cinema, T.V. and arranging of speeches, drama, festivals, national 
days and organisation of cultural activities, is necessary at this stage. 
Apart from these, fair, exhibition, folk song, and games like wrestling 
and kabaddi, etc. provide enough recreation and education to adults. 
They get sufficient knowledge through these activities. 

5. Education for Citizenship. Education for citizenship includes the 
knowledge of the rights and duties of citizens, ways of acquiring healthy 
citizenship, rule of the road, good behaviour, social service, shramdan 
and sanitary drive, etc. Everything pertaining to the democratic princi¬ 
ples of equality, liberty, fraternity, justice and development of healthy 
citizenship, etc. come under its purview. Education for citizenship 
renders immense help in making the adults healthy and efficient citi- 
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zens. It develops in them the power of leadership and enables them -to 
shoulder varied responsibilities in future life. 

Main Problems of Social Education 

A lot of hurdles are in the way of the expansion of adult education 
in the country, and this has adversely affected the pace of its develop¬ 
ment. The main problems of adult education are the following: 

1. Unsuitable Curriculum. One of the main problem in the expan¬ 
sion of adult education is of unsuitable curriculum. Whatever is avail¬ 
able is not upto the mark and does not fulfil the requirements of adults 
of different age-groups. It is generally traditional, theoretical, un¬ 
interesting and heavy, and is not in accordance with their capacities, 
capabilities and inclinations. The curriculum lacks novelty and experi¬ 
ence and is not life-centred. Thus, it is unpsychological and impractical 
in nature. Curriculum should cater to the interests, abilities and inclina¬ 
tions of the adults of varied age-groups. It is to be framed keeping in 
view the needs of the village and city, and male and female. Compul¬ 
sory and optional subjects should find proper place in it and be 
arranged in accordance with the basic principles of curriculum cons¬ 
truction. Moral education and general knowledge should also be an 
important part of it. It is to be organised keeping in view the five-point 
programme of adult education and be in accordance with the social 
needs and conditions of life. 

2. Defective Methods of Teaching. The methods of teaching in 
vogue in the existing adult education centres is in no way helpful in 
the development of adults. Whatever knowledge they gather is unsyste¬ 
matic and provided in an unpsychological way and adults show their 
inability to assimilate it. It is chiefly due to untrained teachers. Because 
of low pay, good and experienced hands are not available. This needs 
urgent reform. Their emoluments should be commensurate with the 
work. Only qualified and trained teachers should be appointed. The 
method of teaching is to be easy, clear and interesting, meeting the 
needs of adults. This requires appropriate use of various methods,- 
techniques and devices of teaching. In the clarification of various 
concepts examples may be cited from the daily life of the adults. This 
will come by experience. Emphasis is to be laid on the practical aspect. 
Teachers should arouse curiosity and interest of adults by narrating 
stories, anecdotes, and autobiographies, etc. of great personalities 
through interesting devices. Adults should also be granted enough 
freedom to express their views freely and frankly. 

3. Lack of Suitable Literature. The field of adult education suffer* 
from the shortage of good textbooks. Whatever available is outdated 
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and in no way fulfils their requirements. It lacks in language, facts 
and suitable examples and is contrary to interests. The textbooks have 
miserably failed to attract them. It should be according to adult age- 
group and psychology. The literature is to be interesting and useful 
and should help in the development of their faculties. The education 
departments and the governments should pay attention to this aspect of 
the problem. The creation of national adult education boards propos¬ 
ed by Kothari Commission, 1966 can help a lot in the matter. 

4. Shortage of Trained and Experienced Teachers. One of the difficul¬ 
ties in the spread of adult education is the shortage of qualified and 
trained teachers. The adult centres run by development blocks and 
other voluntary organisations do not have teachers of quality. It is.mostly 
due to shortage of funds. One cannot get a good teacher on a petty sum 
say Rs 50 or so. Thus for the success of adult education compaign special 
attention is to be paid to the economic aspect. Side by side, there is a 
need to chalk out an elaborate plan of teacher’s training. It is of no 
avail to execute the scheme without proper planning. Cooperation of 
retired and experienced teachers can be sought in this matter. Women 
teachers should also be available in a large number- 

5. Paucity of Funds. Greatest hurdle in the way of the expansion of 
adult education is that of lack of funds. The amount allocated under 
various five-year plans had been inadequate keeping in view the num¬ 
ber of illiterate persons present in this vast country. There is an urgent 
need to start a nation-wide crusade for its development and that would 
require immense funds. Government alone will not be able to cope 
with the situation. This requires cooperation of all i.e. local, state and 
central governments. Voluntary institutions, agriculture, industry, 
schools, education departments and universities, etc. should extend 
their whole-hearted cooperation in this venture. The audio-visual aids 
and information, labour and health departments of the central govern¬ 
ment also can help much in this matter. 

6. Lack of Responsibility. The programme of adult education lacks 
much in owning the responsibility on the part of the authorities con¬ 
cerned. They do not hold it with a spirit of sincerity and devotion. The 
central government had shifted its responsibility on state government 
and the slate on local who In turn shifted it to the public, whereas the 
fact remains that it is their joint responsibility. In a democracy there is 
need to further accelerate this process. It is to be faced boldly rather 
than escaped from and therein lies the remedy to eradicate all social 
evils. 

7. Lack of Cooperation. One of the main cause of the backwardness 
of adult education is lack of cooperation. We do not fully realise its 
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seriousness and proceed carelessly. This is causing great harm to the 
country. Efforts should be afoot to elicit the cooperation of all sections 
of society for its expansion and development. Through an elaborate 
plan efforts should be made to control this social evil in a cooperative 
manner. The various governments should act as pioneers in this field. 
This will help to achieve the long cherished dream of socialism, the 
ultimate goal of education. 

Causes of Slow Progress of Social Education 

Some of the main causes responsible for the slow progress of social 
education can be enumerated as under: 

1. The number of illiterate adults is quite large in the country and it 
is not possible to make them literate in a short span of time. About 64 
per cent population of India is illiterate. 

2. The allocations for social education are meagre. 

3. The weak and postponing policy of the government is very much 
responsible for its slow progress. 

4. The government had miserably failed to elicit the cooperation of 
social institutions. 

5. An attitude of escapism on the part of illiterate adults is to a 
very great extent responsible for continuing this problem. They face a 
great difficulty in attending night schools after day long labour. 

6. Efforts to connect adult education with primary education pro¬ 
gramme were not made in the past with the result that a large gap 
existed between the two. 

7. Adult education programme had always suffered from shortage 
of suitable textbooks for adults of varied age-groups. 

8. Lack of adequate educational aids failed to create interest and 
motivation among adults. 

9. Illiterate adults are not willing to devote time for education. They 
treat it as burdensome and unprofitable. 

10. For expansion of adult education good teachers are difficult to 

find. 

11. Adults have failed to adopt a positive attitude toward education. 
They never tried to understand properly the social and economic bene¬ 
fits accruing from it. 

Suggestions for Improvement. 1. The central, state and local-self 
governments, voluntary organisations and the public should fully 
realise their responsibility toward the expansion of social education and 
not to shift it upon the other. Success in this field can be achieved 
through mutual cooperation, coordination and collaboration. In this 
local cooperation can work miracles. 
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2. The programme of social education should be made useful for 
both the farmer working in the field and the labourer on the road. 

3. Trained, experienced and laborious teachers should be appointed 
for this work. Their pay scale should be high with other facilities. 

4. Adequate funds should be made available for adult education. 

5. Proper arrangement for the availability of suitable textbooks and 
material aids should be made. 

6. In the interest of social education, there is an urgent need to start 
a systematic and vigorous compaign on national level. 

7. Adults should be handled psychologically, properly motivated 
and encouraged to get education and efforts should be made to create 
their interest. 


AGENCIES OF SOCIAL EDUCATION 

A large number of agencies are rendering good service towards expand¬ 
ing social education in the country. Some of them given below need 
close scrutiny: 

1. Janta Colleges 

The idea of a janta college is akin to folk schools existing in Den¬ 
mark. It was for the first time in India in 1949 that an international 
seminar was held under the auspices of UNESCO. The result was that 
janta colleges were established at Alipur (Delhi), Baghra (U.P.) and 
other places like Mau Ama and Nigoha to train youths to provide 
proper leadership to the rural youths. Bakshi Ka Talab at Lucknow 
and Nilokheri were the other training centres of social education. 

The main function of janta colleges had been to train youths for 
providing proper leadership to rural folk. The training period is of 4 
months duration. The centres provide working knowledge of cottage 
industries, newly developed methods of agriculture, rearing of animals, 
health and hygiene, cooperatives and panchayat, etc. On the comple¬ 
tion of training, the youths are posted in the villages to perform social 
education activities. The workers of the planning department also 
undergo this training. There is provision of part-time courses for 
teachers also. In this knowledge adult psychology, proper methods of 
teaching, general knowledge and use of audio-visual aids is important. 
In this way, janta colleges train personnels for the uplift of rural folk. 

{a) Main Activities of Janta Colleges. The activities organised by the 
janta colleges can be divided into three parts: 

(0 Educational Activities. Educational activities include running of 
literacy classes, facility of library and reading room, and holding of 
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lectures, seminars and exhibitions, etc. 

(») Cultural and Recreational Activities. They pertain to the arrange¬ 
ments of weekly fairs, celebration of local and national festivals, hold¬ 
ing of games and sports competitions, display of audio-visual aids and 
organisation of dance and drama in open places. 

(Ui) Social Welfare Activities. Social welfare activities consist of 
sanitary drive through the villagers, shramdan works, first-aid, help to 
check contagious diseases, settling of petty disputes, display of new 
agricultural implements and help at the time of sowing and reaping of 
the harvest, etc. Janta colleges help to develop all these qualities 
among youths and thus through them provide guidance and service to 
the villagers. 

2. Community Centres 

In this age of developmental planning, community centres play an 
important role. They are supposed to be the units of rural develop¬ 
ment. Community centres aim at developing a specific area and en¬ 
courage welfare works there. For about 100 villages, a community 
centre has been established. This has a block development officer as 
iDcharge and other assistants each dealing with cooperatives, agricul¬ 
ture, panchayat and social service. Their main job is to cater to the 
needs of the villagers of the area. 

For the expansion and development of social education, each com¬ 
munity centre had established several night schools. In each big village 
such schools run under the supervision of teachers. Provision for the 
education of women exists separately. The teaching work is performed 
by village sisters under the supervision of women’s welfare officers. 
But due to low pay scale there is paucity of good trained teachers. In 
this adult also adopt an attitude of indifference. There is need to take 
bold steps in this direction. 

3. Library and Museum 

In the spread of literacy libraries play an important role. There is 
need to establish a central library in each community development 
block so that villagers may take advantage of it. Apart from this, the 
social education departments of the government also manage mobile 
libraries catering to the needs of the villagers. The panchayats have 
started reading rooms. Help of radio can be taken in this matter. 
School libraries too can render great help. Each community develop¬ 
ment block should have a museum. Film strips supplied by the central 
film library may also be used for the purpose. 
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4. Role of the School 

In rural areas schools can play an important role in providing social 
education. School acts as a community centre and a miniature society. 
It is a mirror of the society. Society can reap the benefit of the 
school through its library, organisation of night schools, games and 
sports and celebration of festivals, etc. The cooperation of the school 
management, teachers and students can facilitate this work. Apart from 
teaching the school also works as an extension centre. 

5. Role of Universities 

A university performs the following extension works associated with 
social education programme: 

(a) Correspondence Courses. Like foreign universities, further educa¬ 
tion has been started in the Indian universities also through the direc¬ 
torates of correspondence courses. Those in service are being benefitted 
by this scheme. In India about 27 universities had switched over to 
this system of continuing education. By and by, others are also trying 
to follow suit. Similarly, the regional colleges of education had started 
teacher training through correspondence courses. This encourages 
further education. Delhi administration had also started this scheme at 
the secondary level. 

{b) Part-time Education. Some universities provide facilities of part- 
time education to local people. It is a part of in-service education. In 
this arrangement, classes are held in the morning or evening. This is 
much in vogue in the case of LL.B classes in the big cities. 

(c) Extension Lectures. To enlighten the intelligentsia in their parti¬ 
cular field, universities from time to time arrange for extension lectures 
delivered by specialists in the field of law, medicine and education, etc. 
This proves to be very useful. The scheme provides new and specialised 
knowledge of the field. 

Apart from this, universities of Rajasthan, Delhi and Jamia Millia 
Islaroia had started one year diploma course of adult education. The 
curriculum consists of the objective of adult education, its basic princi¬ 
ples, adult psychology and organisation and administration of adult 
education. University Grants Commission has also recommended for 
opening adult education departments in other universities. 

6. Holding of Camps and Fairs 

The programmes of social education are also launched at places 
where people assemble for recreation. Ganges fair, exhibitions and 
camps, etc. are held at different places yearly. The rural folk is much 
benefitted by such programmes. Other social and religious organi- 
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7. Use of Audio-visual Material 

The directorate of audio-visual education is proving to be very use¬ 
ful in the expansion of social education. With the help of epidiascope, 
projector, film strips and the display of films useful service is being 
rendered to the masses. Teaching aids like pictures, maps, charts and 
models are used to provide recreation and knowledge. Functions and 
festivals and cultural programmes are also useful in this matter. Under 
the auspices of UNESCO, training programmes had been launched with 
the help of the directorate of audio-visual education. The training varies 
from one to three months. Trainees get certificates after training. 

ADULT LITERACY 


{a) Meaning of Literacy 

In common parlance, literacy is knowledge of reading and writing. 
Those who can read and write are called literates. A literate is expected 
to be conversant with the three R’s, viz., reading, writing and arith¬ 
metic, but this is a very narrow concept of education. 

Nowadays the word literacy is used in a very wide and comprehen¬ 
sive sense. It is not confined to the knowledge of a language but all 
that is necessary for the fulfilment of the objectives of life. In a con¬ 
ference of education ministers sponsored by UNESCO in 1965 at 
Tehran it was resolved that “Literacy should be regarded as a way of 
preparing men for social, civic and economic role that goes beyond 
the teaching of reading and writing.” 

{b) Different Aspects of Literacy 

Kothari Commission, 1966 had referred to the three main aspects 
of literacy as under: 

1. Work-based Literacy. It deals with the development of those 
good habits, attitudes, qualities and interests that ultimately improves 
working efficiency of an adult. In this the centre of all knowledge is 
the work that helps in the improvement of his life. 

2. Interest in National Problems. The knowledge acquired through 
literacy develops a healthy attitude and creates interest among citizens 
for understanding and solving national problems. It helps them to 
participate actively in the social and political life of the country and 
makes them efficient citizens. 

3. Skill in Three R*s. Literacy enables citizens to become efficient so 
that in varied situations they may be able to improve their know- 
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ledge. This is necessary to get education informally and make progress 
in life. 

Apart from the above functions three F’s are also important in this 
connection. They are as the following: 

1. Functional Literacy. Literacy does not mean only the knowledge 
of reading and writing. The correct meaning of literacy lies in its 
operational aspect. It deals with the type of knowledge that results in 
achieving success in multifarious activities and thus fulfil the goal of 
life. It raises the standard of living of the adult and enables him to 
participate actively in civic life. This is the practical side of adult 
education and he is expected to be well versed in it. 

2. Food Production. In rural areas, literacy is to be understood in a 
different way. In lies in the inculcation of that efficiency which enables 
the farmer in utilising it in agricultural methods, implements and other 
works and thus increase production. Adult education provides him 
the necessary knowledge about new seeds, manure and use of tractors, 
water pumps, thrashers and other implements and machinery. In fact, 
white and green revolutions in agriculture are possible through adult 
education. 

3. Family Education. Literacy should develop a healthy attitude 
among adults towards health and sanitation so that he may keep him¬ 
self and his family healthy and fit. Through the observance of family 
planning programme an adult may be able to provide proper education 
to his children and thus improve his economic condition. In this way, 
literacy would enable him to develop a healthy, educated and balanced 
family. 

FUNCTIONAL LITERACY 


(a) Meaning 

Literacy is not confined to the acquisition of the ability of three R’s. 
In the words of Kothari Commission 1966, “Literacy, if it is to be worth¬ 
while, must be functional in character.” It should not only generate 
literacy but provide knowledge that may enable them to fulfil their 
interests and goals of life. An adult may be able to solve his day-to- 
day problems by his own efforts. Literacy should held him to make 
proper use of the school, library reading room and other associations 
and thus increase knowledge. Therefore, functional literacy aims at 
making the adult an efficient citizen. Ex-President of India Dr Zakir 
Hussain once while explaining the importance of functional literacy 
ha.d remarked “Functional literacy alone could enrich the individual, 
raise the standard of living and thereby contribute significantly to the 
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general development of the nation.” 

♦ 

(i>) Various Stages of Functional Literacy 

Kothari Commission 1966 while discussing the comprehensive 
nature of adult education had hinted towards three main stages of 
functional literacy. They are as under: 

1. Initial Stage. At the initial stage literacy is confined to the 
impartation of three R’s, viz. reading, writing and arithmetic alone. 
This will assist the adult to manage his household affairs and get 
knowledge about his neighbours, mohalla, city or village, state and 
country. 

2. Second Stage. At this stage the aim of the programme of literacy 
is to increase the knowledge and efficiency of the adult. This is its func¬ 
tional aspect. It is knowledge in use and helps in solving various 
problems of life necessary for leading a happy and prosperous life. 

3. Last Stage. The final stage of functional literacy is enabling the 
adults in advancing further the programme of continuation education. 
This necessitates inculcation of a habit of free thinking and ^indepen¬ 
dent study. 

(c) Conditions Necessary for Its Success 

1. Before launching the literacy compaign, it is necessary to pre¬ 
pare an action plan and seek the cooperation of political and social 
leaders and officers of government departments. They are to be made 
to take interest in its expansion and development. 

2. Adults should be mentally prepared to take up the task sincerely. 
They are to be properly motivated. Interest towards education is to be 
aroused by acquainting them with the advantages accruing from it. 

3. Proper use of radio, television and film strips be made for the 
expansion of literacy. A desire to get education is to be inculcated 
among adults and properly encouraged. There is need to create a 
healthy and congenial atmosphere so as to attract them. 

4. The programme is to be planned very cautiously. Local workers 
are to be trained well in advance for the purpose. The various authori¬ 
ties should be acquainted with the programmes. Each one should be 
clear about his duties and responsibilities. The plan is to be well in tune 
with the local conditions and needs. 

5. Literacy programmes should help the less educated people to 
further their eduation. The success lies in the fact that knowledge 
acquired should help in solving day-to-day problems. 

6. Adult education is not to be co nfin ed to teachers efforts alone. 
Cooperation of imiversities, schools, and industrial and professional 
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bfganisatiofls should also be enlisted and taken advantage of. They 
can help a lot in enriching practical experience. 

7. Help could be sought of All India Radio in creating awareness 

among adults. It can attract their attention towards their duties and 

responsibilities as healthy citizens. This will enable progress in the 
field. 

8. Establishment of a good library can help a lot in the matter. 
Adult should get up-to-date literature in their area. Availability of 
journals and periodicals in the reading rooms should be a regular 

feature. 

9. Help of necessary material like maps, charts, pictures and models, 
etc. should be made available in a large number at the entre. 

10. To meet the shortage of teachers, services of willing students 
and retired teachers may be utilised and made useful for the job. 

11. Clubs, social institutions and recreation centres, etc. can prove 
very useful in this work and their cooperation is to be properly 
enlisted and made use of. 

12. The assurance and cooperation of the general public can work 
miracles in this field. Difficulties in this regard can be overcofne 
through mutual consultations and discussions from time to time. It 
should be a never ending process. 

13. The success of the entire programme would rest on good 
administration and effective supervision. There is need to pay due 
attention to it. The administrators should evince interest in the work 
and get all possible facilities in this regard. 

id) Liquidation of Illiteracy 

Despite the expansion of primary education and launching of 
literacy drives for banishing illiteracy expected success could not be 
achieved due to great rise in population. In the words of Kothari 
Commission, 1966, “Adult illiteracy has progressed rather than adult 
literacy.” Therefore, though, literacy is continuously on the increase, 
the percentage of illiteracy is also increasing. This requires putting a 
check on population. The data reveals that there is continuous rise in 
the number of literates. In 1951 the literacy percentage was 16. It rose 
to 24 in 1961 and to 30 in 1974. But the population is multiplying 
at such a fast rate that our determination to achieve the target of free 
and compulsory primary education has become a dream. The Consti¬ 
tution of India provided that the state shall endeavour to provide free 
and compulsory primary education to the children of 6-14 age-group 
by 1960. Now even in 1983 we are not in a position to say anything 
on this subject. It is only 36.17 per cent and we are paying a very high 
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price for the high percentage of illiteracy. This has a direct bearing on 
our standard of living. A lot of hindrances exist in the way of social 
and economic progress and this is adversely affecting production, 
national health and unity. This needs our urgent attention. Only a 
well planned and properly implemented programme of adult education 
can relieve us from this social curse. 

(e) Recommendations of Kotharl Commission, 1966 

In connection with the liquidation of illiteracy Kothari Commission, 
1966 had Recommended to work on the following action plan;. 

1. Free and Compulsory Primary Education. The efforts made by 
primary schools in eradicating illiteracy from the country are worth 
noting. The scheme strives for imparting education to the children of 
6-11 age-group. But much success could not be achieved. Our constant 
effort should be to make free and compulsory primary education much 
more practical and effective. This will help to make children perma¬ 
nently literate. The work must proceed on war footing. It is a challenge 
which is to be accepted and a promise to be kept at the national plane. 
The sooner it is achieved the better it is for the success of democracy 
and the progress of the country. 

2. Part-time Education. The other important source of eradicating 
illiteracy is to arrange part-time education. It is for the age-group of 
11-14 years and includes those adults who had no schooling or who 
left school in between. This is due to the problem of wastage and 
stagnation. Therefore, it is to be arranged effectively. We hope to 
achieve the target by 1986. 

3. Part-time General and Vocational Education. The Commission 
recommended for imparting part-time general and vocational educa¬ 
tion to the adults in the 15 to 35 age-group. It includes adults who 
had some schooling but failed to cross the full stage and become 
permanently literate or who could not meet the demands of the 
environment and withdrew. In fact, the adults of 15-35 age-group 
constitute the work-force of the nation and therefore, for them educa¬ 
tion is necessary for improving their efficiency. At this stage it should 
be functional in nature. 

Strategy of Development 

Liquidation of illiteracy is a very complicated and serious problem 
in the country. The percentage of literacy is 18 per cent in the villages 
and 47 per cent in the cities. It varies from state to state. There arejwide 
differences between the education of men and women. Similarly, varia¬ 
tions exist between towns and industrial centres. Therefore, no single 
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strategy of development would suit to all places in solving the problem. 
Hence, changes according to local conditions are to be made. 

Kothari Commission, *966 had suggested to follow a two pronged 
strategy in this connection. It is as under: 

1. Selective Approach. It deals with those individual groups which 
can be separated, controlled and motivated easily for literacy work. 
The needs of such groups can be easily identified and estimated and 
thus planned accordingly. To manage it is convenient and may soon 
yield good results. The approach will help to improve their vocational 
efficiency. These groups may be professional, industrial commercial 
and agricultural in nature. They generally consist of 40 per cent illite¬ 
rates. The scheme of functional literacy would prove useful for such 
adults. The industrialists and managers should be made responsible 
for the job, provided government bears the expenditure to be incurred 
towards teachers, textbooks and other infrastructure. The public 
sector undertakings should act as pioneer in this field. 

2. Mass Approach. Mass approach is a plan of education for all men 
and women on a large scale. In the execution of this action plan there 
is need to make joint efforts and face the problem of illiteracy boldly. 
This is possible only by launching a vigorous compaign. USSR had 
greatly benefitted from such an approach. In India, much progress 
had been possible through it in the State of Maharashtra. But it is 
mostly dependent on the political and social leadership because only 
those connected with these can create faith, interest and awareness 
with regard to literacy in the general public. Of course much depends 
upon our determination. Government servants, social institutions, 
teachers, lawyers, engineers and doctors, etc. can help a lot in this 
matter. Students at different levels of education should take oath to 
accept it as a compulsory national service. Similarly, the teachers of 
different stages may also contribute significantly in this nation build¬ 
ing work. The schools should act as community centres. The audio¬ 
visual department. All India Radio, television and films can also 
prove useful for the purpose. There is need to elicit the cooperation 
of libraries, extension centres, voluntary institutions, community and 
administrative authorities. It would be advantageous to implement 
the scheme under the supervision of efficient officers. 

The plan, if executed properly, it is hoped, can make the bulk of 
the population literate in a short span of time. The scheme launched 
by the national government with regard to the age-group of 15-35 
would enable to make 10 crore adults literate within five years. It is a 
happy augury that adult education programme is on the priority list 
of the Sixth Five-Year Plan of the country. 
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NATIONAL BOARD OF ADULT EDUCATION (NBAE) 

The expansion of adult education had met a great set-back due to 
inappropriate planning and lack of proper coordination between vari¬ 
ous institutions and agencies and there is need to streamline its organi¬ 
sation and administration at local, district, state and central levels. 
With regard to this, Kothari Commission, 1966 had recommended 
for establishing a National Board of Adult Education (NBAE) in the 
country. It will consist of representatives of concerned central minis¬ 
tries, eminent personalities and institutions and state education minis¬ 
ters. The Central Ministry of Education would provide leadership in 
this matter. The main functions of the board are the following: 

1. To advise the central and state governments from time to time 
with regard to adult education and to draw development plans for 
their consideration. 

2. To elicit help and cooperation of education centres and institu¬ 
tions in the preparation of necessary study material. 

3. To establish proper liaison and cooperation between various 
ministries and government and non-govemment institutions. 

4. To publish the details of the development and progress of adult 
education from time to time and suggest measures for necessary- 
changes and reforms. 

5. To encourage evaluation and research in the field of adult educa- 
tion. 

Similar bodies should also be constituted at state and district level. 
At the village level school should act as a community centre. This 
work is to be extended further with the cooperation of agriculture, 
health, panchayat and community development departments. 

FUTURE PROGRAMME OF NON.FORMAL EDUCATION 

The educational policy of non-formal education should be very flexi¬ 
ble. It has to be an open system with regard to admissions, place and 
time of education and curriculum, etc. Non-formal education can be 
imparted through correspondence courses, part-time and continuation 
education in collaboration with press, multi-media and various other 
institutions. An outline of the future programme of non-formal 
education is as under: 

1. An adult education board should be established in each state. 

2. The board should have a steering committee for policy decisions, 
coordination with other areas of development, establishing liaison 
between government, V 9 luntary agencies and educational institutiops 
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and advise the state government on adult education, 

3. The state departments of education should start their adult educa¬ 
tion branches at important places. 

4. Voluntary organisations should be encouraged to work in the 
field. 

5. Each state should have a resource centre, performing the functions 
pertaining to the concept and objectives of adult education, convening 
of seminars, curriculum construction, training, methods of teaching, 
preparation of instructional material, evaluation and publication 
works. 

6. Reading material for the neo-literates and out-of-school youths 
should be prepared and published. 

7. Projects should be started for implementing the National Adult 
Education Programme (NAEP 1978-83). They are to be organised in 
cooperation with the community development centres. 

8. Care should be taken to educate 10 crore adults of the age-group 
of 15 to 35 years by 1985. 

9. Polyvalent centres of adult education should be opened in col¬ 
laboration with UNESCO and NCERT. 

10. Under the auspices of UNICEF, NCERT is going to launch 
comprehensive projects for the education of children of 9 age who had 
DO schooling. 


QUESTIONS 

1. 'Adult education is one of the latest dimension in Indian education.’ 
Discuss briefly its need, objectives and the means through which it could be 
conducted. 

2. Is it possible to eradicate the problem of illiteracy in India through the 
national adult education programme? Comment. 

3. What do you understand by social education? What are its main problems? 
How according to Education Commission 1964*66 can illiteracy be arrested? 

4. What is meant by functional literacy? How docs it differ from adult educa¬ 
tion? How far can functional literacy help in bringing about green revolution? 

5. Describe the role of various agencies engaged in the field of adult education 
in India. Why has India not been able to remove illiteracy? 

6. How will you motivate adults so (hat they come to adult education centres 
in large numbers? 

7. 'Social education is the edifice on which a welfare state can be built in free 
India.’ Discuss and suggest an effective programme of social education. 

8. Write notes on: 

(/) Non-forraal education. 

(If) National Board of Adult Education. 

(///) Five-point programme of social education. 

(tf) Adult psychology. 
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